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INTRODUCTION 

In the twelfth century, Saxo Grammaticus, a cele- 
brated Danish historian who reduced to writing the 
legends and traditions found in the sagas, ballads, 
and folk-lore of his times, included in his Deeds of 
the Danes the history of a certain Prince Amleth, 
whose story is in many points identical with that of 
our Hamlet. About 1571, Francis de Belleforest 
repeated the account in a French collection of 
Tragical Histories, and there is little doubt that 
this story, either directly or through some transla- 
tion or adaptation, suggested to Shakespeare the 
foundation of his immortal masterpiece. Although 
we have no sure record of the existence of our Shake- 
spearean Hamlet before 1603, there is undoubted 
evidence that a drama of that name was played as 
early as 1589. The first allusion to it that is found 
was made by Nash, who, referring to the dramatists 
of his time, in a work printed in the last-mentioned 
year, wrote : " It is a common practice now a dales 
amongst a sort of shifting companions, that runne 
through euery arte and thriue by none, to leave the 
trade of Nouerint whereto they were borne, and 
busie themselues with the indeuors of art, that 
could scarcelie latinize their necke-verse if they 
should haue neede ; yet English Seneca read by 
candle-light yeeldes manie good sentences, as 
B loud is a begger, and so foorth: and if you intreate 
him faire in a frostie morning, he will affoord you 
whole Hamlets — I should say handfulls of tragical 
speaches." From an account-book of Philip Hens- 
lowe, a theatrical proprietor or lessee, it appears that 
Hamlet was played June 9, 1594, and that it was not 
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then new. In 1596 a certain Dr. Lodge published a 
pamphlet, in which the doctor, in discussing " Hate- 
Virtue " or " Sorrow for another man's good Suc- 
cess," says that it is "a foule lubber, and looks as 
pale as the visard of ye ghost, which cried so miser- 
ally at ye Theator, like an oister wife, ' Hamlet re- 
uenge.' " A note written by Dr. Gabriel Harvey in 
an edition of Chaucer which he owned, which note 
there is reason to believe was written in 1598, is as 
follows: "The younger sort take much delight in 
Shakespeare's Venus and Adonis, but his Lucrece 
and his tragedy of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke have 
it in them to please the wiser sort." In Dekker's 
Satiro-mastix of 1602 the following phrase occurs : 
"My name's Hamlet reuenge : thou hast been at 
Parris Garden, hast not .' " 

These facts show that during the period between 
1589 and 1603 there existed a play having the story 
of Hamlet as its foundation, and in which there 
appeared a ghost appealing for revenge. In the ear- 
lier histories of Hamlet, the father of the prince was 
openly put to death by his brother. It is only in 
the later drama, of which we have no account until 
the year in which we find a record that Shakespeare 
had become a sharer in the Blackfriars Theatre, that 
the murder becomes a secret crime, undiscoverable 
except by the aid of the unquiet spirit of the victim. 
The change was bold, and lies at the foundation of 
the drama. It was a change characteristic of the 
genius of Shakespeare, and there seems reason for 
believing that it was he, and he alone, who planned it. 

In 1585, a few months before he was twenty-one 
years of age, twin children were born in Shake- 
speare's country home, to whom he gave the names 
of Hamnet and Judith. The boy was named, indi- 
rectly at least, after the hero of the old tale, for 
" Hamnet " is but a verbal variation of " Hamlet," 
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and the father who chose this name for his first- 
born son can hardly have failed to study with inter- 
est the history of him who first had borne it. The 
play as we now have it is substantially the same as 
it appears in what is known as the " Second Quar- 
to," which was printed in the year 1604 with the 
following title-page: — 

r HE 
Tragical! Hiftoric of 

HAMLET, 

Trince ofT>enmar]^_. 

By William Shakei^eare. 

Newly imprinted and enlarged to alnrioit as much 
againeas it was, according to the true and perfect 
Coppie. 




AT LONDON. 

Printed by I, R. for N. L. and are to b e fold at his 

flioppe vnder Saint Dunftons Church in 

flecldreeb 1604. 
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Until 1823 this was the oldest edition known; but 
in that year Sir Henry Bunbury found in a closet at 
Barton, in a small quarto, bound up with a number 
of other plays, an edition of Hamlet, bearing the 
date 1603, which differs widely from that of 1604 
not only in words and phrases, but even in the 
names of some of the characters and in the order of 
some of the scenes, and which is but little more than 
half as long as the later edition. It not only omits 
much that is found in our present drama, but con- 
tains some phrases, and one full scene, not found in 
any other edition. A third Quarto was printed in 
1605, being a reprint of the second (the title-page 
being identical, save in date), the variations being 
typographical errors only. A fourth Quarto followed 
from another press in 161 1, and there is a fifth, 
without date, but which is believed to have been 
issued in Shakespeare's lifetime. 

I think there can be little doubt that these differ- 
ences represent a real difference in the dramas ; that 
is to say, oViX Hamlet of to-day differs in many respects 
from Hamlet as originally written by Shakespeare. 
That he re-wrote and revised the play at least once 
is almost certain ; that he may have done so several 
times seems probable. There is a period in the de- 
velopment of nations when literary effort is turned 
toward the presentation of old tales in new forms, 
rather than toward the creation of new themes. 
The old stories are repeated and re-repeated in dif- 
ferent forms, and the popular taste is more surely 
pleased by a beautifully worded variation of a well- 
known legend than by a new creation. The history 
of Sanskrit literature is a history of almost infinite 
variations of a few ancient myths ; and even Homer 
did not disdain to arrange and re-word and combine 
the tales which had been sung by generations of 
bards before him. In Shakespeare's time, dramatic 
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literature was in this stage of development. We 
know of many of his plays that they are but repeti- 
tions of a twice-told tale ; earlier tales and dramas 
were re-written ; most of the characters remained 
the same ; much of the old plot was retained ; but 
the additions and changes made by Shakespeare 
were enough to constitute the difference between 
death and life ; and it is evident that he, like other 
dramatists of his age, thought it no harm to take 
plots of earlier authors, and even much of their 
language, and recast both into new forms. If he 
could improve upon the older play, then the world 
was so much the better for the improvement. 
There was not that fear of being accused of plagia- 
rism that now exists. The improvement was the 
excuse, and the sufficient excuse, for the appropria- 
tion. 

In the same way that the dramatists of that age 
felt themselves at liberty to improve upon the 
works of their predecessors whenever they could, 
they also believed in revising their own plays when- 
ever they thought they could better them. And 
it appears to have been a common practice, when 
representing old plays, to produce them with such 
changes as the riper experience of the author might 
dictate. The volumes of the Bankside Shakespeare 
already published bear conclusive evidence, to those 
who will but examine the parallel Quarto and Folio 
texts, that it was the rule in Shakespeare's case, and 
not the exception, to revise and re-write his work 
with the utmost care. His perfect art was not an 
inspiration, but the result of tender, brooding care, 
long continued, of patient trials and re-trials, and of 
numerous takings apart and re-combinations, until 
each word should fit perfectly into its place and 
have its story ready for him who would but listen to 
it. Shakespeare thought into the creation of his 
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brain all that we can think out of it, and only some- 
thing of the same patient, loving, long-continued 
carrying of it in our mind and heart that he exer- 
cised when evolving it can enable us to appreciate 
even the larger portion of that which he builded 
into it. 

Assuming that the Hamlet of 1589 was the work 
of Shakespeare, the question remains whether it 
was substantially the same drama that we now have. 
We have already spoken of the differences between 
the edition of the play which was published in 1603 
and the one published in 1604. These differences 
seem altogether too radical to be explained by the 
theory that the earlier publication was a piratical 
version, taken down in short-hand or partly written 
out from memory from a theatrical representation of 
the tragedy in its present form. There is strong 
reason for believing the edition of 1603 to have been 
printed without authority, from an imperfect copy, 
and to have been maimed and distorted in many 
ways ; yet no errors of a hasty copyist, or of an im- 
perfect memory, can account for many of the differ- 
ences between the two editions. No mere careless- 
ness could turn the names of Polonius and Reynaldo 
into Corambis and Montano ; no dull ear of an un- 
appreciative listener could melt the stilted lines of 
the mimic king in the play scene as we now have it 
into the liquid music of the early Quarto. 

Upon the question as to whether the First Quarto 
was the skeleton report of the Second (and really 
earlier one) depend several very interesting glimpses 
of the stage history of this most majestic of all plays. 
For example, if the Second was really the First, the 
striking passage in the Second Quarto, — 

A moth it is to trouble the mind's eye : 
In the moft high and palmy ftate of Rome, 
A little ere the mightieft lulius fell 
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X Introdicction 

The graves flood tenantlefs and the flieeted dead 
Did fqueak and gibber in the Roman ftreets. 
As ftars with traines of fire, and dewes of blood, 
Difafters in the funne : and the moift ftarre, 
Vpon whofe influence Neptunes Empier ftands 
Was ficke almofl to doomefday with edipfe. 
And even the like precurfe of fierce euents 
As harbindgers preceading ftill the fates 
And prologue to the Omen comming on 
Haue heauen and earth together demonftrated 
Vnto our climatures and country men 

which (together with Barnado's four -line speech 
immediately preceding it) is omitted entirely in the 
Folio (between Fo. 123 and 124), was only an acci- 
dental omission, whereas, if the Second Quarto was 
Shakespeare's own revision of the first, Shakespeare 
may have himself omitted the passage, after experi- 
menting with it, and finding it either ineffective or 
over-effective for practical stage reading. In decid- 
ing, each of us for himself, the question, it is worthy 
of note that, although invariably restored in all mod- 
ern editions, the acting editions as invariably reject 
it, a curious identity (under our second supposition) 
of the stage customs of the seventeenth and nine- 
teenth centuries ! If, on the other hand, the First 
Quarto was a stolen and surreptitious version of the 
second, there is a curious indication, first pointed out 
by Richard Grant White, that the actor who took 
the part of Voltimand was bribed to furnish all or 
parts of it. 

" Meantime . . in my comparison of the two 
texts," says Mr. White, " I found evidence which 
justifies the fixing of the charge of piracy upon a 
single unknown man, — the actor of the very small 
part of Voltimand. My reason for this conclusion 
is this, very briefly : The two texts show such an ex- 
act correspondence of the two or three speeches 
of this unimportant personage, and of his cues, and 
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of all that is uttered while he is on the stage, as 
cannot be accounted for, under the circumstances, 
except on the assumption that they came from the 
man who had made himself letter perfect in the 
speeches, and had heard what immediately preceded 
and followed them again and again." 

But, when Shakespeare first wrote that play within 
a play, he filled it with beauty and with Shakespear- 
ean characteristics. Witness the following lines : — 
Full fortie yeares are part, their date is gone, 
Since happy time ioyn'd both our hearts as one: 
And now the blood that fiU'd my youthful! veines, 
Runnes weakely in their pipes, and all the ftraines 
Of muficke, which whilome pleafde mine care. 
Is now a burthen that Age cannot beare : 
And therefore fweete, Nature muft pay his due, 
To heauen muft I, and leaue the earth with you. (Q. 13 12.) 

These lines are somewhat corrupted, but no mean- 
er hand than Shakespeare's wrote the verses from 
which they were copied. Where did these lines 
come from, if Mr. White's theory is the correct one } 
Note the beauty of the third, fourth, and fifth lines ; 
and notice, too, how our "absolute Johannes Fac- 
totum," to whom all human knowledge seems to be 
but a matter of instinct, in them asserts the cir- 
culation of the blood in the veins, and "pipes," a 
truth which Harvey probably did not even suspect 
until at least thirteen years later, and did not' pub- 
licly declare and demonstrate until a quarter of a 
century after the publication of this Quarto. 

When re-writing the tragedy, our poet felt the ne- 
cessity of more distinctly separating this mimic play 
from the body of the drama, and, by intensifying 
the feeling that it was a play, of so intensifying the 
feeling that the surroundings were those of real life. 
So he carefully and unsparingly pruned out the 
beauty of the lines and for them substituted the fol- 
lowing jog-trot (F. 2024) : — 
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Full thirtie times hath Phoebus' Cart gon round, 
Neptune's fait Wafli, and Tellus Orbed ground : 
And thirtie dozen Moones with borrowed fheene, 
About the World haue times twelue thirties beene, 
Since loue our hearts, and Hymen did our hands 
Vnite comutuall, in moft facred Bands. 

Faith, I muft leaue thee Loue, and fliortly too : 
My operant Powers my Funftions leaue to do : 
And thou flialt liue in this faire world behinde, 
Honour'd, belou'd, and haply, one as kinde. 

Is it possible that any " actor who put down from 
memory a sketch of the original play as it was acted, 
and who wrote very illegibly," or any "bad poet, 
most probably a bookseller's hack," who, "without 
any personal intercourse with the writer of these 
notes, availed himself of them to make up his early 
copy of Hamlet: and who, according to the theory 
that, between them, they, with scarcely any appre- 
ciation for the poetry or real beauties of the play, 
mangled our drama of to-day into the form of the 
first edition : could blindly mangle 

My operant Powers their Funflions leaue to do 

into 

And now the blood that fill'd my youthfull veines 
Runnes weakely in their pipes, and all the ftraines 
Of muficke, which whilome pleafde mine eare. 
Is now a burthen that Age cannot beare ?" 

If further proof is needed that the chief differ- 
ences between the first and second Quartos are ow- 
ing to the re-writing and careful elaboration of the 
drama by the hand of him who originally sketched 
it out in rough, many strong arguments favoring 
that view may be found in the " Introductory Note 
to Hamlet" in Knight's edition of Shakespeare. And 
a careful examination and comparison of the two 
forms of the drama, line by line, will furnish so 
many proofs of the truth of this view that their com- 
bined weight seems to me irresistible. 
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We have, then, evidences that Shakespeare's 
Hamlet was re-written at least once. Was it re- 
written or substantially changed more than once ? 
There is some reason to believe that it was recast 
several times, and that we have evidences of its ex- 
istence in at least four different forms. 

Observe that the earlier references to the play all 
quote the phrase " Hamlet, revenge." The infer- 
ence is strong that these were the words with which 
the ghost first appealed to Hamlet, and that this 
appeal was repeated again and again, until, to the 
popular ear, it represented the burden of its mission. 
Could it have so done had it been a fact that, in the 
play as originally presented, the phrase did not occur 
at all (as in the case of our present version) ; even 
if the word " revenge " had occurred but twice in 
one of the appearances of the spirit to Hamlet and 
not at all in the other .' May it not have been that, 
when the history was first written, the mission of 
the ghost was exclusively to invite to vengeance, and 
that, with the riper experience of Shakespeare's later 
years and his deeper insight into human nature, he 
learned to infuse more of a mixture of human feel- 
ings into the yearnings of the " perturbed spirit " 1 

There is therefore at least some little reason for 
thinking that neither the first nor the second Quarto 
gives the drama in its first state. A clue to still 
another state of Hamlet is found in a German play 
entitled Der Bestrafte Brudermord, oder : Prinz 
Hamlet aus Daennemark " (Fratricide Punished ; 
or, Prince Hamlet of Denmark), which there is 
strong reason for believing to be a free adaptation 
of Shakespeare's Hamlet in some one of its early 
forms. A translation of this German play is given 
in Furness's Variorum Shakespeare, and a collation 
of the drama as there given, with the first and sec- 
ond Quartos and the first Folio, shows many strik- 
ing points of difference. 
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The date of this form of the drama is fixed, with 
almost absolute certainty, to a period within a few 
years after 1589, by the fact that when, after the 
death of Polonius, or Corambis, the king proposes 
to send Hamlet to England, the latter replies: "Ay, 
ay. King; just send me off to Portugal, so that I 
may never come back again;" when, I believe, Dr. 
Latham was the first to call attention, in this con- 
nection, to the fact that in an expedition to Port- 
ugal, in 1589, of twenty-one thousand soldiers and 
eleven hundred gentlemen, eleven thousand of the 
soldiers and seven hundred and fifty of the gentry 
perished. It is this, undoubtedly, to which Hamlet 
refers, and the probability is that the allusion was 
first made very soon after the unfortunate event, and 
while it was fresh in the minds of the people. 

In the drama as it appears in the second Quarto, 
and as it was substantially reproduced in the first 
Folio, there are elements of crudeness and imma- 
turity such as would naturally occur if the play were 
originally written when Shakespeare was quite 
young, and later had been re-written and amplified, 
but still with the retention of much that would 
hardly have taken its present shape if it were wholly 
composed when he was nearly forty years of age. 
The wisdom and confidence that come with ripening 
years are, to the youth, but garrulity and braggado- 
cio ; and so we find Shakespeare making a butt of 
Polonius. In his later plays we find a veneration 
for the aged that is wholly wanting in Hamlet. So, 
too, in Macbeth, we find the ghost an airy being, in- 
visible to all but him whom he came to visit ; in 
Hamlet he is of a grosser nature, and appears to the 
soldiers, to Horatio and Marcellus, as well as to his 
son. The difference between the real insanity of 
Ophelia and the mock madness of Hamlet is not 
clearly and sharply defined as is the contrast be- 
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tween Edgar and Lear, and it is partly owing to this 
fact that so much difference of opinion has existed 
as to the true character of the hero. 

It will not be thought strange that the drama 
should be revised and re-written many times, if it is 
remembered that it was Shakespeare's avocation to 
keep the stage supplied with plays. London in 
those days was not larger than the present size of 
many an unimportant city, and even the most suc- 
cessful play could not long be kept upon the boards. 
It appears from Henslowe's memorandum book, that 
within about two years, from the summer of 1594 to 
that of 1596, no less than forty new plays were pro- 
duced, being an average of one each eighteen days. 
No inventive power could stand this constant drain 
or continue to produce absolutely new plays with this 
rapidity. Then, as now, a play that had met with 
success in the past would be taken up again and 
reproduced. In those days, however, it is evident 
that the play was more completely re-written and 
greater changes made than are now customary. 

It is therefore impossible, in the case of the ma- 
jority of Shakespeare's dramas, to refer them to any 
particular period. Some of the least powerful may 
not have had this careful revision, merely because 
they did not prove especially successful at first, and 
seemed on reexamination to be hardly worth re- 
writing. Most of the successful plays, however, con- 
tain passages written on several different occasions, 
and the probability is strong that many of the plays 
that have come down to us date their origin much 
farther back than is shown by any existing record. 

The ancient story of the Danish Prince, from 
which Shakespeare drew his first conception of our 
drama, broadly sketches a few events, — too few by 
far to furnish incidents for a five-act play to hold 
the boards for three hours or more, and much con- 
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structive skill is requisite to continue the play 
through its three hours' course with a sustained in- 
terest throughout. The introduction of the ghost ; 
of Ophelia, maddened by the death of her father ; 
of Laertes, clamorous for revenge; of the court fool 
and the peasant, afterwards replaced by Osric and 
the grave-diggers, gives the piece its necessary 
length ; but now a new difficulty is met. 

In reading the old story no hesitation or vacilla- 
tion in the prince is apparent; events move quickly 
in the story, and although much delay really oc- 
curred, it does not strike the reader. The excuse 
that, as the king was constantly surrounded by an 
armed guard, Hamlet was compelled to wait for a 
fitting opportunity, seems plausible, until the play is 
put upon the stage ; then it is evident that a young 
hero, panting with desire to revenge his father's un- 
timely death, would "sweep to" his "revenge," — 

And for his means, would husband them so well, 
They should go far with little. 

Laertes, in the form of the play given in Fratri- 
cide Punished, comes mildly into the presence of 
the king and says : " Gracious lord and king, I de- 
mand of your majesty my father, or just vengeance 
for his lamentable murder. If this be not done, I 
shall forget that you are king, and revenge myself 
on him who has done the deed." 

Later, however, in order to more fully contrast 
his character with that of Hamlet, he, with far less 
cause to seek revenge, in an instant brushes away 
the excuse as to the number of attendants constantly 
surrounding the king, and raising a body of follow- 
ers overpowers the guards and forces his way to the 
presence of the usurper : — 

To hell, allegiance ! vows, to the blackest devil ! 
Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit ! 
I dare damnation : —to this point I stand,— 
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That both the worlds I give to negligence, 
Let come what comes ; only I '11 be revenged 
Most thoroughly for my father. 

The exigencies of the play, however, deny such a 
course to Hamlet. The death of the king is the 
end of the drama : hence it must be delayed until 
the play has run its proper length. Although the 
original tragedy was probably not more than half 
the length of that which we now have, even in this 
short form it soon was evident that the excuses that 
were given for the delay were not sufficient. Ham- 
let might have made an opportunity : if no better 
had occurred, he might at least have taken that 
which fortune sent him when he found the murderer 
at prayer. He must not seize it, however, for the 
play had not run its proper course ; and yet he could 
not fail to grasp it without forfeiting the character 
of an earnest, loving, heroic son, consumed with de- 
sire to revenge the foul wrongs of his most foully be- 
trayed and murdered father. None other than Shake- 
speare would dare to make the attempt to present a 
hero of this stamp, or, daring, would have met with 
aught but ignominious failure. The German play 
does not seem to have been from the original Hamlet 
of Shakespeare : scarcely any of the perplexing con- 
tradictions of Hamlet's mind are met in Fratricide 
Punished, and many of them are lacking in the 
first Quarto of 1603. The real growth of the play, 
as it was re-cast from time to time, was mainly in 
the development of this character, and, to some ex- 
tent, at least, it is probably true that Shakespeare 
wrote rather as he must than as he would. Given 
the vital incidents of the drama, as Shakespeare 
made them, and the character of the prince gradu- 
ally evolved itself into that which we know it to be, 
and he who called him into being could hardly stay 
b 
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the process or change the result, even if he were dis- 
posed to do so.-' 

Setting aside all discussion upon this subject, 
there are a few minor points to which it seems well 
to call attention. 

The name is given by Saxo-Grammaticus as 
" Amleth," and sometimes appears in the form 
" Ambleth." It therefore seems to be connected with 
the old Danish and modern Icelandic " Ami " or 
"Ambl," defined as "Persistent labor without espe- 
cial dexterity or apparent result." The verb "Am- 
bla" means "To bungle in the performance of any 
task." It seems probable, however, that the radical 
meaning included the idea of ultimate success, but 
by slow steps and through the use of means that 
seem poorly adapted to their purpose. If so, it 
would appear to be connected with the Latin ambu- 
lare (the English "amble"), meaning "To proceed 
at a slow pace." The termination "eth" makes the 
appellation definite, and the word "Aml-eth" is, 
therefore, nearly equivalent to the English phrase, 
" The bungler," and so is found to be an excellent 
characterization of the prince who finally revenged 
his father's death by the use of slow and indirect 
means which for a long time seemed to bring him 
no nearer to the accomplishment of his design. 

In connection with this discussion of the deriva- 
tion of the name of " Hamlet," it seems appropriate 
to call attention to Shakespeare's thorough acquaint- 
ance with the Latin language. Ben Jonson's state- 
ment that Shakespeare had "small Latin and less 
Greek " has been frequently quoted as a proof that 
he knew but little of those languages, in forgetful- 

1 The present writer has elsewhere set forth his views as to the 
character of Hamlet as it presented itself to its creator's mind, and 
will not here repeat them. See The Mystery of Hamlet, Philadel- 
phia, J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1881. 
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ness of the fact that it indicates that he had some 
knowledge of Greek and a more thorough familiar- 
ity with the Latin. It is quite probable that he had 
not that intimate acquaintance with the classical au- 
thors that Jonson possessed, and that he, therefore, 
appeared to the latter to be comparatively ignorant 
of the classical languages. Moreover, it would be 
quite in keeping with his character that, after learn- 
ing so much Latin as answered his own purposes, 
he should refrain from making a boast or display of 
his acquirements. This much is certain to any one 
who will read any one of Shakespeare's plays ; that 
the author who coined so many words from Latin 
roots, and who used such words so discriminatingly 
and yet so daringly, must have had a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the language from which they were 
derived. Until we possess better references than 
are now available as to the dates when many of our 
common English words first came into use, and as 
to the authors by whom they were first employed, 
we shall not know how numerous are the familiar 
words and phrases that we owe to Shakespeare's 
coinage. Many words occur in his plays, however, 
which are either rarely employed elsewhere, or else 
which are used by Shakespeare with a meaning dif- 
ferent from that which they ordinarily convey, and 
which could not have been attributed to them by 
any one who was not thoroughly informed as to the 
precise powers of their Latin originals. 

It is said of the interpolated drama that it is "An 
excellent play, well digested in the scenes, set down 
with as much modesty as cunning." Now Cicero 
(De Off., lib. i) states that, by the Stoics, modestia 
is used as the equivalent of the Greek evra^La and 
means a setting forth in proper order and shape ; 
skill in the art of expression. This is precisely the 
sense in which Shakespeare uses the word. 
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In the term "rivals," 

If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 
The rivals of my watch, 

there is an evident remembrance that its derivation 
is from rivus, a brook, and a reversion to the time 
when two sentinels of opposing armies, separated 
from each other by a little stream, watched, each 
upon his own bank, while in the quiet and loneli- 
ness of the night each became in a certain sense a 
companion for the other. 

Among the omens which appeared "A little ere 
the mightiest Julius fell," there are mentioned 

Disasters in the sun. 
with apparent reference to the derivation of the 
word " disaster " from dis, used with a sinister sense, 
and astrum, a star or heavenly body, a term some- 
times applied to the sun. It is stated that at the 
voice of the cock 

The extravagant and erring spirit hies 

To his confine. 

" Extravagant" is from extra, beyond, outside of, and 
vagare, to wander, to roam, to range about. We are 
accustomed to apply the word to a going beyond the 
proper limits in the expenditure of money or in the 
description of facts. Shakespeare uses it here in its 
broad, general meaning of roaming beyond the cus- 
tomary limits, and then defines it by the word " err- 
ing," derived from erraro, to wander about. 

This present object makes probation. 
Now "probation" ordinarily means a time or period 
of trial. Shakespeare here uses it, however, as mean- 
ing proof ; from the Latin probare, to prove. 

The phrase "The perfume and suppliance of a 
minute " has frequently been misunderstood, and 
has given rise to many learned conjectures. " Sup- 
pliance " here is not used as meaning supplication. 
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but as a doublet of the word " supply," derived from 
the Latin siipplere, and having the common termina- 
tion ance. 

The whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a ioTged process of my death 
Rankly abused. 

Behind the arras I'll convey myself 
To hear the process. 

The Latin procedere means not only to go before, to 
advance, but is also used in the sense of to be reck- 
oned : to be brought into account. Hence process 
here means a reckoning, a setting forth, an account, 
thus coming near to the meaning of the French /r(7- 
ces and the English law term process. 

The ghost complains that he was cut off " disap- 
pointed." The word here means "unprepared," as 
" appointed " is sometimes used for equipped, pre- 
pared, ready. 

Polonius states that 

To expostulate 
What majesty should be 

would be a waste of time. Here "expostulate" is 
used, not in its usual sense of to dispute, to demand 
earnestly, as a derivative from expostulare, but is 
treated as if it were from exponere (participle ex- 
positus), to set forth, to relate. 

Polonius's word " perpend " is a direct transfer to 
English of the Latin perpendere, to weigh carefully, 
to consider. 

In form and moving how express and admirable ! 

"Express" is from exprintere, to press out ; hence 
the participle expressus means standing out from the 
surroundings, clearly distinguished, and differing from 
all about. 

Not tomb enough and continent 
To hide the slain. 
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You shall find in him the continent of what part a gentleman 
would see. 

Here "continent" means "that which contains" 
and is derived from C07itinere, to contain, to hold. 

In our circumstance and course of thought, 
'Tis heavy with him. 

And so, without more circumstance at all, 
I hold it fit that we shake hands and part. 

Although "circumstance" is derived from circum- 
stantia, compounded from circum, about, and stare, 
to stand, Shakespeare, finding no better word to ex- 
press his thought and relying upon the power of cir- 
cum, uses it as if it meant a going about, a circuit, a 
beating about the bush. 

He that made us with such large discourse. 
Looking before and after, 

O God ! a beast, that wants discourse of reason, 
Would have mourned longer ! 

"Discourse" here means "discursiveness," being 
derived from discurrere, to run one way and another, 
to and fro, up and down. 

We will both our judgments join 
In censure of his seeming. 

" Censure " is used as the equivalent of judgment, 
from censere, to think, to judge, to give an opinion. 

Goodness, growing to a plurisy, 
Dies in his own too much. 

Here "plurisy" is used for plethora as if it were 
ixom plus, pluris, instead of from the Greek TrXeupa. 

Such a deed 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul. 

" Contraction," from the Latin contractio, is used 
with especial reference to the marriage contract as a 
drawing or bringing together. 

A station like the herald Mercury. 
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" Station " here means a standing, an attitude, from 
statio, the act of standing. 

One incapable of her own distress. 

" Incapable " is used with the meaning unable to 
hold, unable to comprehend, from capere, to hold, to 
comprehend. 

The occurrents, more and less 
Which have solicited. 

" Occurrents " for occurrences, from occurrere, to 
meet, to happen, to occur. Solicited from sollicitare, 
to move, to stir, to disturb. 

Other passages of the kind might be quoted from 
this tragedy ; and, in the originality and boldness 
with which the words are coined or employed, all 
the rest of Shakespeare's dramas bear similar testi- 
mony to his familiarity with the Latin language. 
Even the apparent mistakes are of a nature which it 
would require quite as much scholarship to commit 
as to avoid. 

Another point in which Shakespeare has been cu- 
riously misunderstood by some who have fancied 
that they were exploring the depths of his fancy 
when they were but skimming its surface, is in the 
indications which he gives in his plays of the length 
of time that they cover. As to our drama of Ham- 
let there has been all possible divergency of opinion 
as to the interval supposed to elapse between the 
opening and the closing scenes, some having thought 
the entire action to have transpired within a period 
of not more than ten days ; while others have imag- 
ined it to extend over at least ten years ; yet Shake- 
speare has clearly and unmistakably indicated that 
the opening scene occurred early in the month of 
January, just after the Christmas holidays, and that 
the tragedy reaches its inevitable end some three 
months later. 
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There even have been those who, in eloquent 
phrase, have urged the view that Shakespeare's 
method of dealing with the dramatic element of 
time is to artfully convey two opposite ideas of its 
flight — swiftness and slowness — so that by one 
series of allusions we receive the impression that 
the action of the drama is driving on in hot haste, 
and that all the events are compressed within a 
period of but a few days ; while by another series 
we are insensibly beguiled into the belief that they 
extend over months or years. " So," say they, 
"whenever time comes in as an element, we are 
subject to Shakespeare's glamour and gramarye — to 
his legerdemain. We are held in a confusion and 
delusion about the time." This theory is so pretty 
and striking — it harmonizes so nicely with our nat- 
ural love of mysticism and transcendental lore, and 
with the vague views of those who fancy that they 
are diving into the depths of Shakespeare when they 
do but skim the surface — that it is a pity that the 
facts are all against it. Now, the truth is that our 
immortal poet has laid out the action of the differ- 
ent scenes with minute consideration both of the 
time occupied by each and of the interval elapsing 
between them, when any occurs, and he has so care- 
fully indicated the lapse of time that he who runs 
may read, if he will but look as he runs. There is 
no conflict, no glamour ; neither confusion nor delu- 
sion. Disregarding for the moment the Quarto and 
Folio line numbers, and assuming an acting arrange- 
ment practically as at present conceded on the stage, 
let us proceed to demonstrate this. 

Act i., scene i, of the tragedy of Hamlet opens at 
midnight and continues until dawn, and at its close, 
Marcellus, speaking of Hamlet, says : — 

I this morning know 
Where we shall find him most conveniently. 
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In scene 2 Horatio says of the ghost : — 

My lord, I think I saw him yesternight, 

and Hamlet declares : — 

I '11 watch to-night. 

Upon the platform, 'twixt eleven and twelve 

I '11 visit you. 

This watch and its events are given in scenes 4 
and 5, while the third scene fills out the day, before 
the night comes on. Between the first and second 
acts, one — and the principal one — of the two inter- 
vals in the play occurs ; a lapse of time, as will here- 
after be shown, of a little more than two months. 
In act ii., scene i, Polonius says : — 

I will go seek the king, 
and in scene 2 he enters the audience chamber and 
announces that he has found 

The very cause of Hamlet's lunacy. 
In the same scene the players arrive, and Hamlet 
says of the play of "The Murder of Gonzago" : — 

We '11 ha't to-morrow night. 
This act, therefore, covers but one day, while the 
first scene of the next act occurs on the following 
day, as is proven by the words of Rosencranz in ref- 
erence to the actors : — 

They have already order 
This night to play before him. 

In scene 2 this mimic drama is given, and scenes 3 
and 4 occur the same night, Hamlet's interview with 
his mother taking place, in accordance with the mes- 
sage brought to him, immediately after the breaking 
up of the play : — 

She desires to speak with you in her closet ere you go to bed. 

Act 4 commences with a continuation of the events 

of the same night, as is shown by Gertrude's words : 

Ah, my good lord, what have I seen to-night ! 
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while the king declares : — 

The sun no sooner shall the mountains touch, 
But we will ship him hence. 

Morning has not dawned at the close of scene 3, for 
among the last words of the king is the declaration : 
I '11 have him hence to-night. 
Between scenes 3 and 5 the second interval of the 
play occurs ; a period, probably, of not less than two 
weeks, nor more than about a month. 

In the last words of scene 5 the king says to 
Laertes : — 

I pray you go with me, 
and the conversation between them is concluded in 
scene 7. In the same scene the letter from Hamlet 
is read, in which he writes : — 

To-morrow shall I beg leave to see your kingly eyes. 

Ophelia's burial, in act v., scene i, takes place on 
the following day, for the king says to Laertes : — 
Strengthen your patience in our last night's speech : 

and there is no reason for thinking the action of the 
final scene to be delayed beyond the close of the 
same day, for in it Hamlet concludes his explana- 
tions to Horatio, and is welcomed " back to Den- 
mark " by Osric, who must, therefore, then meet him 
for the first time since his return. Moreover, the 
words of the king in his last speech, in scene i, — 
We '11 put the matter to the present push, 

indicate clearly that it was not his intention to allow 
any delay to occur. 

It therefore appears that act i. represents the 
events of two nights and the intervening day, and 
that some interval of time then elapses. Act ii., 
scene i, to act iv., scene 3, inclusive, covers two 
days and the night following the second day; and, 
after a second interval, the events of two days are 
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given in act iv., scene 5, and the remaining scenes 
of the play. 

It now remains to determine the length of the two 
intervals. 

Act i. opens when the late king was 

But two months dead; nay, not so much, not two ; 

while, in the third act, the time since his death is 
stated to be " twice two months." The interval is, 
therefore, two months, or a little more. During 
this time Hamlet, in pursuance of his studied plan, — 

Fell into a sadness, then into a fast, 
Thence to a watch, thence into a weakness. 
Thence to a lightness, and by this declension 

into his feigned madness. During this time Ophe- 
lia, in accordance with her father's commands, — - 

Did repel his letters, and denied 
His access to her. 

That she had not spoken with him for some length 
of time is shown by her statement that the presents 
given her by him she had 

Longed long to re-deliver, 
and it was only on the day preceding the opening of 
act ii. that Hamlet had carried his feigned insanity 
so far as to force his way into her closet and frighten 
her with his antics. It was at about this time also 
that the king decided upon his "hasty sending" for 
Rosencranz and Guildenstern, that they, by associat- 
ing with him, might learn the cause of his affliction. 
The ambassadors, whose departure for Norway is 
mentioned in the first act, are welcomed home again 
in the second, thus giving us another evidence of 
the lapse of time. Still another indication of the 
length of the interval is contained in the fact that 
Lamond, a gentleman of Normandy, reached the 
Danish court after Laertes' departure and " two 
months " before his return (F. 3072). 
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In the second interval there has been time enough 
for the news of the death of Polonius to reach Laer- 
tes in Paris, and for him, " in secret," to return and 
spend some time in hiding, while he 

Feeds on his wonder, keeps himself in clouds, 
And wants not buzzers to infect his ear 
With pestilent speeches of his father's death : 

until at last he raises the body of men by whose aid 
he breaks through the defences of the king and de- 
mands vengeance for the death of his father. The 
interval had also been sufficient for Fortinbras to 
march from Denmark to Poland, win a victory there, 
and then return as far as the Danish court on his 
way home. It was not sufficient, however, for Ro- 
sencranz and Guildenstern to reach England, there 
to meet their deaths, and for the news to be brought 
back from England to Denmark. Although Hamlet 
leaped upon the " pirate " ship when only two days 
out at sea, it is likely that a much greater time 
would elapse before his return. If it were only for 
appearances' sake, it would be necessary that he 
should remain on the ship for some little length of 
time to keep up the pretence that it was a " pirate " 
that had attacked him, and in order that the fact 
might not become known that it was in reality one 
of the vessels of Fortinbras that had rescued him, in 
accordance with a plot agreed upon between the two 
princes. On his return he recognized the fact that 
the interim before the arrival of the news from Eng- 
land would be but short, and that in this time, if 
ever, he must act. In truth he had not an hour to 
spare, for the English ambassadors reached the Dan- 
ish court only a few minutes after the death of the 
king. 

The best clue to the length of the interval be- 
tween scenes 3 and 4 of the fourth act is, however, 
given by the flowers that were in bloom at each of 
the two periods. 
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In the last scene there are named pansies, colum- 
bines, daisies, crowflowers, nettles, and long-purples ; 
flowers which in England (and it is the English 
rather than the Danish flora that is referred to by 
Shakespeare) are all in bloom during the month of 
April. The time of Polonius's death is fixed with 
beautiful precision by the words of Ophelia : — 

I would give you some violets, but they withered all when 
my father died. 

It is in March that the English violets bloom and 
pass away. 

The early violets of the United States, the "John- 
ny Jump-ups " of the children, have a curious syn- 
chronism in their flowering, which distinguishes them 
from other plants, and which seems to have passed 
unnoticed. Go at the right time, and you may find 
the grass beneath the trees and in moist or shady 
spots fairly blue with unnumbered myriads of these 
blossoms. Go two days later, and you may look in 
vain for a single specimen. They wither, literally, 
in a day. This little phrase of Shakespeare's shows 
the same peculiarity to be true of the English vio- 
lets ; and yet Shakespeare is the only writer who 
has observed it. Many another poet would have 
made it the basis of a dozen similes, and would have 
spun out verse after verse with varying references to 
it, yet Shakespeare, in his wealth, makes but this un- 
noticed and incidental allusion to the fact, and refers 
to it no more forever. 

The flowers that are mentioned, therefore, show 
that the tragedy ends in April, and that it was some 
time during the month of March that Polonius was 
slain. The action commenced some two months, or 
a little more, before that time, or during the first 
half of the month of January, a time when 
The air bites shrewdly ; it is very cold. 

About two months before this, or early in Novem- 
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ber, the treacherous Claudius stole upon his sleeping 
brother 

With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 
And in the porches of his ear did pour 
The leperous distilment. 

And it was in December, or 

Within a month — 
A little month ! 

after her first husband's death that Gertrude married 
his murderer. 

Why was it that for thirty days the perturbed 
spirit of the former king allowed 

The royal bed of Denmark (to) be 

A couch for luxury and damned incest, 

and made no sign ? 

The answer is given by Marcellus : — 

Ever 'gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 
And then, they say no spirit dare stir abroad. 

It was, therefore, not until after the Christmas holi- 
days were passed, that the ghost of Hamlet's father 
could bring his message from the grave. 

Here it may be well to notice a variation between 
the First Quarto and the following edition of Ham- 
let, the only one in which the time is changed. In 
the first form of the play that has come down to us, 
Gertrude's marriage did not occur until about two 
months after her first husband's death, and the 
drama opens immediately after her wedding. The 
winter's cold is but slightly referred to, and the sea- 
son of the year seems not to have been as firmly 
fixed in Shakespeare's mind as it was by further 
thought and study. 

There are two passages which seem to indicate 
warmer weather than is consistent either with the 
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" bitter cold," which is twice referred to, or with a 
January night. These are : — 

The morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastern hill 
and 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And 'gins to pale his uneffectual fire. 

These I can only account for by the theory that 
they formed part of the drama in an earlier state, 
before the time of the play had been fully developed, 
and that their beauty saved them in the later forms 
that we now have, notwithstanding their inconsist- 
ency with the " bitter cold " of a winter's night. 

It cannot escape attention that the first days of 
November would be very late for the elder Hamlet 
to be able to continue his afternoon custom of sleep- 
ing within his orchard. Still, it is not impossible 
that pleasant autumn weather might continue until 
that season of the year. 

It may be worthy of notice that the action in the 
original Hystorie of Hamblet, on which the drama is 
founded, covers a period of "many years," and that, 
in the German play, Fratricide Punished, which by 
some is thought to be an adaptation of an early form 
of the drama which has not otherwise reached us, 
there is not a single indication of any definite lapse 
of time or of the season of the year. 

In the tragedy, as we now possess it, there are, as 
shown above, two or three passages in which there 
is some apparent conflict with the remainder of the 
play as to the season of the year in which the action 
took place ; but for any evidence of uncertainty as 
to the lapse of time, for any legerdemain or gla- 
mour, the student will look in vain. On the contrary, 
there are but few creations of the intellect in which 
the passage of time is as clearly and unmistakably 
indicated. 
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As for the various points that have been thought 
to show some confusion in the mind of our poet, 
there are none which upon careful examination will 
not be found to have melted into air — thin air — leav- 
ing not a rack behind. 

When Hamlet learned the truth of his suspicions, 
and resolved to obey his father's entreaties for re- 
venge, he needed the aid of a stronger mind, and 
felt the want of sympathy and counsel ; but it is not 
remarkable that Horatio should have remained un- 
noticed about the court for some two months after 
his arrival, during the time that Hamlet was first 
occupied in brooding over his father's death and his 
mother's shame ; for then his melancholy filled his 
mind to the exclusion of all other thoughts, and he 
had not felt it necessary to take any immediate ac- 
tion. Polonius was surprised at Ophelia's account 
of the outbreak of Hamlet, for it had but just oc- 
curred, and no such indication of violent madness 
had preceded it ; Hamlet's former state having been 
that of a gradual passage from sadness to fasting, 
sleeplessness, weakness, and lightness ; and his 
feigned insanity had but just reached a state which 
frightened the king into sending for the former com- 
panions of the prince to keep him company. 

Ophelia had longed, for a considerable period, to 
redeliver Hamlet's remembrances ; for, in accordance 
with her father's instructions, she had denied him 
all access to her for some two months, and on the 
occasion (the day before she returned his gifts) when 
Hamlet, in fantastic attire, came suddenly before 
her, no word was spoken, and her surprise and agi- 
tation would naturally have prevented all thought of 
his remembrances. 

When Hamlet tells Rosencranz and Guildenstern 
that he has "of late foregone all custom of exer- 
cises," it is merely as an excuse for his loss of mirth, 
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in order that they may not learn its true cause ; but 
the fact was, as Hamlet confessed to Horatio, that 
since the time when Laertes went into France (that 
is to say, since the time when the ghost first ap- 
peared to him) he had been in continual practice 
with the foils. 

Laertes had been at home, " in secret," for some 
little time before he forced his way into the pres- 
ence of the king, gathering the populace to his side 
and maturing his plans for rebellion. There is no 
reason to believe that he had failed to take time to 
go to his own home after returning from France. 
On the contrary, perhaps, Ophelia's words, 

My brother shall know of it. 

indicate that even in her madness there remained in 
her mind a knowledge of her brother's presence near 
her. Laertes was surprised at her insanity, for her 
mind had but just given way, and he, with the king 
and queen, saw her first violent outbreak. 

It seems strange that the king should propose a 
fencing match but a few hours after the burial of 
Ophelia, and that her brother should be wilHng to 
engage in it ; but the king's fear of Hamlet, and La- 
ertes' desire for revenge, seemed so great as to over- 
ride all other considerations. 

The discrepancy between Hamlet's apparent 
"youth," and the thirty years which are fixed as his 
age by the words of the grave-digger and of the 
player king, is the last point to which reference need 
be made ; and, without stopping to discuss the sub- 
ject here, it may be briefly said that much of the ap- 
parent discrepancy disappears upon careful examina- 
tion, and that sufficient explanation may be found 
for the little that may seem to remain. 

It is not to be expected that any single essay 
upon this majestic play could cover — or even cata- 
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logue — the myriad points made in its exegesis for 
almost two hundred years. As to any single one of 
them, critics may reasonably differ. For example, a 
line is thought to have dropped out between the lines 

A moth it is to trouble the mind's eye, 
and 

In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 
in the splendid passage in the Second Quarto be- 
tween F. 123 and F. 124.1 But, since the speech 
where these occur is put into the mouth of Hora- 
tio, who, while speaking, is eagerly and excitedly 
watching for the reappearance of the Ghost — when 
his words would naturally come disjointedly, and be 
interspersed with starts and pauses — possibly the 
hiatus was as intentional a part of the author's plan 
as the items of detail here and there which have 
striven to so clearly indicate the lapse of time cov- 
ered by the play itself. 

The more closely any one of Shakespeare's dramas 
is studied, the more irresistible becomes the conclu- 
sion that he wrote with all possible care ; that he re- 
wrote and revised his plays time and again ; that 
every word was thoughtfully weighed before it was 
allowed to take its place, and that, whenever faults ap- 
pear to us to exist in his work, they are much more 
likely to lie in our own carelessness and lack of ap- 
preciation than in any imperfection in the poet. 

Edward P. Vining. 

^ Ante, p. vii. 

[Dr. F. A. Leo, of Berlin, President of the Deutschen Shake- 
speare-Gesellschaft, announces to his fellow-students that he has, 
through Dr. Heyd, head librarian of the Royal Public Library at 
Stuttgart, discovered a "Ducal Remembrance-Book" of 397 pages, 
which is supposed to have belonged to the Duke Frederick I. of 
Wurtemburg, in which the Duke, or the writer of the book, mentions 
the names — some thousands in number— of persons with whom the 
Duke made acquaintance in the course of his travels. Among 
these names are those of the two spies whom King Claudius set 
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upon his nephew, Prince Hamlet, interwritten thus : "iS77- In utra- 
que fortuna ipsius fortune esto memor^ ydrgen Rofsenkraiitz. i^7y. 
Ferendum et sperandum, P. Guldenstern." Dr. Leo says that this 
" Remembrance-Book " {Siammbuch) contains entries of the mottoes 
of Frederick II. of Denmark, who died in 1588, and of his Queen, 
Sophia, and that there is further evidence citable, in connecting the 
owner or writer of this Stammbuch, or commonplace book, with the 
Scandinavian peninsula, — " by the word ' Haffiiiae ' (Copenhagen) at 
the right hand side of the name ' Sthen Billlde tilll Wandaas ' " which 
occurs immediately above the Latin entries we have just quoted. 
Dr. Leo, with an exceedingly proper caution, makes no comments 
upon these facts except to pass them along for investigation. He 
adds, however, that Rosencrantz is a common enough name in Den- 
mark to-day, and that Dr. Balti writes him that the family of Giilden- 
stern became extinct in that country in 1729, but is traceable back- 
wards as far as A. D. 1300, adding that he has seen, or read, the funeral 
sermon preached over the remains of Rosencrantz and Giildenstern 
who were gentlemen and parasites at the Danish court prior to 1600, 
and who might have been seen by a company of English actors visit- 
ing Denmark, and so described by Shakespeare. Of course if there is 
no forgery or trick in this, and if the entries in the Stuttgart Stamm- 
buch are genuine, they would be valuable corroborative evidence of 
what most of this age have come to believe, viz. ; that William 
Shakespeare was no recluse writing verses in a garret or a cloister, 
but was constantly moving among men and affairs, and drawing very 
liberally upon both for the material, nomenclature, and situations of 
his plays. — General Editor.] 



THE SAGA OF AMLETH^ 

In the reign of King Rorick, Gervendel was gov- 
ernor and commander in Jutland. At his death the 
king appointed his two sons, Hardvendel and Fenge, 
in their father's place, to defend and govern Jutland 
in common. Hardvendel took to the sea and made 
a great name for himself as a Viking. When he 
had spent three years in this manner, it happened 
that King Koller of Norway went in search of him 
to try his luck, whether he would be able to over- 
come so mighty and renowned a lord. Having 
searched for him a long time, they happened both to 
run up with their ships under an island in the high 
seas. They landed, each on his side, to wander 
about and enjoy the beauties of the place, when 
they met unawares in the wood. Hardvendel ad- 
dressed the king and said: "As you have challenged 
me, and we shall have to fight it out before we sep- 
arate from this island, it would seem to me most 
advisable, if so it pleases you, that we take up the 
combat alone between ourselves, to show what we 
are able to do, each without the help of any one 
else." 

King Koller was struck with the young man's 
clever and manly words, and replied : "As you leave 
it to me to choose between a standing battle or a 
single combat, I shall prefer what you propose. If 
we two flight it out together without any further 

1 Translation by the Compte de Falbe, from a manuscript, with 
marginalia in the chirography of the twelfth century, now in the Royal 
Museum at Copenhagen, and supposed to be contemporary with the 
one used by Federsen. 
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noise, the others will better judge of our valor, and 
we shall finish this quarrel the sooner. But as we 
are uncertain how this fight will end, we will agree 
on two points before we begin. The first, that the 
one who gains the victory will provide for the proper 
and honorable interment of the other in the pres- 
ence of both our armies ; though we may differ in 
mind and purpose, we are united in the interest of 
human nature. It would be inhuman to let our an- 
ger so get the better of us that it should last after the 
death of the other. Our anger and jealousy shall 
fall to the ground when one of us falls, and great 
honor will be attributed to him who honors his dead 
enemy. Another point we must not forget : It often 
happens that a knight is so hardly wounded that, 
though he remains alive, he would prefer a thousand 
times to die. In death all grief and pain is forgot- 
ten, but, if alive, he suffers daily from the injury 
done to his body and his limbs ; we will therefore 
agree to pay ten pounds of gold as compensation to 
the one who is crippled in such a manner." 

After having pledged themselves to these condi- 
tions, they at once began the combat without wait- 
ing, though they met for the first time ; neither 
could the enjoyment they had had from the beauties 
of the scenery turn their hasty minds and manly 
courage. Hardvendel forgot, in his eagerness, to 
hold his shield before him. He seized his sword in 
both hands and struck repeatedly so hard on Kel- 
ler's shield that it fell from him in splinters. With 
the same stroke he cut off one of his legs. As this 
wound proved fatal, he was interred, as agreed upon, 
with great ceremony. After this, Hardvendel pur- 
sued and killed Sela, Koller's sister, also a very able 
Viking and warrior. 

Having spent three years on the seas, Hardvendel 
returned home and made himself so agreeable to 
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King Rorick, by presenting him with the best part 
of his booty, that he obtained the hand of Geruthe, 
the king's daughter. By her he had a son called 
Amleth. His brother Fenge became envious of his 
good fortune, and watched for an opportunity to 
take his life. Not content with having killed his 
own brother, Fenge took to himself his wife, Ge- 
ruthe. Fenge was not only a tyrant, but cunning and 
false, and endeavored to hide his wickedness behind 
the mantle of piety and virtue. He pleaded that he 
had killed his brother to protect the pious and noble 
lady Geruthe against her hard and impious husband, 
at whose hands she had suffered much ill treatment 
without any fault of hers. These lies succeeded, 
and would so even nowadays with many princes and 
lords, who honor at their courts calumniators and 
flatterers. 

When Amleth, Hardvendel's son, became aware 
of this, he feared for his own life ; and, to save it, he 
pretended to be out of his mind. He rolled himself 
in the mud, and smeared his face and his body there- 
with. Sometimes he sat in the ashes at the fire- 
place and brushed the coals to and fro. Sometimes 
he bent pieces of wood, made them hot in the fire, 
and shaped them into hooks. When asked what he 
meant them for, he answered, " I make spears to 
avenge my father's death." Some thought his an- 
swer silly ; but such pieces of work, which he pre- 
served carefully, helped him later on, as will be seen, 
to fulfil his purpose. Others, who thought more of 
his doings, suspected that he was not so mad as he 
appeared, but that he concealed his wisdom behind 
silly and treacherous pretence. In consequence, 
they formed a scheme to test him in secrecy with a 
beautiful woman, in order to discover whether he 
would allow himself to fall in love with her. For it 
is in accordance with human nature to be unable to 
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dissimulate when in love and to resist love's crav- 
ings when alone with the beloved object. A large 
forest was chosen for the purpose. Amongst those 
who accompanied him on his way thither was one 
who had been brought up with him. He thought of 
their old associations, and gave Amleth a secret hint 
to be on his guard, as he knew it would cost him his 
life if he gave the slightest indication of a sane mind, 
especially if he touched the woman who was to meet 
him in the forest. Amleth thought as much himself, 
and, as they brought him a horse, he mounted it the 
wrong way, turning his back to the horse's neck and 
his face to its tail, to which he fixed the harness, as 
if he did not know any better. As they proceeded 
through the wood they met a wolf. Amleth asked 
what it was. They said, " It is a filly." Amleth re- 
plied, " Fenge has too few such fillies in his stables." 
In jesting thus he insinuated that wolves and wild 
beasts might take his stepfather's life and revenge 
his father's death. He always contrived to put his 
words in such a manner that he could not be caught 
in what he said, though he never told a direct false- 
hood. When passing along the sea-shore, his follow- 
ers pointed to the white sand, and asked him what 
he thought of such beautiful fine flour. He an- 
swered, " It has been ground by wind-mills from the 
white froth of the wavy sea." Having proceeded 
far into the forest they left him, that he might feel 
without restraint toward the young lady whom they 
had arranged to meet him unawares. But his for- 
mer playfellow gave him a warning. He caught a 
wasp, stuck it upon a straw, and let it fly toward 
Amleth. When he saw this he knew at once that a 
snare had been set for him. He went further on 
into a thicket with the young lady, where no one 
could see them. She had been brought up from 
childhood with Amleth, and he besought her, on ac- 
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count of their friendship, to return his love but not 
to betray him, and she did so. 

On his return home he was questioned in jest 
whether he had won the heart of the young lady. 
He answered, " Yes," and on their questioning him, 
added, "we sat on a couch made of the roof of a 
house, a horseshoe and the comb of a cock." They 
all laughed at this answer, but he had taken parts of 
all these with him, when he went into the forest, in 
order -that he might always be able to speak the 
truth. They also questioned the young woman; but 
she denied his assertions, and they all believed her, 
as no one had seen what had taken place. His 
friend also told how he had warned him by the sig- 
nal he had sent. Amleth answered that, in fact, he 
had seen something flying before him with a straw 
in its tail. They all laughed at this, but his com- 
rade was pleased at this cautious answer. As they 
had failed in snaring Amleth this time, one of 
Fenge's friends advised him to try in another way to 
discover Amleth's dissimulation. Fenge was to pre- 
tend to leave home on important business, and mean- 
while lock Amleth up alone with his mother. The 
counsellor offered to hide himself in the place to lis- 
ten to their secret conversation, convinced that, if 
Amleth was the least sane, he would not conceal his 
plans from his mother. But Amleth was on his 
guard. He began, as usual, to run about the house, 
threw out his arms as if they had been wings, and 
crowed like a cock. Finding a heap of straw in 
which the spy was hidden, he jumped about upon it 
until he felt something beneath his feet. He then 
got a sword and thrust it through the concealed 
man. He afterward dragged him out, killed him, 
and cut his body into small pieces. He boiled the 
parts in water, and threw them into the pig-sty to be 
devoured by the pigs. After having done this, he 
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turned to his mother, who shed tears over his mad- 
ness, and said to her : " You wicked woman, who 
take into your arms the one who murdered your dear 
husband, and who love the man who made your son 
fatherless. Only brute animals live in such a man- 
ner together. You have shown that such is your 
nature, having forgotten so soon your first husband. 
It is not without reason that I pretend to be mad, 
because the man who did not spare his own brother 
will not have pity on others of his blood and kin. It 
is indeed not madness to defend one's own life by 
feigning madness. My father's death weighs on my 
heart day and night. Might I only find the oppor- 
tunity to avenge him ! But such designs cannot be 
executed at once. It requires great cunning to over- 
come so hard and cruel a tyrant. Do not bemoan 
my madness, but your own shame and dishonor." 
With these hard words he turned his mother's heart 
from sin to virtue, from her unnatural love toward 
her former faith in his own father. 

When Fenge returned home and asked about his 
spy, Amleth said that he had seen him fall into the 
pig-sty where he had been devoured by the hogs. 
Though this answer was true, it was received with 
derision. Fenge would now have murdered Amleth, 
but he feared his grandfather. King Rorick, and his 
mother's anger. He therefore sent him with letters 
to the king of England, not caring if he threw dis- 
grace on his good friend in order to escape suspi- 
cion himself. When Amleth was ready to start, he 
told his mother when a year and a day had elapsed 
to say she had tidings of his death. She was then 
to have the hall hung with black cloth, sewn together 
as. if for his funeral. Amleth promised that that 
same day he would return to her. He then took his 
departure with two of his stepfather's men, who had 
letters engraved on staves, as was the custom in 
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those days, in which the king of England was re- 
quested to take Amleth's life. One night, on the 
passage, while his companions were asleep, Amleth 
found the letters about them, and, having read the 
message, he effaced the words and altered their 
meaning so as to tell the king not only to kill his 
two companions, but also to wed Amleth to his 
daughter. On their arrival the men delivered the 
letters, not knowing that they were betraying them- 
selves. The king, concealing his intentions, received 
them all in a friendly manner. But Amleth would 
not eat or drink what was offered him. They all 
wondered that the young foreigner should despise 
the royal, costly dishes as if they were food for ser- 
vants. The king secretly ordered one of his men to 
hide by night in Amleth's chamber and listen to his 
talk with his companions. These asked him why he 
had not partaken of the food and drink as if they 
had contained poison. Amleth answered them, say- 
ing : " The bread tasted of blood, the beer of iron, 
and the meat of dead men's corpses." But not only 
did he criticise the dinner, but the host himself. 
He said that the king had the eyes of a thrall, and 
that the queen behaved in three things like a maid- 
servant. When these words were related to the 
king next day, he said : " Either this man is very 
clever, or he is more insane than any one else." He 
sent for his steward, and asked whether a battle had 
ever been fought on the fields where the corn for 
the bread was grown. The steward answered that 
the corn was grown on account of its fertility in a 
field in which dead men's bones were still to be 
found : a battle had been fought there in former 
days. When the king heard this he perceived the 
truth in Amleth's words, and asked, " Whence came 
the pork } " The steward confessed that the pigs 
had escaped and eaten of the corpse of a dead robber. 
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The beer was then examined, and in digging by the 
well whence the water had been taken, a great num- 
ber of rusty swords were found at the bottom. Per- 
ceiving that Amleth was right about all this, the 
king sent for his mother before him, secretly, and 
asked who was his father. His mother at first an- 
swered that she knew of no other man but his fa- 
ther, the king ; but on being threatened with torture, 
she confessed that a servant and thrall was his fa- 
ther. Later on the king asked Amleth himself why 
he found fault with his queen who behaved so kindly 
and friendly toward him. But Amleth answered 
that in three things her manners were those of a 
common and vulgar servant. For example, she cov- 
ered her head with a mantle when walking ; she 
turned her robes up to her belt ; and, lastly, she 
swallowed what she picked out of her teeth after the 
meals. 

The king told him that her mother had been a 
captive and in thralldom, in order to explain that 
she had such manners from habit rather than from 
blood and birth. 

The king praised Amleth's cleverness, and gave 
him his daughter in marriage. The day after the 
wedding, he had his two comrades hanged, accord- 
ing to the wish expressed in Fenge's letters. But 
Amleth feigned to be offended, and the king, to con- 
ciliate him, gave him a large sum of gold. This he 
melted into two hollow staves, which afterward he 
brought back with him to Denmark. 

After having spent about a year in England, Am- 
leth asked leave to go home, and carried nothing 
with him but the aforesaid two staves. On arriving 
in Jutland, he took off his smart clothes and covered 
himself with rags. He reached his father's house, 
where he found everybody in great glee. He en- 
tered the hall where they held his funeral. They 
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wondered at his return, and reproached one another 
for mourning the one who stood alive amongst them. 
When they asked him what had become of his com- 
rades, he drew forth the two sticks and said : " See ! 
here they are both." Amleth then busied himself 
with pouring out drink for the guests, so as to make 
them the more merry and drunk. But to be able to 
walk about with more ease, he tucked up his gar- 
ment with his belt. The guests could not endure to 
see him now and then draw his sword, and try the 
edge on his nails. They, therefore, hammered a 
nail right through the scabbard and the blade. He 
went on pouring out drink till they all became very 
drunk, lying down to sleep where they sat. When 
he had so far succeeded, he let all the cloth, with 
which the walls were hung, fall down, covering them 
entirely therewith, and fastening it together with the 
hooks he had made in former days, so that not one 
of the drunken guests could move or make his es- 
cape. He then set fire to the house above them, till 
it was all in flames. Then he hastened to the dor- 
mitory, to which Fenge had been carried by his ser- 
vants, took his sword from beside the couch, and 
hung his own in its place. He then woke him, say- 
ing : " Fenge, thy good men are burning into ashes, 
and here is Amleth with his hooks to avenge his 
father's death." 

Fenge jumped to his legs, and while he tried to 
draw the sword at his bedside, Amleth killed him. 

Having killed his stepfather, Amleth hid himself 
till he had learned what the common people would 
say about his deed, when they found the hall burned 
down to the ground, and only a few bones spread in 
the ashes, without any sign how it had happened. 
Some mourned over Fenge's death, whose body was 
found pierced by a sword. Others rejoiced in their 
hearts that the perpetrator had safely escaped. 
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The public excitement having subsided, Amleth 
made. his appearance, and called together to a meet- 
ing all those whom he knew to be truly devoted to 
his father, and spoke thus to them : 

" I trust, my good Danish lords, that you will not 
feel at all offended at the punishment inflicted upon 
Fenge and his Court when you remember the mur- 
der committed on King Hardvendel, you who were 
sincerely attached to my lord and father. Do not 
look upon this body as being that of an honest king, 
but as the remains of a cruel murderer. Remember 
your own great grief when you saw your true lord 
and king lying shamefully murdered without reason 
by his own brother. Your eyes moistened with woe 
and pity over the mutilated body of Hardvendel, so 
mutilated that hardly one limb hung on to the other. 
And who could doubt that this tyrant committed 
the murder but in order to deprive our country of 
its liberties .? His traitor hand made at one stroke 
my father a corpse and you his thralls. Would any 
one of you be disposed to praise Fenge's cruelty 
more than Hardvendel's goodness? Remember how 
virtuous was Hardvendel, his impartiality in dealing 
between man and man, how graciously he received 
one and all. Now that this tyrant has met with his 
fate, you will acknowledge that the country has suf- 
fered no injury, but has greatly benefited. Who 
will mind that 'falseness has cut its own master's 
throat'.' I acknowledge having given this man his 
death. I acknowledge having revenged my father 
and my country. I have done alone what you, one 
and all, ought to have done, and not with one hand, 
but with both your hands. Let it be reckoned in 
my favor that I have performed this manly deed 
without any man's advice or assistance. Not that I 
doubt that, if I had called upon you, you would read- 
ily have given me your assistance for the love you 
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bore to my father, and which I am assured did not 
die with him. I thought it right that these traitors 
should be punished, but that you should not be con- 
cerned in it, and I deemed it unnecessary to call on 
you to help me in what I was able to perform alone. 
The others were burnt into ashes, but Fenge's corpse 
I spared for your hands, that you might burn it, and 
satisfy your just wrath upon it. Here, here, take 
courage ; gather fuel, light the fire to burn that infa- 
mous corpse, the instrument of all evil ; scatter his 
poisonous ashes to the winds, and let these limbs 
find no grave. No place in our fatherland shall be 
said to preserve his remains, neither water nor earth. 
Such must be the funeral of a tyrant and a murderer 
who did not spare his own kin and blood. 

" And what shall I say of the misery and grief 
which I have suffered these many years .'' You 
know it all better than I can tell you. My step- 
father aimed at my life. I lived in sighs and tears, 
in fear for my existence. You felt angry that I 
seemed in my insanity unable to avenge my father. 
But in this I perceived that you kept your faith, and 
that you had not forgotten my father's death. Have 
pity on my poor bereaved mother, once your queen. 
Rejoice that the double shame and dishonor have 
been removed from her, which she suffered when 
she was forced to marry her husband's brother and 
murderer. 

"I hid my talents under the cloak of insanity. 
But whether I be worthy now to acquire the realm 
is for you to decide. I am the next by birth, by 
right, and by desert. To me you owe your libera- 
tion from evil and the good that has befallen you." 

With such words the young lord moved every 
man's heart with pity. Their emotion having sub- 
sided, they unanimously elected him their king, hav- 
ing great confidence in him, and admiring his hav- 
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ing been able so long to deceive everybody, as well 
as his having so bravely fulfilled his task. 

After having arranged everything in Denmark, 
according to his own designs, he fitted out three 
costly vessels and sailed to England to confer with 
his consort's father. He took along with him many 
fine young warriors, richly equipped, in order to ap- 
pear now in splendor, where he formerly arrived in 
an unseemly manner. He had his shield engraved 
and painted with all the manly deeds performed by 
him since his childhood, as a proof of his valor and 
strength. It represented his father's death and his 
uncle's unlawful marriage ; how Amleth made his 
hooks ; how he rode along the sea-shore into the for- 
est and concealed his love ; how the spy was killed, 
sodden, and thrown to the pigs ; further, how he 
peiformed his journey to England and returned 
home. There hung his comrades on the gallows, 
while he sat at his wedding-feast with the king's 
daughter. Here you saw how he poured out drink 
for Fenge's guests, and afterward fell upon them, 
killed and burned them. The shields of his men 
and servants were all gilt, that his suite might ap- 
pear the more stately. 

The king of England received them well, and as 
they sat down at the banquet given in their honor, 
he inquired how fared Fenge. He only then learned 
from Amleth that he, about whose health he in- 
quired with interest, was dead. And when he heard 
that Amleth had been his bane, he felt great inward 
grief, becase he and Fenge had sworn a mutual en- 
gagement to avenge each other's death. He was 
much moved by conflicting thoughts ; on the one 
side, his love for his daughter and son-in-law ; on 
the other hand, his faith to his friend, and the 
strong oath by which he was bound to him. At last 
the sworn faith got the upper hand, and he decided 
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to avenge the death of his friend. But in order not 
to act against the laws of hospitality, or to have an 
open feud with his own son-in-law, he invited Am- 
leth, his own queen having recently died, to take 
upon himself the mission to proceed to Scotland, and 
to persist till the queen of that country consented to 
become his wife. He made this request to Amleth 
in order that the latter might lose his life through 
foreign hands ; because he knew well that this 
Scotch queen loved maiden life, and not only re- 
fused all suitors, but that all those who ventured to 
propose to her found their punishment and death. 

Amleth prepared at once for the journey, and pro- 
ceeded to Scotland accompanied by his own men as 
well as by a number of English. Having passed the 
border country and finding a pleasant green meadow 
country alongside a brook, he thought he would en- 
joy some rest ; he placed his sentinels and lay down 
to sleep. The queen, being informed of the arrival 
of these foreign guests, sent out ten of her men to 
gather information. One of these men succeeded in 
getting through the line of Amleth's guards, and 
withdrew with great skill and care his shield from 
under his head, with the letters of which he was the 
bearer, and carried them off so secretly that he was 
seen by no one. The queen, on seeing the shield, 
knew at once who was its owner, and having read 
the letters and learned that the king of England de- 
sired to marry her, she altered the words of the let- 
ters so as to imply that the king had demanded her 
hand not for himself but for Amleth, preferring a 
young husband to an old one. She also inserted in 
the letters many of Amleth's deeds corresponding 
with the shield, and used thus the same stratagem 
as Amleth had used toward his comrades. 

When Amleth woke, he became aware of what 
had happened, but laid himself down again as if he 
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were asleep, waiting to see what would occur. Soon 
after, the queen's spy returned, and deposited what 
he had formerly taken away. But Amleth seized 
the messenger and put him in chains. He then 
woke his followers and proceeded to the queen, to 
whom he delivered the king's sealed letters. The 
queen, whose name was Hermentrude, read the let- 
ters, and praised Amleth for his manly deeds ; how 
he had avenged his father's death, delivered his 
mother from her shame, and recovered the sway 
from the man who aimed at his life. He having 
risen to royal glory, she thought him worthy of shar- 
ing with her the crown and sceptre she had a right 
to dispose of, an offer many before had canvassed for, 
but paying for such presumption with their lives. 
She begged him to turn now his mind toward her, 
and to look more for birth and position than for 
beauty. Having said this, she embraced Amleth, 
who, moved by her loving words, took her in his 
arms and pledged his word to her. They then sent 
word to their friends and the lords of Scotland, and, 
the wedding having taken place, they proceeded to 
England with their men, who followed secretly with 
a hidden design. 

On arriving in England, Amleth was met by his 
wife, the king's daughter, who had learnt what had 
happened, and who came hastening toward him say- 
ing, that, though she had good reason to complain, 
her love was greater than her anger. She begged 
him not to turn his heart away from her, for the 
sake of their son, and warned him against the 
schemes of her father, who was offended because 
Amleth had won the lady whom he had wished to 
marry. 

While they were thus conversing, the king him- 
self arrived and met Amleth with sweet words and 
a false heart, inviting him to be his guest. Amleth 

d 
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saw the fraud, but in order not to show fear or ap- 
prehension, he took with him only two hundred 
horsemen, and put on his armor under his clothes. 
On arriving at the king's residence, under the porch 
the king thrust his sword at Amieth, and would 
have run it through him had not his armor protected 
him. Amleth was slightly wounded, and returned 
at once to his men. He sent the Scotch spy to the 
king to explain to him how all had happened, so as 
to show his own innocence in the matter. But 
the king followed at his heels and slew many of 
his men. Amleth was in consequence in great dan- 
ger the following day, and was obliged to raise up 
his men's dead bodies with sticks and stones and tie 
them on to their horses, that his army might look 
stronger than it was in reality. The dead men 
ranged in battle order were nearly as many as the 
live ones. This was a wonderful warfare, but Am- 
leth succeeded notwithstanding. The English were 
seized with terror, and were overcome by the dead, 
whom, when alive, they had themselves defeated. 
The king fled, and was slain by the Danes, who fol- 
lowed hard upon him. After this victory, Amleth 
won much booty in England, and then left with his 
two consorts for Denmark. 

In the mean time King Rorick had died, and was 
succeeded by Viglet, his son. He tormented Am- 
leth's mother, saying that her son had by false pre- 
tences assumed the government of Jutland, which to 
bestow belonged only to Denmark's king, residing 
at the castle of Leyre, the capital. Amleth kept his 
counsel, and, sending presents taken out of English 
booty, he showed King Viglet all due honor and ser- 
vice, till he found an opportunity to revenge himself. 
He then sent him an open challenge, and defeated 
him. In this same war he also defeated Fialler, the 
commander in Sconen, who fled to a place called 
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" Undensacre," but which place nowadays is quite 
unknown. 

Viglet collected his forces anew from Seeland and 
Sconen, and challenged Amleth to fight. Amleth 
foresaw his own ultimate defeat, but preferred to die 
with honor rather than to live with shame. He was 
only anxious about Hermentrude's fate, and desirous 
to secure for her a good husband before he separated 
from her. But Hermentrude said she would follow 
her lord and master in the war, and she was not a 
true woman who feared to die with her husband. 
This promise Hermentrude did not keep. Amleth 
having been slain in Jutland by Viglet, she willingly 
betrothed herself to him. 

Such was Amleth's end. Had he been as fortu- 
nate as he was clever and brave, he would have come 
up to Hercules's renown, and gained a name among 
the greatest warriors. The field in Jutland where 
he was buried is still called after him : " Amleth's 
Heath." 
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THE ARGUMENT 

\T is not at this prefent, neither yet a fmall 
time fince, that enuy raigning in the worlde; 
hath in fuch fort blinded men, that without 
refpeft of confanguinitie, friendfhip, or fauour what- 
foeuer, they forget themfelues fo much ; as that they 
fpared not to defile their hands with the blood of 
those men, who by all law and right they ought 
chiefly to defend and cherifh. For what other im- 
preffion was it, that entered into Romulus heart, 
when under pretence of I know not what lawe, he 
defiled his hands with the blood of his owne brother, 
but the abhominable vice of defire to raigne ? which 
if in all the accurrences, profperities, and circum- 
ftances thereof, it were well wayed and confidered, I 
know not any man that had not rather Hue at his 
eafe, and priuately without charge, then being feared 
and honored of all men ; to beare all the charge and 
burden vpon his Ihoulders ; to ferue and pleafe the 
fantafies of the common people ; to liue continually 
in feare, & to fee himfelf expofed to a thoufand oc- 
cafions of danger ; and moft commonly alTailed and 
fpoiled, when hee thinkes verily to hold Fortune as 
flaue to his fantafies & will : & yet buyes fuch and 
fo great mifery, for the vaine & fraile pleafures of 
this world, with the loffe of his owne foule : making 
fo large a meafure of his confcience, that it is not 
once mooued at any murther, treafon, deceit, nor 
wickednefs whatfoeuer he committed, fo the way 
may be opened and made plaine vnto him, whereby 
hee may attaine to that miferable filicitie, to com- 
mand and gouerne a multitude of men (as I faid of 
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Romulus) who by a moft abhominable aftion, pre- 
pared himfelfe a way to heauen (but not by vertue.) 
The ambitious and feditious Orator of Rome, fup- 
pofed the degrees and fteps to heaven, & the wayes 
to vertue, to confift in the treafons, rauifhments, & 
maffacres committed by him, that firft layd the foun- 
dations of that citty. And not to leaue the hyfto- 
ries of Rome ; what, I pray you incited Ancius Mar- 
tinus, to maffacre Tarquin the Elder, but the defire 
of raigning, as a king : who before had bin the onely 
man to moue and folicite the faide Tarquinius, to 
bereaue the righte heires and inheriters thereof? 
What caufed Tarquinius the Proud, traiteroufly to 
imbrue his hands in the blood of Servius Tullius, his 
father in law, but onely that fumifh and unbridled 
deiire, to be commander ouer the cittie of Rome ? 
which pra6lice neuer ceafed nor difcontinued, in the 
faid principal cittie of the empire, as long as it was 
gouerned by the greateft & wifeft perfonages, chofen 
and elefted by the people : for therein haue beene 
feen infinite numbers of feditions, troubles, pledges, 
ranfommings, confifcations and maffacres, onely pro- 
ceeding from this ground and principle : which en- 
tereth into mens hearts, & maketh them couet and 
defirous to be heads and rulers of a whole common- 
wealth. And after the people were depriued of that 
libertie of Ele6lion, and that the Empire became 
fubiedl to the pleafure & fantafie of one man, com- 
manding al the reft, I pray you perufe their bookes, 
and read diligently their Hyftories ; and do but 
looke into the meanes vfed by the moft part of their 
kings and Emperours, to attaine to fuch power and 
authoritie : and you Ihall fee how poyfons, maffacres, 
and fecret murthers, were the meanes to pufh them 
forwards, that durft not openly attempt it, or elfe 
could not compaffe to make open warres. And for 
that the Hyftory (which I pretend to fhew vnto you) 
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is chiefly grounded vpon treafon, committed by one 
brother againft the other ; I will not erre far out of 
the matter : thereby defiring to fhew you, that it is 
and hath been a thing long fince pradtifed and put 
in vfe by men, to fpill the blood of their neereft kinf- 
men and friends, to attaine to the honour of being 
great and in authoritie, and that there hath bin 
fome, that being impatient of ftaying till their iuft 
time of fucceffion, haue haftened the death of their 
owne parents ; as Abfolon would haue done to the 
holy king Dauid his father : and as wee read of Do- 
mitian, that poyfoned his brother Titus, the moft 
curtious and liberall Prince that euer fwayed the em- 
pire of Rome. And God knowes we haue many the 
like examples in this our time, where the fonne con- 
fpired againft the father : for that Sultan Zelin, Em- 
perour of Turkes, was fo honeft a man, that fearing 
Baiazeth his father, would die of his naturall death, 
and that thereby he fhould haue ftayd too long for 
the Empire, bereaued him of his life : and Sultan 
Soliman his fucceffor, although he attempted not 
any thing againft his father, yet being mooued with 
a certaine feare to bee depofed from his Emperie, & 
bearing a hatred to Muftapha his fon (incited ther- 
unto by Ruftain Baffa whom the lewes enemies to* 
the yong prince, had by gifts procured therunto) 
caufed him to be ftrangled with a bowe ftringe, with- 
out hearing him (that neuer had offended his father) 
once fpeake to iuftifie his innocencie. But let vs 
leave the Turkes like barbarians as they are, whofe 
throne is ordinarily eftablifhed by the effufion of the 
blood of thofe that are neereft of kindred and con- 
fanguinitie to the Empire, & confider what Trage- 
dies haue bin plaid to the like effeft, in the memo- 
rie of our Anceftors, and with what charitie and love 
the neereft kindreds and friendes among them haue 
bin intertained ; one of the other, if you had not the 
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Hyftories extant before you, if the memorie were not 
in a manner frefh, & known almoft to euery man, I 
would make a long difcourfe thereof : but things be- 
ing fo cleare and euident, the truth fo much difcou- 
ered, & the people almoft as it were glutted with 
fuch treafons, I will omit them & follow my matter, 
to fhew you; that if the iniquitie of a brother, 
caufed his brother to loofe his life, yet that ven- 
geance was not long delayed : to the end that traitors 
may know, although the punilhment of their trefpaf- 
fes committed, be flayed for awhile, yet that they 
may affure themfelues, that without all doubt, they 
fhal neuer efcape the puifant and revenging hand of 
God : who being flow to anger, yet in the ende doth 
not faile to fhew fome fignes and euident tokens of 
his fearefull iudgement, vpon fuch as forgetting 
their duties, fhed innocent blood, and betray their 
Rulers, whom they ought chiefly to honour, ferue, 
and reuerence. 



THE PREFACE 

Although in the beginning of this Hyftorie, I 
had determined not to haue troubled with any other 
matter, than a Hyftorie of our owne time, hauing 
fufiScient tragicall matter to fatiffie the minds of 
men : but becaufe I cannot wel difcourfe thereof, 
without touching many perfonages, whom I would 
not willingly difpleafe ; and partly becaufe the Argu- 
ment that I haue in hand, feemed vnto me a thing 
worthy to bee offered to our French nobilitie for the 
great & gallant accurrences therein fet downe : I 
haue fomewhat ftrayed from my courfe, as touching 
the Tragedies of this our age : and, ftarting out of 
France and ouer Neitherlanders countries, I haue 
ventured to vifit the Hyftories of Denmarke, that it 
may ferue for an example of vertue and content- 
ment to our Nation (whom I fpecially feeke to 
pleafe), and for whofe fatiffaftion, I haue not left 
any flower whatfoeuer vntafted, from whence I haue 
not drawne the moft perfeft and delicate hony, 
thereby to bind them to my diligence herein : not 
caring for the ingratitude of the time prefent, that 
leaueth (and as it were reiefteth) without recom- 
pence, fuch as ferue the Common-wealth, and by 
their trauell and diligence honour their countrey, 
and illuftrate the Realme of France ; fo that often 
times the fault proceedeth rather from them, then 
from the great perfonages that haue other affaires 
which withdraw them from things that feeme of 
fmall confequence. Withall, efteeming my felfe 
more than fatiffied in this contentment and free- 
dome which I now enioy, being loued of the Nobili- 
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tie, for whom I trauell without grudging ; fauoured 
of men of learning & knowledge, for admiring & 
reuerencing them according to their worthineffe, 
and honoured of the common people, of whom al- 
though I craue not their iudgement, as not efteem- 
ing them of abilitie, to eternize the name of a worthy 
man, yet I account my felfe fufficiently happy to 
haue attained to this felicitie, that fewe or no men 
refufe, or difdaine to reade my workes, many admir- 
ing and wondering thereat : as there are fome, that 
prouoked by enuie, blame and condemne it. To 
whom I confeffe my felfe much bound and behold- 
ing, for by that their meanes, I am the more vige- 
lant, and fo by my trauell much more beloued and 
honored then euer I was : which to mee is the great- 
eft pleafure that I can inioy, and the moft abundant 
treafures in my coffers, wherewith I am more fatif- 
fied and contented, then (if without comparifon) I 
enioyed the greateft treafures in all Afia. Now re- 
turning to our matter, let vs beginne to declare the 
Hyftorie. 



THE HYSTORIE OF HAMBLET 

PRINCE OF DENMARKE 




CHAPTER I. 

How Horuendile and Fengon were made Gouenours of the 
Prouince of Ditmarfe, and how Horuendile marryed Ge- 
ruth, the daughter to Roderick, chief K. of Denmark : by 
whom he had Hamblet: and how after his marriage his 
brother Fengon flewe him trayteroujly, and marryed his 
brothers wife, and what followed. 

^OU muft . vnderftand, that long time before 
the Kingdome of Denmark receiued the 
faith of lefus Chrift, and imbraced the doc- 
trin of the Chriftians, that the common The Danes 
people in thofe dayes were barbarous & baJwus^ 
vncivill, and their Princes cruell, without ^""^ ™cimii. 
faith or loyaltie : feeking nothing but murther, and 
depofmg (or at the leaft) offending each 
other ; either in honours, goods, or lives : tie of""he 
not caring to ranfome fuch as they tooke 
prifoners, but rather facrificing them to the cruell 
vengeance, naturally imprinted in their hearts ; in 
fuch fort, that if ther were fometimes a good prince, 
or king among them, who beeing adorned with the 
moft perfeft gifts of nature, would adidl himfelfe to 
vertue, and vfe courtefie, although the people held 
him in admiration (as vertue is admirable to the 
moft wicked, yet the enuie of his neighbors was fo 
great, that they never ceafed untill that vertuous 
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man, were difpatched out of the world. King Rod- 
ericke, as then raigning in Denmarke, after 

Rodericke , , , r , . 11 • ^i 

kingofDen- hee had appeafed the troubles in the coun- 
trey, and driuen the Sweathlanders and 
Slaueans from thence, he diuided the kingdom into 
diuers Prouinces, placing Governours therein : who 
after (as the like happened in France) bare the names 
jutieatthis of Dukes, Marquefes, & Earls, giuing the 
th^nDU-^^ government of Jutie (at this prefent called 
marffe. Ditmarffe) lying vpon the countrey of Cim- 
brians, in the ftraight or narrow part of land, that 
fheweth like a point or cape of ground vpon the fea, 
which neithward bordereth vpon the countrey of 
Norway. Two valiant & warlike Lords, Horuendile 
and Fengon, fonnes to Geruendile, who likewife had 
beene gouernour of that Prouince. Now the great- 
efb honor that men of noble birth could at that time 
win and obtaine, was in exercifing the art of Piracie 
vpon the feas ; affayling their neighbours, & the 
countries bordering upon them : and how much the 
more they vfed to rob, pill, and fpoyle other Prou- 
inces, and Hands farre adjacent, fo much the more 
their honours and reputation increafed and aug- 
mented : wherein Horuendile obtained the 
akin'^anda highcft placc in his time, beeing the moft 
renouned pirate that in thofe dayes fcoured 
the feas, & hauens of the North parts : whofe great 
Coiiereking f^™^, fo mooued the heart of Collere, king 
of Norway, of Norway, that he was much grieued to 
heare that Horvendile furmounting him in feates 
of armes, thereby obfcuring the glory by him al- 
readie obtained vpon the feas : (honor more than 
couetoufneffe of richer, (in thofe dayes) being the 
reafon that prouoked thofe barbarian princes, to 
ouerthrow and vanquifh one the other ; not caring 
to be flaine by the handes of a victorious perfon. 
This valiant and hardy king, hauing challenged 
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Horuendile to fight with him body to body, the 
combate was by him accepted, with conditions, that 
hee which fhould be vanquifhed, ihould loofe all the 
riches he had in his Ihip, and that the vanquifher 
Ihould caufe the body of the vanquifhed (that ihould " 
bee flaine in the combate) to be honourably buried, 
death being the prife and reward of him that fhould 
loofe the battaile : and to conclude, Collere, king of 
Norway (although a valiant, hardy, and Horuendiie 

V ■ ,1 J flew Collere. 

couragious pnnce) was m the end van- 
quifhed and flaine by Horuendile : who prefently 
caufed a Tombe to be erefted, and therein (with all 
honorable obfeques fit for a prince) buried the body 
of king Collere, according to their auncient manner, 
and fuperftitions in thofe dayes, and the conditions 
of the combate, bereauing the Kings fhippes of all 
their riches, and hauing flaine the kings fifter, a 
very braue and valiant warriour, and ouerrunne all 
the coaft of Norway, and the Northren Hands, re- 
turned home again e layden with much treafure, 
fending the moft part thereof to his foueraigne, king 
Rodericke, thereby to procure his good liking, and fo 
to be accounted one of the greateft fauourites about 
his maieftie. 

The King allured by thofe prefents, and efteem- 
ing himfelfe happy to haue fo valiant a fubieft, 
fought by a great fauour and coutefie, to make him 
become bounden vnto him perpetually, giu- 

^ ,,. , .-r Hamlet 

ing him Geruth his daughter to his wife, fonneto 

r , ,1 TT Ti !_ , Horuendile. 

of whom he knew Jrloruendile to bee al- 
ready much inamored : and the more to honor him, 
determined himfelfe in perfon to condu6l her into 
Jutie, where the marriage was celebrated according 
to the ancient manner: and to be briefe, of this 
marriage proceeded Hamblet, of whom I intend to 
fpeake, and for his caufe haue chofen to renew this 
prefent Hyfforie. 
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Fengon brother to this Prince Horuendile, who 
[not] 1 onely fretting and defpighting in his heart 
at the great honor and reputation wonne by his 
Fengon, his brother in warlike affaires, but folicited 
agaSft hfs and prouoked (by a foolifh jeloufie) to fee 
brother. jjjj^ honorcd with royall aliance, and fear- 
ing thereby to bee depofed from his part of the gou- 
ernment : or rather defiring to be onely Gouernor : 
thereby to obfcure the memorie of the viftories and 
conquefts of his brother Horuendile ; determined 
(whatfoeuer happened) to kill him. Which hee ef- 
fefted in fuch fort, that no man once fo much as 
fufpefted him, euery man efteeming that from fuch 
and fo firme a knot of alliance and confanguinitie, 
there could proceed no other iffue than the full ef- 
fefts of vertue and courtefie : but (as I fayd before) 
the defire of bearing foueraigne, rule and authoritie, 
refpedleth neither blood nor amitie, nor caring for 
vertue as being wholly without refpe6l of lawes, or 
maieftie diuine : for it is not poffible that hee which 
inuadeth the countrey & taketh away the riches of 
an other man without caufe or reafon, Ihould know, 
or feare God. Was not this a craftie and fubtile 
Counfellor ? but he might haue thought that the 
mother, knowing her hulbands cafe, would not caft 
her fonne into the danger of death. But Fengon, 
hauing fecretly affembled certain men, & perceiuing 
himfelf ftrong enough to execute his interprife, Hor- 

Fen on "^ii<^ilS' ^is brother being at a banquet 
kuieth his with his friends, fodainely fet vpon him, 
where he flewe him as traiteroufly, as cun- 
ningly he purged himfelfe of fo deteftable a murther 
to his fubiefts : for that before he had any violent 
or bloody handes, or once committed parricide vpon 
his brother, hee had inceftuoufly abufed his wife, 
whofe honour hee ought as well to haue fought and 
1 \,Not, not in the text.] 
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procured, as traiteroufly he purfued and e£fe6led his 
deftruftion ; and it is moft certaine, that the man 
that abandoneth himfelfe to any notorious and 
wicked aftion, whereby he becommeth a great fmner, 
hee careth not to commit much more haynous and 
abhominable offences, & couered his boldneffe and 
wicked praftife with fo great fubtiltie and policie, 
and vnder a vaile of meere fimplicitie, that beeing 
fauoured for the honeft loue that hee bare to his Af- 
ter in lawe, for whofe fake hee affirmed, he had in 
that fort murthered his brother, that his finne found 
excufe among the common people, & of the Nobili- 
tie was efteemed for iuftice : for that Geruth being 
as courteous a princefTe, as any then liuing in the 
North parts, and one that had neuer once fo much 
as offended any of her fubiefts, either commons or 
Courtyers ; this adulterer and infamous murtherer, 
flaundered his dead brother, that hee would have 
flaine his wife, and that hee by chance finding him 
vpon the point ready to doe it, in defence of the 
Lady had flaine him, bearing off the blows which as 
then hee ftrooke at the innocent PrincefTe, without 
any other caufe of malice whatfoeuer : wherein hee 
wanted no falfe witnelTes to approoue his aft, which 
depofed in like fort, as the wicked calumniator him- 
felfe protefted, being the fame perfons that had born 
him company, & were participants of his treafon, fo 
that inftead of purfuing him as a paricide slanderers 
& an inceftuous perfon, al the Courtyers "o^'eS^n 
admired and flattered him in his good for- "rtuJus" 
tune: making more account of falfe wit- p='''°"^- 
nefTes and deteftable wicked reporters, and more 
honouring the calumniators, then they efteemed of 
thofe that feeking to call the matter in queftion, and 
admiring the vertues of the murthered Prince, 
would haue punifhed the mafTacrers and bereauers 
of his life. Which was the caufe that Fengon, 
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boldned and incouraged by fuch impunitie, durft 
venture to couple himfelfe in marriage 
ous marriage with her, whom hee vfed as his Concu- 
withTS°bro- binc during good Horuendiles life, in that 
erswie. ^^^^ fpotting his name with a double vice, 
and charging his confcience with abhominable guilt, 
and two fold impietie, as inceftuous adulterie, and 
parricide murther; and that the vnfortunate and 
wicked woman, that had receaued the honour to bee 
the wife of one of the valiantefl: and wifeft Princes 
in the North, imbafed her felfe in fuch vile fort, as 
to falfifie her faith vnto him, and which is worfe, to 
marrie him, that had bin the tyranous murtherer of 
her lawfull hufband : which made diuers men thinke, 
that fhe had beene the caufer of the murther, there- 
by to Hue in her adultery without controle. But 
where fhall a man finde a more wicked & bold wo- 
man, then a great perfonage, once hauing loofed the 
bands of honor and honeffie : This Princeffe who at 
the firft, for her rare vertues and courtefies was hon- 
ored of al men, and beloued of her hufband, as 
foone as fhe once gaue eare to the tyrant Fengon, 
forgot both the ranke fhe helde among the greateft 
dames, and the dutie of an honeft wife on her be- 
halfe. But I will not ftand to gaze and meruaile at 
women : for that there are many which feeke to 
blafe and fet them foorth : in which their writings, 
they fpare not to blame them all for the faults of 
fome one, or fewe women. But I fay, that either 
Nature ought to haue bereaued man of that opinion 
to accompany with women, or els to endow them 
with fuch fpirits, as that they may eafily fupport the 
, croffes they endure, without complaining 

If a man ber^ -' ^ ° 

decerned by lo oftcn and fo ftrangely, feeing it is their 

a woman, it , . „ o j ' o 

ishisowne ownc beaftlineue that ouerthrowes them. 

beafthnfie. .j, . , 

For if It be fo, that a woman is fo imper- 
fe6t a creature, as they make her to be : and that 
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they know this beaft, to bee fo hard to bee tamed as 
they affirme : why then are they fo foolifh to pre- 
ferue them, and fo dull and brutifh as to truft their 
deceitfull and wanton imbraceings. But let us 
leaue her in this extreamitie of laciuioufneffe, and 
proceed to fhewe you, in what fort the yong Prince 
Hamlet behaued himfelfe, to efcape the tyranny of 
his vncle. 



CHAPTER II. 

How Hamblet counterfeited the mad man, to efcape the tyr- 
atinie of his vncle, and how he was tempted by a woman 
(through his vncles procurement') who thereby thought to 
vndermine the Prince, and by that meanes to finde out 
whether he counterfeited madneffe or not : and how Ham- 
blet would by no meanes bee brought to confent vnto her ; 
and what followed. 

Gervth hauing (as I fayd before) fo much forgotten 
herfelf, the Prince Hamblet perceiuing him felfe to 
bee in danger of his life, as beeing abandoned of his 
owne mother, and forfaken of all men ; and affuring 
himfelfe that Fengon would not detraft the time, to 
fend him the fame way his father Horuendile was 
gone : to beguile the tyrant in his fubtilties (that ef- 
teemed him to bee of fuch a minde, that if he once 
attained to mans eftate, he wold not long delay y' 
time to reuenge the death of his father) counterfeit- 
ing the mad man with fuch craft & fubtill pra6tifes, 
that he made fhewe as if hee had vtterly loft his 
wittes : and vnder that vayle hee couered his pre- 
tence, and defended his life from the treafons and 
praftifes of the tyrant his vncle. And all though 
hee had beene at the fchoole of the Romane Prince, 
who becaufe hee counterfeited himfelfe to bee a 
foole, was called Brutus : yet hee imitated his fafh- 
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ions, and his wifedom. For euery day beeing in the 
Queenes Palace (who as then was more careful! to 
pleafe her whoremafter, then ready to reuenge the 
cruell death of her hufband, or to reftore her fonne 
to his inheritance) hee rent and tore his clothes, 
wallowing and lying in the durt and mire, his face 
all filthy and blacke, running through the ftreets 
like a man diftraught, not fpeaking one worde, but 
fuch as feemed to proceede from madneffe, and 
meere frenzie, all his aftions and ieftures beeing no 
other, then the right countenances of a man wholly 
depriued of all reafon and vnderftanding : in fuch 
fort, that as then hee feemed fitte for nothing, but 
to make fport to the Pages and ruffling Courtiers, 
that attended in the court of his vncle and father in 
law. But the yong Prince noted them well enough, 
minding one day to bee reuenged in fuch manner, 
that the memorie thereof fhould remaine perpetually 
to the world. 

Beholde, I pray you, a great point of a wife, and 
braue fpirite in a yong Prince, by fo great a fhewe 
of imperfeftion in his perfon for aduancement, and 
his owne imbafmg and defpiiing, to worke the 
meanes and to prepare the way for himfelfe to bee 
one of the happieft Kings in his age. In like fort, 
neuer any man was reputed by any of his a6lions 

Brutus ef- niore wifc and prudent then Brutus, dif- 
forOTunter-' fcmbling a great alteration in his minde, 
fooie.^ Read ^°'' *^^'- ^^ occafioH of fuch his deuife of 
™ Haiica"- foolifhneffe, proceeded onely of a good and 
naffus. mature counfell and deliberation ; not one- 

ly to preferue his goods, and Ihunne the rage of the 
proude Tyrant, but alfo to open a large way to pro- 
cure the banilhment and vtter ruine of wicked Tar- 
quinius, and to infranchife the people (which were 
before opprefTed) from the yoake of a great and mif- 
erable feruitude. And fo not onely Brutus, but this 
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man and worthy prince, to whom wee may alfo adde 
King David, that counterfeited the madde 
man among the petie kings of Paleftina, to terfeited the 
preferue his life from the fubtill praftifes Worekmg 
of thofe kings. I fhew this example, vnto 
fuch as beeing offended with any great perfonage, 
haue not fufificient meanes to preuaile in their in- 
tents, or reuenge the iniurie by them receiued : but 
when I fpeake of reuenging any iniury receiued, 
vpon a great perfonage, or fuperior : it 
muft be vnderftood by fuch an one as is 
not our foueraigne, againfte whome wee male by no 
meanes refifte, nor once praftife anie Treafon nor 
confpiracie againft his life: and hee that will followe 
this courfe, muft fpeake and doe all things whatfo- 
euer that are pleafmg and acceptable to him whom 
hee meaneth to deceiue, praftife his aftions, and ef- 
teeme him aboue all men, cleane contrarye to his 
owne intent and meaning ; for that is rightly to 
playe and counterfeite the foole, when a man is con- 
ftrained to diffemble, and kifTe his hand, whome in 
hearte hee could wifhe an hundred foote depth vn- 
der the earth, fo hee mighte neuer fee him more : if 
it were not a thing wholly to bee dilliked in a chrif- 
tian, who by no meanes ought to haue a bitter gall, 
or defires infe6ted with reuenge. Hamblet in this 
forte counterfeiting the madde man, many times did 
diuers aftions of great and deepe confideration, and 
often made fuch and fo fitte anfweres, that a wife 
man would haue iudged from what fpirite fo fine an 
inuention might proceede ; for that ftanding by the 
fire and Iharpning flicks like poynards and prickes, 
one in fmiling manner afked him wherefore he made 
thofe little ftaues fo fharpe at the points, Afubtiii 
I prepare (faith he) pierfmg dartes, and priJceiiL- 
fharpe arrowes, to reuenge my fathers death, '" 
fooles as I faid before, efteemed thofe his words 
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as nothing; but men of quicke fpirits, and fuch as 
hadde a deeper reache began to fufpeft fomewhat, 
efteeming that vnder that kinde of folly there lay 
hidden a great and rare fubtilty, fuch as one day 
might bee preiudiciall to their prince, faying that 
vnder colour of fuch rudenes he fhadowed a crafty 
poUicy, and by his deuifed fimplicitye, he concealed 
a Iharp and pregnant fpirit, for which caufe they, 
counfelled the king to try & know if it were poffi- 
ble, how to difcouer y' intent & meaning of y'yong 
prince, & they could find no better, nor more fit in- 
uention to intrap him, then to fet fome faire, and 
beawtifull woman in a fecret place, that with flatter- 
ing fpeeches and all the craftiefb meanes fhe could 
vfe, fhould purpofely feek to allure his mind to haue 
his pleafure of her : for the nature of all 
ruptedin youug men (fpecially fuch as are brought 
vp wantonlie) is fo tranfported with the 
defires of the flefh, and entreth fo greedily into the 
pleafures therof, that it is almofb impoflTible to couer 
the foul affeftion neither yet to diffemble or hyde 
the fame by art or induftry, much leffe to fhunne it. 
What cunning or fubtilty fo euer they vfe to cloak 
theire pretence, feeing occafion offered, and that in 
fecret, fpecially in the moft inticing fmne that rayn- 
eth in man, they cannot chufe (being conftrayned 
by voluptuoufneffe), but fall to naturall e£fe6l and 
^ , ., . working. To this end certaine courtiers 

Subtilties ° 

vfedtodif- were appointed to leade Hamblet into a 

couer rlam- . * * 

bietsmad- folitary place within the woods, whether 
they brought the woman, inciting him to 
take their pleafures together, and to imbrace one an- 
comipters Other, but y' fubtill pradtife vfed in thefe 
fleme'lfm™' our daics, not to try if men of great account 
^OTrtfand bee extraft out of their wits, but rather to 
great houfes. jeprlue them of ftrength, vertue, and wife- 
dome, by meanes of fuch deuilifh pra6titioners, and 
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jntefernall fpirits, their domeftical feruants, and 
ininifters of corruption : and furely the poore prince 
at this affault had bin in great danger, if a gentle- 
man (that in Horuendiles time had bin nourifhed 
with him) had not fhowne himfelfe more affedlioned 
to the bringing vp he had receiued with Hamblet, 
then defirous to pleafe the Tirant, who by all 
meanes fought to intangle the fonne in the fame 
nets wherein the father had ended his dayes. This 
gentleman bare the courtiers (appointed as afore- 
faide of this treafon) company, more defiring to giue 
the prince inftrudlions what he fhould do, then to 
intrap him making full account that the leaft Ihowe 
of perfedl fence and wifedome that Hamblet fhould 
make, would be fufficient to caufe him to loofe his 
life : and therfore by certain fignes he gaue Ham- 
blet intelligence, in what danger hee was like to fall 
if by any meanes hee feemed to obaye, or once like 
the wanton toyes, & vicious prouocations of the 
gentle woman, fent thither by his Uncle : which 
much abafhed the prince, as then wholy beeing in 
affe6tion to the Lady, but by her he was likewife in- 
formed of the treafon, as being one that from her 
infancy loued and fauoured him, and would haue 
been exceeding forrowfull for his miffortune, and 
much more to leaue his companie without inioying 
the pleafure of his body, whome fhe loued more 
than her felfe. The Prince in this fort hauing both 
deceiued the courtiers, and the Ladyes expectation, 
that afKrmed and fwoore that hee neuer once offered 
to haue his pleafure of the woman, although in fub- 
tilty hee affirmed the contrary : euery man there 
vpon alTured themfelues that without all doubt hee 
was diftraught of his fences, that his braynes were 
as then wholly void of force, and incapable of reafon- 
able apprehenfion, fo that as then Fengons pradlife 
took no effeft : but for al that he left not off : ftill 
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feeking by al meanes to finde out Hamblets fubtilty : 
as in the next chapter you Ihall perceiue. 



CHAPTER III. 

How Fengon, vnde to Hamblet, ajecond time to intrap him 
in his pollitick madnes : caufed one oj his counfellors to be 
fecretly hidden in the Queenes chamber : behind the arras, 
to heare what fpeeches pajl betweene Hamblet and the 
Queen and how Hamblet killed him, and ejcaped that 
danger and what followed. 

Among the friends of Fengon, there was one that 
aboue al the reft, doubted of Hamblets praftifes, in 
counterfeiting the madman, who for that caufe faid, 
that it was impofTible that fo craftie a gallant as 
Hamblet that counterfeited the foole, fhould be dif- 
Anotherfub- coucred with fo common & vnfkilfull prac- 
de«i?e'"° tifes, which might eafily bee percieued, and 
Hamblet. ^.j^^j. jq finde out his politique pretence it 
were neceffary to inuent fome fubtill and crafty 
meanes, more attra6liue, whereby the gallant might 
not haue the leyfure to vfe his accuftomed diffimula- 
tion, which to effect he faid he knewe a fit waie and 
a moft conuenient meane to effe6l the kings defire, 
and thereby to intrap Hamblet in his fubtilties, and 
caufe him of his owne accord to fall into the net 
prepared for him, and thereby euidently fhewe his 
fecret meaning : his deuife was thus, that King 
Fengon fhould make as though he were to goe fome 
long voyage, concerning affayres of great impor- 
tance and that in the meane time Hamblet fhould 
be fhut vp alone in a chamber with his mother, 
wherein fome other fhould fecretly be hidden behind 
the hangings, vnknowne either to him or his mother, 
there to ftand and heere their fpeeches, and the 
complots by them to bee taken, concerning the ac- 
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complifhments of the diffembling fooles pretence, af- 
furing the king that if there were any point of wife- 
dome and perfeft fence in the gallants fpirit that 
without all doubte he would eafily difcouer it to his 
mother as being deuoid of all feare that fhe would 
vtter or make knowne his fecret intent, beeing the 
woman that had borne him in her bodie, and nour- 
ifhed him fo carefully, and withall offered himfelfe 
to be the man, that fhould Hand to barken, and 
beare witneffe of Hamblets fpeeches with his mother, 
that bee might not be efteemed a counfellor in fuch 
a cafe, wherein he refufed to be the executioner, for 
the behoofe and feruice of his prince. This inuen- 
tion pleafed the king exceeding well, efteeming it as 
the onelie and foueraigne remedie to heale the prince 
of his lunacie, and to that ende making a long voy- 
age iffued out of his pallace, and road to hunt in the 
forreft, meane time the counfellor entred fecretly 
into the Queenes chamber, and there hid Hambiets 
himfelfe behind the arras, not long before ^"'"'"y- 
the Queene and Hamblet came thither, who being 
craftie and poUitique, as foone as bee was within 
the chamber doubting fome treafon, and fearing if 
he fhould fpeake feuerely and wifely to his mother 
touching his fecret praftifes he fhould be vnder- 
ftood, and by that meanes intercepted, vfed his ordi- 
nary manner of diffimulation, and began to come 
like a cocke beating with his armes, (in fuch manner 
as cockes vfe to ftrike with their wings), vpon the 
hangings of the chamber, whereby feeling fomething 
ftirring vnder them, he cried a rat a rat, 
and prefently drawing his fworde thruft it uenge taken 

IT- 1 • 1 T 11 n .1 by Hamblet 

mto the hangings, which done, pulled the vpon Mm 
counfellour (halfe dead) out by the heeles, hauebetraid 
made an end of killing him, and beeing 
flaine, cut his bodie in peeces, which he caufed to be 
boyled and then caft it into an open vaulte or priuie, 
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that fo it mighte ferue for foode to the hogges, by 
which meanes hauing difcouered the ambufhe, and 
giuen the inuentor thereof his iuft rewarde, hee 
came againe to his mother, who in the meane time 
wepte and tormented her felfe, to fee all her hopes 
fruftrate, for that what fault foeuer fhe had commit- 
ted, yet was fhee fore grieued to fee her onely child 
made a meere mockery, euery man reproaching her 
with his folly, one point whereof fhe had as then 
feene before her eyes, which was no fmall pricke to 
her confcience, efteeming that the Gods fent her 
that punifhment for ioyning inceftuoufly in marriage 
with the tyrrannous murtherer of her hufband, who 

like wife ceafed not to inuent all the means 
Geruthesre- hc could, to bring his nephew to his ende, 

accuiing his owne naturall indifcretion, as 
beeing the ordinary guide of thofe that fo much de- 
fire the pleafures of the bodie, who Ihutting vp the 
waie to all reafon refpeft not what male enfue of 
their lightnes, and greate inconftancy, and how a 
pleafure of fmall moment is fufificient to giue them 
caufe of repentance, during their Hues, and make 
them curfe the daye and time that euer any fuch ap- 
prehenfions, entred into theire mindes, or that they 
clofed their eies to reie6t the honeftie requifite in 
Ladies of her qualitie, and to defpife the holy infti- 
tution of thofe dames that had gone before her both 
in nobilitie and vertue, calling to mind the great 
Rindea prayfcs and commendations giuen by the 
Sm"ab°I^° Danes to Rinde daughter to King Ro- 
chaftit.e. there, the chafteft Lady in her time, and 
withall fo fhamefaft that fhe would neuer confent to 
marriage with any prince or knight whatfoeuer, fur- 
pafTmg in vertue all the ladyes of her time, as fhee 
herfelfe furmounted them in beawtie, good behau- 
iour, and comelines, and while in this fort fhe fate 
tormenting herfelfe, Hamlet entred into the cham- 
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ber, who hauing once againe fearched euery corner 
of the fame, diftrufting his mother as well as the 
reft, and perceiuing himfelfe to bee alone, began in 
fober and difcreet manner to fpeak vnto her faying. 

What treafon is this, O moft infamous woman ! of 
all that euer proftrated themfelues to the will of an 
abhominable whore-monger who vnder the vail of a 
diffembling creature couereth the moft wicked and 
deteftable crime that man could euer imagine, or 
was committed. How may I be affured to truft 
you, that like a vile wanton adultereffe, altogether 
impudent %l giuen ouer to her pleafure, runnes 
fpreading forth her armes ioyfully to imbrace the 
trayterous villanous tyrant, that murthered my fa- 
ther, and moft inceftuoufly receiueft the villain into 
the lawfull bed of your loyall fpoufe, impudently en- 
tertaining him in fteede of the deare father of your 
miferable and difcomforted fonne, if the gods graunt 
him not the grace fpeedilie to efcape from a captiu- 
ity fo vnworthie the degree he holdeth, and the race 
& noble familie of his anceftors. Is this the part of 
a queene, and daughter to a king ? to Hue like a 
bruite bealt (and like a mare that yeeldeth her bodie 
to the horfe that hath beaten hir companion awaye,) 
to followe the pleafure of an abhominable king that 
hath murthered a farre more honefter and better 
man then himfelf in maffacring Horuendile, the honor, 
and glory of the Danes, who are now efteeraed of no 
force nor valour at all, fmce the fhining fplendure 
of knighthood was brought to an end by the moft 
wickedeft, and cruelleft villaine lining vpon earth : I 
for my part will neuer account him for my kinfraan, 
nor once knowe him for mine vncle, nor you my 
deer mother for not hauing refpeft to the blud that 
ought to haue vnited us fo ftraightly together, & 
who neither with your honor nor without fufpition 
of confent to the death of your hufband could euer 
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haue agreed to haue marryed with his cruell ene- 
mie : O Queene Geruthe, it is the part of a bitch, to 
couple with many, and defire acquaintance of diuers 
maftiffes : it is hcentioufnes only that hath made 
you deface out of your minde the memory of the 
valor & vertues of the good King your hufband and 
my father : it was an vnbrideled defire that guided 
the daughter of Roderick to imbrace the Tirant 
Fengon, & not to remember Horuendile (vnworthy 
of fo ftrange intertainment), neither that he killed 
his brother traiteroufly, and that Ihee being his fa- 
thers wife betrayed him, although he fo well fauoured 
and loued her, that for her fake he vtterly bereaved 
Norway of her riches and valiant fouldiers, to aug- 
ment the treafures of Roderick, and make Geruthe 
wife to the hardyeft prince in Europe. It is not the 
parte of a woman, much lefs of a princeffe, in 
whome all modefty, curtefie, compafTion and loue 
ought to abound, thus to leaue her deare child to 
fortune in the bloody & murtherous hands of a vil- 
lain and traytor, bruite beafts do not fo ; for Lyons, 
Tygers, ounces, and leopards fight for the fafety and 
defence of their whelpes ; and birds that haue 
beakes, claws, and wings, refift fuch as would rauifh 
them of their yong ones, but you to the contrary ex- 
pofe and deliuer mee to death, whereas ye fhould de- 
fend me. Is not this as much as if you fhould be- 
tray me, when you knowing the peruerfenes of the 
tyrant and his intents, ful of deadly counfell as 
touching the race & image of his brother, haue not 
once fought nor defired to finde the meanes to faue 
your child (& only fon) by fending him into Sweth- 
land, Norway, or England, rather then to leaue him 
as a pray to youre infamous adulterer } bee not of- 
fended I pray you Madame, if tranfported with do- 
lour and griefe I fpeake fo boldely vnto you, and 
that I refpeft you lefTe then dutie requireth, for you 
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hauing forgotten mee, and wholy reiefted the mem- 
orye of the deceafed K. my father, muft not bee 
abaflied if I alfo furpaffe the bounds and limits of 
due confideration, Beholde into what diftrefs I am 
now fallen, and to what mifchiefe my fortune and 
your ouer great lightneffe, and want of wifdome 
haue induced mee, that I am conftrained to playe 
the madde man to faue my life in fteed of vfmg and 
pra6tifing armes, following aduentures, and feeking 
all meanes to make my felfe knowne to bee the true 
and vndoubted heire to the valiant and vertuous 
King Horuendile, it was not without caufe and iufte 
occafion, y' my geftures, countenances, and words 
feeme all to proceed from a madman, and that I de- 
fire to haue all men efteeme mee wholly depriued of 
fence and reafonable vnderftanding, bycaufe I am 
well affured, that he hath made no confcience to kill 
his owne brother, (accuftomed to murthers, & al- 
lured with defire of gouernement without controll in 
his treafons) will not fpare to faue himfelfe with the 
like crueltie, in the blood, & flelh of the loyns of his 
brother, by him maffacred : & therefore, it is bet- 
ter for me to fayne madneffe then to vfe my right 
fences as nature hath beflowed them vpon me. The 
bright fhining clearnes thereof I am forced to hide 
vnder this Ihadow of diffimulation, as the fun doth 
hir beams vnder fome great cloud, when the wether 
in fommer time ouercafteth : the face of a mad man, 
ferueth to couer my gallant countenance, & the geft- 
ures of a fool are fit for me, to y= end that guiding 
myfelf wifely therin I may preferue my life for y^ 
Danes, & the memory of my late deceafed father, 
for y' the defire of reuenging his death is fo ingrau- 
en in my heart y' if I dye not fhortly, I hope to take 
fuch and fo great vengeance, that thefe Countryes 
fhall foreuer fpeake thereof. Neuertheleffe I muft 
ftay the time, meanes, and occafion, left by making 
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ouer great haft, I be now the caufe of mine owne 
fodaine ruine and ouerthrow, and by that meanes, 
end, before I beginne to effeft my hearts defire : hee 
wemuftvfe "^'^"^ ^ath to doe with a wicked, difloyall, 
difloydi" "" cruell, and difcourteous man, muft vfe craft, 
perfon. ^^^ poUtike inuentions, fuch as a fine witte 

can beft imagine, not to difcover his interprife : for 
feeing that by force I cannot effedl my defire, reafon 
alloweth me by difTimulation, fubtiltie, and fecret 
We muft praftifes to proceed therein. To conclude, 
our^wnJ weepe not (Madame) to fee my folly, but 



our owne 
faults and 
not for other 



faults and rather figh and lament your owne offence, 



mens 



tormenting your confcience in regard of 
the infamie that hath fo defiled the ancient renowne 
and glorie that (in times paft) honoured Queene Ge- 
ruth : for wee are not to forrowe and grieue at other 
mens vices, but for our owne mifdeedes, and great 
follyes. Defiring you, for the furplus of my pro- 
ceedings, aboue all things (as you loue your owne 
life and welfare) that neither the king, nor any 
other may by any meanes know mine intent, and let 
me alone with the reft, for I hope in the ende to 
bring my purpofe to effeft. 

Although the Queene perceiued herfelfe neerly 
touched, and that Hamlet mooued her to the quicke, 
where fhe felt her felfe intreffed : neuertheleffe fhee 
forgot all difdaine & wrath, which thereby fhe might 
as then haue had, hearing her felfe fo fharply, chid- 
en & reprooued, for the ioy fhe then conceaued, to 
behold the gallant fpirit of her fonne, and to thinke 
what fhe might hope, & the eafier expeft of his fo 
great policie and wifdome. But on the other fide 
fhe durft not lift vp her eyes to behold him, remem- 
bring her offence, & on the other fide flie would 
gladly haue imbraced her fon, in regard of the wife 
admonitions by him giuen vnto her, which as then 
quenched the flames of vnbridled defire y' before 
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had moued her to affe6l K. Fengon : to ingraff in 
her heart y' vertuous aftions of her lawfull fpoufe, 
whom inwardly fhe much lamented, when fhe be- 
held the liuely image and portraiture of his vertue Sz; 
great wifedome in her childe, reprefenting his fa- 
thers haughtie and valiant heart : and fo ouercome 
and vanquifhed with this honefb paffion, and weep- 
ing moft bitterly, hauing long time fixed her eyes 
vpon Hamlet, as beeing rauifhed into fome great 
and deepe contemplation, & as it were wholy amazed ; 
at the laft imbracing him in her armes (with the 
like loue that a vertuous mother may or can vfe, to 
kiffe and entertaine her owne childe) the fpake vnto 
him in this manner. 

I know well (my Sonne) that I haue done thee 
great wrong in marrying with Fengon, the cruell 
tyrant and murtherer of thy father, and my loyall 
fpoufe : but when thou fhalt confider the fmall 
meanes of refiftance, and the treafon of the Palace, 
with the little caufe of confidence we are to expedf 
or hope for of the Courtiers, all wrought to his will : 
as alfo the power hee made ready, if I fhould haue 
refufed to hke of him, thou wouldeft rather excufe, 
then accufe me of lafciuioufnes or inconftancy, much 
leffe offer me that wrong, to fufpedl that euer thy 
mother Geruthe once confented to the death & mur- 
ther of her hufband : fwearing vnto thee (by the ma- 
ieftie of the Gods) that if it had layne in my power 
to haue refifted the tyrant, although it had beene 
with the loffe of my blood, yea and my life, I would 
furely haue faued the life of my Lord and hufband, 
with as good a will & defire, as fince that time, I 
haue often beene a meanes to hinder and impeach 
the fhortning of thy life, which being taken away, I 
will no longer Hue here vpon earth : for feeing that 
thy fences are whole and found, I am in hope to fee 
an eafie meanes inuented for the reuenging of thy 
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fathers death. Neuertheleffe, mine owne fweet 
fonne, if thou haft pittie of thy felfe, or care of the 
memorie of thy father (although thou wilt do no- 
thing for her that deferueth not the name of a mo- 
ther in this refpeft), I pray thee carie thine affayres 
wifely, bee not haftie, nor ouer furious in thy inter- 
prifes, neither yet aduance thy felfe more then rea- 
fon fhall mooue thee to effeft thy purpofe. Thou 
feeft there is not almoft any man wherein thou may- 
eft put thy truft, nor any woman to whom I dare 
vtter the leaft part of my fecrets, that would not pref- 
ently report it to thine aduerfarie, who, although in 
outward fhew he diffembleth to love thee, the better 
to in joy his pleafures of me, yet hee diftrufteth and 
feareth mee for thy fake, and is not fo fimple to be 
eafily perfwaded, that thou art a foole or mad, fo 
that if thou chance to doe any thing that feemeth to 
proceed of wifedome or policie (how fecretly foeuer 
it be done) he will prefently be informed thereof, 
and I am greatly afraide that the deuils haue fhewed 
him, what hath paft at this prefent between vs : 
(Fortune fo muche purfueth and contrarieth our 
eafe and welfare) or that this murther that now thou 
haft committed, be not the caufe of both our deftruc- 
tions, which I by no meanes will feeme to know, but 
will keepe fecret both thy wifedome & hardy inter- 
prife. Befeeching the Gods (my good fonne) that 
they, guiding thy heart, direfting thy counsels and 
profpering thy interprife, I may fee thee poffeffe and 
inioy that which is thy right, and weare the crowne 
of Denmarke, by the Tyrant taken from thee : that 
I may reioice in thy profperitie, and therewith con- 
tent my felf, feeing with what courage and boldnefa 
thou fhalt take vengeance vpon the murtherer of thy 
father, as alfo vpon all thofe that haue alTifted and 
fauoured him in his murtherous and bloody enter- 
prife. Madame (fayd Hamlet) I will put my truft in 
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you, and from hencefoorth meane not to meddle fur- 
ther with your affayres, befeeching you (as you loue 
your own flefh and blood) that you will from hence 
foorth no more efteeme of the adulterer mine ene- 
mie, whom I wil furely kill, or caufe to be put to 
death, in defpite of all the deuils in hel : and haue 
he neuer fo many flattering courtezans to defend 
him yet will I bring him to his death, & they them- 
felues alfo fhall beare him company therein : as they 
haue bin his perverfe counfellors in the aftion of 
killing my father, and his companions in his treafon, 
maffacre, and cruell enterprife. And reafon requir- 
eth, that euen as trayteroufly they then caufed their 
prince to bee put to death, that with the like (nay 
well much more) iuftice they fhould pay the intereft 
of their fellonious aftions. 

You know (Madame) how Hother your grandfa- 
ther, and father to the good king Roderick, 

, . ^ r Hother, 

haumg vanquifhed Guiraon, caufed him to father to 

11 r 1 n •! • 1 1 1 Rodencke. 

be burnt, tor that the cruell vilam had done 

the like to his lord Geuare, whom he betrayed in 

the night time. And who knoweth not 

that traytors and periured perfons deferve burnt his 

r ■ 1 1 1 • , , r 1 l°"i Geuare. 

no taith nor Joyaltie to be oblerued to- 

wardes them, and that conditions made with mur- 

therers, ought to be efteemed as cobwebs. 

and accounted as it they were things neuer obferueuei- 

•r 1 , , -r T , therfaith- 

promiied nor agreed vpon : but if I lay fuineffe or 

; , „ • -,1 ■ , , r , fidehtieto 

handes vpon Fengon, it will neither be fel- trajtorsor 

, . r 1 1 • '1 Parricides. 

lonie nor trealon, hee being neither my 
King nor my Lord : but I (hall iuftly punifh him as 
my fubiedi, that hath difloyaly behaued himfelfe 
againft his Lord & foueraigne prince : and feeing that 
glory is the rewarde of the vertuous, and the honour 
and praife of thofe that doe feruice to their naturall 
Prince, why fhould not blame and difhonour accom- 
pany Traytors, & ignominious death al thofe that 
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dare be fo bold as to lay violent hands vpon facred 
Kings, that are friends & companions of the gods, 
as reprefenting their maieftie & perfons. To con- 
clude, glorie is the crowne of vertue, & the price of 
conftancie, and feeing that it neuer accompanieth 
with infelicitie, but fliunneth cowardize and fpirits 
of bafe & trayterous conditions, it muft neceffarily 
followe, that either a glorious death will be raine 
ende, or with my fword in hand, (laden with try- 
umph and vi6torie) I fhall bereaue them of their 
Hues, that made mine vnfortunate, & darkened the 
beames of that vertue which I poffeffed from the 
blood and famous memory of my Predeceffors. For 
why fhould men defire to Hue when fhame & infa- 
mie are the executioners that torment their con- 
fciences, and villany is the caufe that withholdeth 
the heart from valiant interprifes, and diuerteth the 
minde from honeft defire of glorie and commenda- 
tion, which indureth for euer ? I know it is foolifh- 
ly done, to gather fruit before it is ripe, & to feeke 
to enioy a benefit, not knowing whither it belong to 
vs of right : but I hope to effefi: it fo well, and haue 
fo great confidence in my fortune (that hitherto 
hath guided the aftion of my life) that I fhall not 
dye, without reuenging my felfe vpon mine enemie, 
and that himfelfe fhaH be the inftrument of his 
owne decay, and to execute that which of my felfe I 
durft not haue enterprifed. 

After this, Fengon (as if hee had beene out fome 
long iourney) came to the Court againe, and afked 
for him that had receiued the charge to play the 
inteHigencer, to entrap Hamlet, in his dilTembled 
wifdome, was abafhed to heare neither newes nor 
tydings of him, and for that caufe afked Hamlet 
what was become of him : naming the man. The 
Prince that neuer vfed lying, and who in all the 
anfwers that euer he made (during his counterfeit 
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madneffe) neuer ftrayed from the trueth (as a gener- 
ous minde is a mortal enemie to vntruth) anfwered 
and fayd, that the counfellor he fought for, was gone 
downe through the priuie, where being choaked by 
the filthynefTe of the place, the Hogs meeting him 
had filled their bellyes. 



CHAPTER nil. 

How Fengon the third time deuifed to fend Hamblet to the 
king of England, with fecret letters to haue him put to 
death : and how Hamblet, when his companions Jlept, 
read the Letters, and inflead of them, counterfeited others, 
willing the king of England to put the two Meffengers 
to death, and to marry his daughter to Hamblet, which 
was effeded, and how Hamblet efcaped out of England. 

A MAN would haue iudged any thing rather then 
that Hamblet had committed that murther, neuer- 
thelelTe Fengon could not content himfelfe, but ftill 
his minde gaue him, that the foole would play him 
fome tricke of Liegerdemaine, and willing would 
haue killed him, but he feared king Rodericke, his 
father in law, and further durft not offend the 
Queene, mother to the foole, whom fhe loued & 
much cherifhed : fhewing great griefe and heauinefs 
to fee him fo tranfported out of his wits. And in 
that conceit, feeking to bee rid of him, determined 
to finde the meanes to doe it by the ayde of a ftran- 
ger, making the king of England minifter of his 
maffacring refolution, choofing rather that his friend 
fhould defile his renowne, with fo great a wicked- 
neffe, then himfelfe to fall into perpetuall infamie, 
by an exploit of fo great crueltie, to whom hee pur- 
pofed to fend him, and by letters defire to him to 
put him to death. 
f 
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Hamblet vnderftanding that he Ihould be fent 
into England, prefently doubted the occafion of his 
voyage, and for that caufe fpeaking to the Queene, 
wdeiired her not to make any fhew of forrow or griefe 
for his departure, but rather counterfeit a gladneffe, 
as being rid of his prefence, whom, although fhe 
loued, yet flie dayly grieued to fee him in fo pitifull 
eftate, depriued of all fence and reafon : defiring her 
further, that fhe Ihould hang the hall with tapeflrie, 
and make it faft with nayles upon the walles, and 
keepe the brands for him which he had fharpened at 
the points, then, when as he faid he made arrowes 
to reuenge the death of his father : laftly, he coun- 
felled her, that the yeere after his departure being 
accomplifhed, fhe fhould celebrate his funerals : af- 
furing her, that at the fame inftant, fhe fhould fee 
him returne with great contentment and pleafure 
vnto her for that his voyage. Now to beare him 
company, were afTigned two of Fengon's faithfull 
minifters, bearing Letters ingraved in wood, that 
contained Hamlets death, in fuch fort as he had ad- 
uertifed the King of England. But the fubtile Dan- 
illi prince (beeing at fea) whileft his companions 
flept, hauing read the letters, and knowne his vncles 
great treafon, with the wicked and villainous mindes 
of the two courtyers that led him to the flaughter ; 

raced out the letters that concerned his 
craft to feve death, and in ftead thereof graued others, 

with CommilTion to the king of England to 
hang his two companions, and not content to turne 
the death they had deuifed againft him vpon their 
owne neckes, wrote further, that king Fengon willed 
him, to gaue his daughter to Hamlet in mariage : 
and fo arriuing in England, the MefTengers pre- 
fented themfelues to the King, giuing him Fengons 
Letters ; who hauing read the contents, fayd noth- 
ing as then, but flayed conuenient time to effeft 
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Fengons defire ; meane time vfing the Danes famil- 
iarly, doing them that honour to fit at his table (for 
that kings as then were not fo curioufly nor fol- 
emnely ferued as in thefe our dayes), for in thefe 
dayes meane kings and lords of fmall reuenewe are 
as difficult and hard to bee feene, as in times paft 
the monarches of Perfia vfed to be : or as it is re- 
ported of the great king of Aethyopia who (wil not 
permit any man to fee his face, which ordinarily he 
couereth with a vaile.) And as the MefTengers fate 
at the table with the king, fubtile Hamlet was fo far 
from being merry with them, that would not tafte 
one bit of meate, bread, nor cup of beare whatfo- 
euer, as then fet vpon the table, not without great 
wondering of the company, abafhed to fee a yong 
man and a ftranger, not to efl:eeme of the delicate 
meates & pleafant drinkes ferued at the banquet, re- 
iefting them as things filthy, euill of taft, & worfe 
prepared. The king who for that time diffembled 
what he thought, caufed his ghefts to be conueyed 
into their chamber, willing one of his fecret fer- 
uantes to hide himfelfe therein, & fo certifie him 
what fpeeches paft among the Danes at their going 
to bed. 

Now they were no fooner entred into the cham- 
ber, and thofe that were appointed to attend vpon 
them gone out, but Hamlets companions afked him, 
why he refufed to eate and drinke of that which hee 
found vpon the table, not honouring the banquet of 
fo great a king, that entertained them in friendly 
fort, with fuch honour and courtefie as it deferued : 
faying further, that hee did not well, but difhonoured 
him that fent him, as if he fent men into England 
that feared to bee poyfoned, by fo great a king. 
The Prince that had done nothing without reafon 
and prudent confideration, anfwered them and fayd : 
What think you, that I wil eat bread dipt in humane 
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blood, and defile my throate with the ruft of yron, 
and vfe that meat that ftinketh and fauoureth of 
mans flefh, already putrified and corrupted, and that 
fenteth like the fauour of a dead carryon long fmce 
caft into a valt : and how would you haue mee to 
refpeft the King, that hath the countenance of a 
flaue, and the Queene who in ftead of great majeftie, 
hath done three things more like a woman of bafe 
parentage, & fitter for a waiting Gentlewoman then 
befeeming a Lady of her qualitie and eftate : & hau- 
ing fayd fo, vfed many iniurious & fharpe fpeeches 
as well againft the king & queene, as others that 
had alTifted at that banquet for the intertainment of 
the Danilh AmbafTadors : and therein Hamblet faid 
trueth, as hereafter you Ihall heare, for that in thofe 
dayes, the North parts of the worlde liuing as then 
under Sathans lawes, were full of inchanters, fo that 
there was not any yong gentleman whatfoeuer, that 
knew not fomething therein fuf^icient to ferue his 
turne, if need required : as yet in thofe dayes in 
Gothland & Biarmy, there are many y' knew not 
what the chriftian religion permitteth, as by reading 
the hiftories of Norway & Gothland you may eafilie 
perceiue : and fo Hamlet, while his father liued had 
been inllrufted in that deuililh art, whereby the 
wicked fpirite abufeth mankind, and aduertifeth him 
(as he can) of things paft. 

It toucheth not the matter herein to difcouer the 
parts of deuination in man, and whether this prince 
by reafon of his ouer great melancholy, had receiued 
thofe imprefTions, deuining that, which neuer any 
but himfelfe had before declared, like the Philofo- 
phers, who difcourfing of diuers deep points of phi- 
lofophie, attribute the force of thofe diuinations to 
fuch as are Saturnifts by completion who, often- 
times fpeake of things which their fury ceafing, they 
then alreadye can hardly vnderftand who are the 
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pronouncers, and for that caufe Plato faith, many 
deuiners and many poets, after the force and vigour 
of theire fier beginneth to lefTen, do hardly vnder- 
fland what they haue written, although intreating of 
fuch things, while the fpirite of deuination continu- 
eth vpon them, they doe in fuch fort difcourfe there- 
of that the authors and inuenters of the arts them- 
felues by them alledged commend their difcourfes & 
fubtill difputations. Likewife I mean not to relate 
y' which diuers men beleeue y' a reafonable foul, be- 
commeth y° habitation of a meaner fort of diuels, by 
whom men learn the fecrets of things natural, & 
much leffe do I account of y' fuppofed gouernors of 
y^ world fained by magitians by whofe means they 
brag to effedl meruailous things ; It would feeme 
miraculous y' Hamlet fhold divine in y' fort, which 
after prooued fo true (if as I faid before) the diuel 
had not knowledg of things paft, but to grant it he 
knoweth things to come I hope you fhall neuer 
finde me in fo grofe an error, you will compare and 
make equall deriuation, & coniedlure with thofe that 
are made by the fpirit of God, and pronounced by 
the holy prophets, that tafted of that maruelous fci- 
ence, to whome onely, was declared the fecrets & 
wondrous workes of the almighty. Yet there are 
fome irapofturious companions that impute fo much 
deuinitie to the Diuell the father of lyes, y* they 
attribute vnto him the truth of the knowledge of 
thinges that fhall happen vnto men, alledging the 
conference of Saul with the witch although one 
example out of the holy fcriptures, fpecially fet down 
for the condemnation of wicked man is not of force 
to giue a fufificient law to all the world, for they 
themfelues confeffe, that they can deuine, not ac- 
cording to the vniuerfal caufe of things, but by 
fignes borrowed from fuch like caufes, which are all 
waies alike, and by thofe conieftures they can giue 
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iudgement of thinges to come, but all this beeing 
grounded vpon a weake fupport, (which is a fimple 
coniefture) & hauing fo flender a foundation, as 
fome foolifh or late experience the fiftions being vol- 
untarie. It fhould be a great folly in a man of good 
iudgment fpecially one that imbraceth the preachn 
of the gofpell, & feeketh after no other but the 
trueth thereof, to repofe vpon any of thefe likeli- 
hoods or writings full of deceipt. 

As touching magical operations, I will grant them 
fomewhat therein, finding diuers hiftories y' write 
thereof, & that the Bible maketh mention and for- 
biddeth the vfe thereof, yea the lawes of the gentiles 
and ordinances of Emperors, haue bin made againft 
it, in fuch fort, that Mahomet the great Hereticke & 
friend of the Diuell by whofe fubtiltyes bee abufed 
moft part of the Eaft countries hath ordained great 
punifhments for fuch as vfe and pra6life thofe unlaw- 
fuU & damnable arts which for this time leauing of, 
let vs returne to Hamblet, brought vp in thefe abufes, 
according to the manner of his country, whofe com- 
panions hearing his anfwere reproached him of folly, 
faying that hee could by no meanes fliow a greater 
point of indiscretion, Then In defpifmg that which 
is lawfull, and reiefting that which all men receaued, 
as a neceffary thing and that hee had not grofTely fo 
forgotten himfelfe, as in y' fort to accufe fuch and fo 
excellent a man as the king of England, and to flander 
the Queene, being then as famous and wife a princes, 
as any at that day raigning in the Hands there- 
abouts, to caufe him to be punifhed, according to 
his deferts, but he continuing in his diffimulation, 
mocked him, faying that hee had not done any thing 
that was not good & moft true : on the other fide 
the King being aduertifed therof by him that ftood 
to heare the difcourfe, iudged prefently that Hamlet 
fpeaking fo ambiguoufly was either a perfeft foole, 
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or elfe one of the wifeft princes in his time, anfwer- 
ing fo fodainly, and fo much to the purpofe, vpon 
the demaund by his companions, made touching his 
behauiour, and the better to finde the trueth caufed 
the babler to be fent for, of whome inquiring in 
what place the come grew whereof he made bread 
for his table, and whether in that ground there 
were not fome fignes or newes of a battaile fought 
whereby humaine blood had therein been (hed, the 
babler anfwered that not far from thence there lay 
a field ful of dead mens bones : in times paft flaine 
in a battaile, as by the greate heapes of wounded 
fcuUea, mighte well appeare and for that the grounds 
in that parte was become fertiler then other grounds 
by reafon, of the fatte and humours of the dead 
bodies, y' euery yeer the farmers vfed there to haue 
in y° beft wheat they could finde to ferue his majef- 
ties houfe. The King perceiuing it to be true, ac- 
cording to the yong princes wordes, afked where the 
hogs had bin fed that were killed to be ferued at his 
table, and anfwere was made him, that thofe hogs 
getting out of the faide fielde wherein they were 
kepte had founde the bodie of a thiefe that had 
beene hanged for his demerits, and had eaten thereof : 
whereat the King of England beeing abafhed, would 
needs know with what water the beer he vfed to 
drinke of, had beene brued, which hauing knowne, 
he caufed the riuer to be digged fomewhat deeper, 
and therin found great ftore of fwords and ruftie ar- 
mours, that gaue an ill favour to the drinke. It 
were good that I iliould heere dilate fomewhat of 
Merlius prophefies which are faid to be fpoken of 
him before he was fuly one yeere old, but if you 
confider wel what hath al reddy been fpoken it is no 
hard matter to diuine of things paft, although the 
minifter of Sathan therein played his part giuing 
fodaine and prompt anfweres, to this yong prince, for 
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that herein are nothing but natural things, fuch as 
were wel known to be true, and therefore not need- 
full to dreame of thinges to come. This knowne, 
the King greatly moued with a certaine curiofitie, to 
knowe why the Danifh prince faide that he had the 
countenance of a flaue fufpefting thereby that he re- 
proached the bafenes of his blood and that he wold 
affirme that neuer any prince had bin his fire, wherin 
to fatiffie himfelfe, he went to his mother, and lead- 
ing her into a fecret chamber, which he Ihut as 
foone as they were entted defired her of her honour 
to Ihewe him of whome he was ingendred in this 
world. The good Lady, wel affured that neuer any 
man had bin acquainted w' her loue, touching any 
other man then her hufband, fware that the King 
her hufband onely was the man that enioyed the 
pleafures of her body, but the king hir fonne, al- 
readie with the truth of the Danifh princes anfwers, 
threatned his mother to make her tell by force, if 
otherwife fhe would not confeffe it, who for feare of 
death acknowledged that Ihe had proftrated her 
body to a flaue, & made him father to the king of 
England whereat the king was abafhed and wholy 
afhamed, I giue them leaue to fudge who efteeming 
themfelues honefter than theire neighbours, & fup- 
pofing that there can be nothing amifTe in their 
houfes, make more enquirie then is requifite to 
know y^ which they would rather not haue known, 
neuertheleffe diffembling what he thought, & biting 
vpon the bridle, rather than he would depriue him- 
felfe, by publifhing the lafciuioufnes of his mother, 
thought better to leaue a great fin vnpunifhed, then 
thereby to make himfelfe contemptible to his fub- 
iefts, who peraduenture would haue reiefted him as 
not defiring to haue a baflard to raigne ouer fo 
great a kingdorae. 

But as he was forry to hear his mother's confef- 
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fion, on the otherfide he tooke great pleafure in the 
fubtilry, and quick fpirit of the yong prince, and for 
that caufe went vnto him to afke him why he had 
reprooved three things in his Queene conuenient 
for a ilaue, and fauouring more of bafenes then of 
royaltie, & far unfit for the maiefly of a great prince, 
The king not content to haue receiued a great dif- 
pleafure by knowing him felfe to be a baftard, & to 
haue heard w' what injuries he charged her whom 
hee loued beft in all the world, would not content 
himfelf vntill he alfo vnderllood y* which difpleafed 
him, as much as his owne proper dif grace, which 
was that his Queen was the daughter of a chamber- 
maid and with all noted certaine foolifh counte- 
nances, fhe made, which not onely fhewed of what 
parentage fhe came, but alfo y' hir humors fauored 
of the bafenes and low degree of hir parents, whofe 
mother he affured the king was as then yet holden 
in feruitude. The king, admiring the young prince, 
and behoulding in him fome matter of greater re- 
fpe6l then in the common fort of men, gaue him his 
daughter in marriage, according to the counterfet 
letters by him deuifed, & the next day caufed the 
two feruants of Fengon to be executed, to fatiffie, as 
he thought the king's defire ; but Hamlet, although 
y' fport plefed him wel, & that the King of England 
could not haue done him a greater fauour, made as 
though he had been much offended, threatening the 
king to be reuenged, but the King to appeafe him 
gaue him a great fum of gold, which Hamlet caufed 
to be molten, and put it into two ftaues, made hol- 
low for the fame purpofe, to ferue his tourne there 
with as neede fhould require, for of all other the 
kings treafures he took nothing w' him into Den- 
mark but onely thofe two ftaues, and as foone as the 
yeere began to bee at an end hauing fomewhat be- 
fore obtained licence of the King his father in law 
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to depart, went for Denmarke, Then with all the 
fpeed hee could to returne againe into England to 
marry his daughter and fo fet fayle for Denmarke. 



CHAPTER V. 

How HamUet hauing efcaped out of England, arriued in 
Denmarke the fame day that the Danes were celebrating 
his funerals, fippofmg him to be dead in England, and 
how he reuenged his fathers death vpon his Vncle and the 
reft of the Courtiers ; and what followed : 

Hamblet in that fort fayling into Denmark, being 
arriued in the contry entred into the pallace of his 
Uncle the fame day that they were celebrating his 
funeralls, and going into the Hall, procured no 
fmall aftonifhment and wonder to them all, no 
man thinking other but that hee had beene deade ; 
among the which many of them reioyced not a 
little, for the pleafure which they knew Fengon 
would conceaue for fo pleafant a loffe, and fome 
were fadde, as remembring the honourable king 
Horuendile, whofe viftories they could by no meanes 
forget, much lefTe deface out of theire memories 
that which apperteined vnto him, who as then 
greatly reioyced to fee a falfe report fpread of 
Hamlets death, and that the tyrant had not as yet 
obtained his will of the heire of Jutie, but rather 
hoped God would reftore him to his fences againe 
for the good and welfare of that prouince. Their 
amazement at the laft beeing tourned into laughter, 
all that as then were affiftant at the funerall ban- 
quet, of him whome they efteemed dead, mocked 
each at other, for hauing beene fo fimply deceiued, 
and wondring at the Prince, that in his fo long a 
voyage he had not recouered any of his fences. 
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alked what was become of them that had borne him 
company into greate Brittain, to whom he made 
anfwere (fhewing them the two hollow flaues, 
wherein he had put his molten golde, that the king 
of England had giuen him to appeafe his fury, con- 
cerning the murther of his two companions) and 
faid, here they are both. Whereat many that 
already knew his humours, prefently conieftured 
that hee had plaide fome tricke of legerdemane, and 
to deliuer himfelfe out of danger, had throwne them 
into the pitte prepared for him, fo that fearing to 
follow after them and light vpon fome euil aduen- 
ture, they went prefently out of the court, and it 
was well for them that they didde fo, confidering 
the Tragedy afted by him the fame dale, beeing ac- 
counted his funerall, but in trueth theire lafl daies, 
that as then reioyced for their ouerthrow ; for when 
euery man bufied himfelfe to make good cheare, and 
Hamlets ariuall prouoked them more to drinke and 
caroufe, the prince himfelfe at that time played the 
Butler and a gentleman attending on the tables, not 
fuffering the pots nor goblets to bee empty, 
whereby hee gaue the noble men fuch ftore Dmnkenes 
of liquor, that all of them being ful laden eommonTn 
with wine, and, gorged with meate, were partes"fthe 
conftrained to lay themfelues downe in the ™''''^- 
fame place where they had fupt, fo much their 
fences were dulled, and ouercome with the fire of 
ouer great drinking, (a vice common and familiar 
among the Almaines, and other nations inhabiting 
the north parts of y^ wor[l]d) which when Hamlet 
perceiuing, & finding fo good opportunitie to effeft 
his purpofe & bee reuenged of his enemies, & by y" 
means to abandon the affions geftures & apparel of 
a mad man, occafion fo fitly finding his turn, & as it 
were effedling it felfe failed not to take hold therof, 
& feeing thofe drunken bodies, filled with wine, ly- 
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ing like hogs, vpon the ground, fome fleeping, others 
vomiting the ouer great abundance of wine which 
without meafure they had fwallowed vp, made the 
hangings about the hall to fall downe & couer them 
all ouer, which he nailed to the ground, being 
boorded, & at the endes thereof he ftuck the brands 
whereof I fpake before by him fharpned, which 
ferued for prickes, binding and tying the hangings, 
in fuch fort, that what force foeuer they vfed to 
loofe themfelues, it was vnpoffible to get from vnder 
them, and prefently he fet fire in the foure corners 
of the hal, in fuch fort that all that were as then 
therin not one efcaped away but were forced to 
purge their fins by fire, & dry up the great aboun- 
dance of liquor by them receiued into their bodies, 
all of them dying in the vneuitable and mercileffe 
flames of the whot & burning fire which the prince 
perceiuing, became wife, & knowing y' his vncle 

before the end of the banquet had with- 
reue^ge"^^ drawn himfelfe into his chamber, which 
Hamkt! flood apart from the place where the fire 

burnt, went thither, & entring into y° cham- 
ber, layd hand vpon the fword of his fathers mur- 
therer, leauing his own in the place, which while he 
was at the banket fome of the courtiers had nailed 
faft into the fcaberd, & going to Fengon faid, I 
wonder difloyal king how thou canft fleep heer at 
thine eafe : & al thy pallace is burnt the fire thereof 
hauing burnt y^ greateft part of thy courtiers & 
A mocke miniflcrs of thy cruelty, & deteftable tiran- 
andftl'n^ng^ nlcs, & whlch is more I cannot imagin 
SamieMo ' ^ow thou ftioldfl: wel affure thy felf, & thy 
his vncle. eftate, as now to take thy eafe, feeing 
Hamlet fo neer thee armed with y'' fhafts by him 
prepared long fince & and at this prefent is redy to 
reuenge the traiterous iniury by thee done to his 
Lord & Father. 
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Fengon as then knowing y^ truth of his nephews 
fubtile praftife, & hering him fpeak w* flayed mind, 
and which is more, perceiued a fword naked in his 
hand, which he already lifted vp to depriue him of 
his life, leaped quickly out of the bed, taking holde 
of Hamlets fworde, that was nayled into the fcab- 
erd, which as hee fought to pull out, Hamlet gaue 
him fuch a blowe vpon the chine of the necke, that 
hee cut his head cleane from his ihoulders, and as 
he fell to the ground fayd : This iuft and violent 
death is a firft reward for fuch as thou art, now go 
thy wayes, & when thou commeft in hell, fee thou 
forget not to tell thy brother (whom thou trayteroufly 
fleweft) that it was his fonne that fent thee thither 
with the meffage, to the ende that beeing com- 
forted thereby, his foule may reft among the bleffed 
fpirits, and quit mee of the obligation which bound 
me to purfue his vengeance vpon mine owne blood, 
that feeing it was by thee, that I loft the chiefe 
thing that tyed me to this aliance & confanguinitie. 
A man (to fay the trueth) hardie, couragious, and 
worthy of eternall commendation, who arming him- 
felf with a crafty, diffembling and ftrange fhew of 
beeing diftraft out of his wits, vnder that pretence 
deceiued the wife, pollitike, and craftie: thereby 
not onelie preferuing his life from the treafons & 
wicked pradtifes of the Tyrant, but (which 
is more) by an new & vnexpe6ted kinde of dati™ ?f°°" 
punifhment reuenged his fathers death: kii&glhr 
many yeeres after the a6l committed : in ^'"^°'' 
no fuch fort that diredling his courfes with fuch 
patience, & effefting his purpofes, with fo great 
boldnes & conftancie, he left a iudgement to be 
decyded among men of wifdom, which was more 
commendable in him, his conftancy or magnanim- 
itie, or his wifdom in ordring his affaires, according 
to the premeditable determination he had conceaued. 
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If vengeance euer feemed to haue any fhew of iuf- 

Howiuft tice, it is then, when pietie and affeftion 

ougittrbe conftraineth vs to remember our fathers 

confidered. uniuftly murdrcd, as the things wherby we 

are difpenfed withal, & which feeke the means not 

to leaue treafon and murther vnpunifhed : 

Dauids in-. , o*ni* o r 

tent in com- feemg Dauid a holy & mit king, & or na- 

manding ^ i tit* 

Salomon to ture fimplc, courteous and debonaire, yet 
offomeof when he dyed he charged his fonne Salo- 

his enemies. \. t-,. ... , . 

mon (that lucceeded him m his throane) 
not to fuffer certaine men that had done him iniurie 
to efcape vnpunifhed : Not that this holy King (as 
then readie to dye, and to giue account before God 
of all his aftions) was carefull or defirous of reuenge, 
but to leaue this example vnto us, that where the 
Prince or Country is intereffed, the defire of re- 
uenge cannot by any meanes (how fmall foeuer) 
beare the title of condemnation, but is rather com- 
mendable and worthy of praife : for otherwife the 
good kings of luda, nor others had not purfued 
them to death, that had offended their predeceffors, 
if God himfelfe had not infpired and ingrauen that 
defire within their hearts. Hereof the Athenian 
lawes beare witneffe, whofe cuftome was to ereft 
Images in remembrance of thofe men that, reueng- 
ing the iniuries of the Common wealth, boldly maf- 
facred tyrants and fuch as troubled the peace and 
welfare of the Citizens. 

Hamblet hauing in this manner reuenged him- 
felfe, durft not prefently declare his a6tion to the 
people, but to the contrary determined to worke by 
policie, fo to giue them intelligence, what he had 
done, and the reafon that drewe him thereunto ; fo 
that beeing accompanied with fuch of his fathers 
friends, that then were riling, he flayed to fee what 
the people would doe, when they fhoulde heare of 
that fodaine and fearefull adlion. The next morn- 
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ing the Townes bordering there aboutes, defiring to 
know from whence the flames of fire proceeded the 
night before they had feene, came thither, and per- 
ceiuing the kings Pallace burnt to alhes, & many 
bodyes (moft part confumed) lying among the 
rvines of the houfe, all of them were much abaflied, 
nothing being left of the Palace but the foundation : 
but they were much more amafed to beholde the 
body of the king all bloody, & his head cut off lying 
hard by him, whereat fome began to threaten re- 
uenge, yet not knowing againft whom : others be- 
holding fo lamentable a fpeftacle armed themfelues, 
the reft reioycing, yet not daring to make any fhewe 
thereof, fome detefting the crueltie, others lament- 
ing the death of their Prince, but the greateft part 
calling Horuendiles murther to remembrance, ac- 
knowledging a iuft iudgement from aboue, that had 
throwne downe the pride of the Tyrant : and in this 
fort, the diuerfities of opinions among that multi- 
tude of the people, being many, yet euery man igno- 
rant what would be the iffue of that Tragedie, none 
ftirred from thence, neither yet attempted to moue 
any tumult, euery man fearing his owne Ikinne, and 
diftrufting his neighbour, efteeming each other to 
bee confenting to the maffacre. 



CHAPTER VI. 

How Hamlet hauing Jlaine his uncle, and burnt his Palace, 
made an Oration to the Danes, to Jhew them what he 
done: and how they made him king of Denmarke, and 

what followed. 

Hamlet then feeing y' people to be fo quiet, & 
moft part of them not vfmg any words, all fearching 
onely and fimply the caufe of this ruine and deftruc- 
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tion, not minding to loofe any time, but ayding him- 
felf with the commodotie thereof, entred among the 
multitude of people, and ftanding in the middle fpake 
vnto them, as followeth. 

If there be any among you (good people of Den- 
mark) that as yet haue frelh within your memories, 
the wrong done to the valiant king Horuendile, let 
him not be mooued, nor thinke it ftrange to behold 
the confufed, hydeous and fearefull fpedlacle of this 
prefent calamitie : if there be any man that affedl- 
eth fidelitie, and alloweth of the loue and dutie that 
man is bounde to fhewe his parents, and find it a 
iuft caufe to call to remembrance the iniuryes and 
wrongs that have been done to our progenitors, let 
him not bee afhamed beholding this mafTacre, much 
lefs offended to fee fo fearefull a ruine both of men 
and of the braueft houfe in all this countrey : for the 
hand that hath done this iuftice, could not effeft it 
by any other meanes, neither yet was it lawfull for 
him to doe it otherwife, then by ruinating both fen- 
fible and vnfenfible things, thereby to preferue the 
memorie of fo iuft a vengeance. 

I fee well (my good friends) & am very glad to 
know fo good attention and deuotion in you, that 
you are forrie (before your eyes) to fee Fengon fo 
murthered, and without a head, which heeretofore 
you acknowledged for your Commander : but I pray 
you remember, this body is not the body of a king, 
but of an execrable tyrant, and a parricide moft de- 
teftable. Oh Danes, the fpeftacle was much more 
hydeous, when Horuendile your king was mur- 
thered by his brother. What Ihould I fay a brother ? 
nay rather, by the moft abhominable executioner 
that euer beheld the fame. It was you that faw 
Horuendiles members maffacred, and that with 
teares and lamentations accompanied him to the 
graue : his body diffigured, hurt in a thoufand 
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places, & mifufed in ten times as many fafhions ; 
and who doubteth (feeing experience hath taught 
you) that the Tyrant (in maffacring your lawfull 
king) fought onely to infringe the auncient Liberties 
of the common people ? and it was one hand onely, 
that murthering Horuendile, cruelly difpoyled him 
of life, and by the fame meanes uniuftly bereaued 
you of your auncient liberties, & delighted more in 
opprefTion then to embrace the plefant countenance 
of profperous libertie, without aduenturing for the 
fame ? And what mad man is he, that delighteth 
more in the tyrrany of Fengon, then in the clemen- 
cie and renewed courtefie of Horuendile ? If it bee 
fo, that by clemencie and affabilitie, the hardeft and 
ftouteft hearts are molified and made traftable, and 
that euill and hard vfage caufeth fubiefts to be out- 
rageous and vnruly : why behold you not the debo- 
nair cariage of the firft, to compare it w' the cruelties 
& infolencies of the fecond, in euery refpeft as 
cruell & barbarous, as his brother was gentle, meeke 
and courteous. Remember, O you Danes remem- 
ber, what loue and amitie Horuendile fhewed vnto 
you, with what equitie and iuftice he fwayed the 
great affaires of this kingdome, and with what hu- 
manitie and courtifie he defended & cherifhed you, 
and then I am affured that the fimpleft man among 
you will both remember and acknowledge, that he 
had a moft peaceable, iuft, & righteous king taken 
from him, to place in his throane a tyrant and mur- 
therer of his brother : one that hath peruerted all 
right, abolifhed the auncient Lawes of our fathers, 
contaminated the memories of our anceftors, & by 
his wickednelTe polluted the integritie of this king- 
dome, vpon the necke thereof hauing placed the 
troublefome yoak of heauie feruitude, abolifhing that 
libertie wherein Horuendile vfed to maintaine you, 
and fuffred you to Hue at your eafe, and Ihould you 
3 
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now bee forrie to fee the ende of your mifchiefes, & 
that this miferable wretch, preffed downe with the 
burthen of his offences, at this prefent payeth the 
vfury of the parricide committed vpon the body of 
his brother, & would not himfelfe be the reuenger of 
the outrage done to me, whom he fought to depriue 
of mine inheritance, taking from Denmark a lawfull 
fucceffor, to plant a wicked ftranger, & bring into 
captiuitie thofe that my father had infranchifed, 
and deliuered out of mifery and bondage? And 
what man is he that hauing any fparke of wifdom, 
would efteem a good deed to be an iniury, & ac- 
count pleafures equal with wrongs & euident out- 
rages ? It were then great folly & temerity in 
Princes & valiant commanders in the wars, to ex- 
pofe themfelues to peril & hazards of their Hues, for 
the welfare of the common people, if y' for a recom- 
pence they fhould reape hatred and indignation of 
the multitude, to what end fhould Hother haue pun- 
ifhed Balder, if in fteed of recompence, the Danes 
and Swethlanders had banilhed him to receiue and 
accept the fucceffors of him that defired nought but 
his ruine and ouerthrowe ? What is hee that hath 
fo fmall feeling of reafon & equitie, that would be 
grieued to fee treafon rewarded with the like, and 
that an euill aft is puniflied with iuft demerit, in the 
partie himfelfe that was the occafion : who was euer 
forrowfull to behold the murtherer of innocents 
brought to his end : of what man weepeth to fee a 
iuft maffacre done vpon a Tyrant, vfurper, villaine 
and bloody perfonage ? 

I perceiue you are attentiue, & abafhed for not 
knowing the author of your deliuerance, and forry 
that you cannot tell to whom you fhould bee 
thankefull for fuch & fo great a benefit as the 
deftruftion of a tyrant, and the ouerthrow of the 
place, that was the ftorehoufe of his villanies, and 
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the true receptacle of all the theeues and traytors in 
this kingdome : but beholde (here in your prefence) 
him that brought fo good an enterprife to effeft. It 
is I (my good friends) it is I that confeffe I haue 
taken vengeance, for the violence done vnto my 
lord & father, and for the fubiedlion and feruitude 
that I perceiued in this Countrey, whereof I am the 
iuft and lawfull fucceffor. It is I alone, that haue 
done this piece of worke, whereunto you ought to 
haue lent me your handes, and therein haue ayded 
and affifted me, I haue only accomplifhed that, 
which all of you might iuftly haue effe6led, by good 
reafon, without falling into any point of treafon or 
fellonie : it is true that I hope fo much of your good 
willes, towards the deceafed king Horuendile, & 
that the remembrances of his vertues is yet fo frefh 
within your memories, that if I had required your 
aide herein, you would not haue denied it, fpecially 
to your naturall prince. But it liked mee beft to 
doe it my felfe alone, thinking it a good "thing to 
punifh the wicked, without hazarding the Hues of 
my friends and loyall fubiefts, not defiring to bur- 
then other mens fhoulders, with this weight, for 
that I made account to effedl it well inough without 
expofing any man into danger, & by publifhing the 
fame fhould cleane haue ouerthrowne the deuice, 
which at this prefent I haue fo happily brought to 
paffe. I haue burnt the bodyes of the courtiers to 
afhes, being companions in the mifchiefs and trea- 
fons of the tyrant, but I haue left Fengon whole, 
that you might punifh his dead carkaffe (feeing that 
when hee lined you durft not lay hands vpon him) 
to accomplifh the full punifhment and vengeance 
due vnto him, and fo fatiffie your choller vpon the 
bones of him, that filled his greedy hands and cof- 
fers with your riches, and fhed the blood of your 
brethren and friends. Bee ioyfuU then (my good 
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friends) make ready the nofe-gay for this vfurping 
King, burne his abhominable body, boyle his lafciui- 
ous members, and caft the alhes of him that hath 
beene hurtfull to all the world, into the ayre ; driue 
from you the fparkes of pitie, to the end that 
neither filuer, nor chriftall cup, nor facred tombe 
may be the reftfuU habitation of the reliques & 
bones of fo deteftable a man : let not one trace of a 
parricide be feene, nor your countrey defiled with 
the prefence of the leaft member of this tyrant with- 
out pity, that your neighbors may not fmell the con- 
tagion, nor our land the polluted infeftion of a body 
condemned for his wickednes : I haue done my 
part, to prefent him to you in this fort, now it 
belongs to you to make an ende of the worke, & put 
to the laft hand of dutie, whereunto your feuerall 
funftions call you, for in this fort you muft honor 
abhominable princes : and fuch ought to be the 
funerall of a tyrant, parricide, and vfurper both of 
the bed & patrimony, that no way belonged vnto 
him, who hauing bereaued his countrey of liberty, it 
is fit that the land refufe to giue him a place for the 
eternal reft of his bones. 

O my good friends feeing you know the wrong 
that hath bin done vnto mee, what my griefs are & 
in what mifery I haue liued fince the death of the 
king, my Lord & father, and feeing that you haue 
both known and tafted thefe things then, when as I 
could not conceiue the outrage that I felt : what 
neede I recite it vnto you ? what benefit would it be 
to difcouer it before them, that knowing it, would 
burft (as it were with defpight) to heare of my hard 
chance, and curfe Fortune for fo much imbafmg a 
royall prince, as to depriue him of his maiefty, 
although not any of you durft fo much as fhew one 
fight of forrow or fadnes ? You know how my father 
in law confpired my death, & fought by diuers 
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meanes to take away my life, how I was forfaken of 
the Q. my mother, mocked of my friends, and dif- 
pifed of mine own fubiefts, hetherto I haue Hued 
laden with griefe, and wholy confounded in teares, 
my life ftill accompanied with fear and fufpition, 
expecting the houre when the (harp fword would 
make an ende of my life and miferable anguifhes, 
how many times counterfeiting y= mad man, haue 
I heard you pitty my diftreffe, & fecretly lament 
to fee mee difinherited, and yet no man fought to 
reuenge the death of my father, nor to punifh the 
treafon of my inceftuous vncle, full of murthers & 
maffacres ? This charitie miniftred comfort, and your 
affectionate complaints made me euidently fee your 
good wills, that you had in memorie the calamity of 
your prince, & within your harts ingrauen the defire 
of vengeance for the death of him that deferued a 
long life : & what heart can bee fo hard & vntrafta- 
ble, or fpirit fo feuere, cruel and rigorous, that would 
not relent at the remembrance of my extremities, 
and take pitty of an Orphan child, fo abandoned of 
the world ? What eyes were fo voyd of moyfture, 
but would diftill a field [flood] of tears, to fee a 
poore Prince affaulted by his owne fubiedls, betrayed 
by his mother, purfued by his vncle, & fo much op- 
preffed, that his friends durft not fhew the effefbs 
of their charitie and good affeftion ? O (my good 
friends) fhew pity to him whom you haue nourifhed, 
and let your harts take fome compaffion vpon the 
memory of my miffortunes : I fpeak to you that 
are innocent of al treafon, & neuer defiled your 
hands fpirits nor defires with the blud of the greate 
& vertuous king Horuendile. Take pity vpon the 
queen fome time your foueraign lady, & my right 
honorable mother, forced by the tyrant, and reioyce 
to fee the end & extinguifhing of the objeft of her 
difhonor, which conftrained her to be leffe pitiful 
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to her own blood fo far as to imbrace the murtherer 
of her own dear fpoufe, charging her felfe with a 
double burthen of infamy & inceft, together w' in- 
iuring and difanulling of her houfe, & the ruine of 
her race. This hath bin y° the occafion y' made 
me counterfet folly, & couer my intents vnder a 
vaile of meer madnes, which hath wifdom and pol- 
licy thereby to inclofe the fruit of this vengeance 
which y' it hath attained to the ful point of efficacy 
& perfeft accomplifhment you your felues Ihall bee 
iudges, for touching this & other things concerning 
my profit, & the managing of great affaires, I refer 
my felf to your counfels, & therunto am fully deter- 
mined to yeeld, as being thofe y' trample vnder 
your feet the murtherers of my father, & defpife the 
alhes of him that hath polluted and violated the 
fpoufe of his brother, by him malTacred, y' hath 
committed felony againft his Lord, traiteroufly 
affailed the maiefty of his king & odioufly thralled 
his contry vnder feruitude and bondage, & you his 
loyall fubiefts from whom he bereauing your liberty, 
feared not to ad inceft to parricide, deteftable to al 
the world, to you alfo it belongeth by dewty & rea- 
fon commonly to defend & protedt Hamlet the 
minifter, and executor of iuft vengeance who being 
iealous of your honour & reputation, hath hazarded 
himfelf, hoping you will ferue him for fathers, de- 
fenders, & tutors, & regarding him in pity, reftore 
him to his goods and inheritances. It is I y' haue 
taken away the infamy of my contry, and extin- 
guifhed the fire y' imbraced your fortunes, I haue 
wafhed the fpots y' defiled the reputation of the 
queen, ouerthrowing both the tirant & the tiranny 
and beguiling the fubtilities of the craftieft deceiuer 
in the world, and by that meanes brought his 
wickednes and impoftures to an end ; I was grieued 
at the iniurie committed both to my father, & my 
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natiue country, and haue flaine him that vfed more 
rigorus commandements ouer you, then was either 
iuft or conuenient to be ufed vnto men that haue 
commaunded the valianteft nations in the world. 
Seeing then he was fuch a one to you, it is reafon, 
that you acknowledge the benefit & thinke wel of 
for the good I had done your pofterity, & admiring 
my fpirit & wifdome, chufe me your king, if you 
think me worthy of the place, you fee I am the au- 
thor of your preferuation, heire of my fathers king- 
dome, not ftraying in any point from his vertuous 
a6lion, no murtherer, violent parricide, nor man y' 
euer offended any of you but only the vitious, I am 
lawfull fucceffor in the kingdome, and iufb reuenger 
of a crime aboue al others moft grieuous & punifh- 
able : it is to me, that you owe the benefit of your 
liberty receaued, and of the fubuerfion of that ty- 
ranny y' fo much afflifted you : that hath troden 
vnder feete the yoke of the tirant, and ouerwhelmed 
his throne, and taken y= fcepter out of the hands, 
of him that abufed a holy and iuft authoritie, but it 
is you y' are to recompence thofe y' haue well de- 
ferued, you know what is the reward of fo greate 
defert, & being in your hands to difbribute the fame, 
it is of you, that I demand the price of my vertue 
and the recompence of my vi6tory. 

This oration of the yong prince fo mooued the 
harts of the Danes, and wan the affeftions of the 
nobility, that fome wept for pity other for ioy, to 
fee the wifedome and gallant fpirit of Hamlet, and 
hauing made an end of their forrow, al with one 
confent proclaimed him king of Jutie and Hamiet 
Cherfonnefe, at this prefent the proper coun- pa"f o/d™- 
try of Denmarke, and hauing celebrated his ™''''- 
coronation, and receiued the homages and fidelities 
of his fubiefts, he went into England to fetch his 
wife, and reioyced with his father in law, touching 
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his good fortune, but it wanted little that the king 
of England had not accomplifhed that which Fengon 
with all his fubtilities could neuer attaine. 



CHAPTER VII. 

How Hamlet after his coronation went into England, and 
how the king of England fecretly would haue put him to 
death, and how he Jlew the king of England: and re- 
turned againe into Denmarke with two wiues, and what 
followed. 

Hamlet being in England fhewed the King what 
meanes hee had wrought to recouer his kingdom, 
but when the king of England vnderftood of Fen- 
gons death, he was both abafhed and confufed in his 
minde, at that inftant feeling himfelfe aflfailed with 
two great paffions, for that in times paft, he and 
Fengon hauing bin companions together in armes, 
had giuen each other their faith & promifes, by oath, 
that if either of them chanced to bee flaine by any 
man whatfoeuer, hee that furuiued (taking the quar- 
rel vpon him as his owne) Ihould neuer ceafe till he 
were reuenged or at the leafte do his endeauour. 
This promife incited the barbarous king to maffacre 
Hamlet, but the alliance, prefenting it felfe before, 
his eies, and beholding the one deade although his 
friend, and the other aliue, and hufband to his daugh- 
ter, made him deface his defire of reuenge. But 
in the end the confcience of his oath and promife 
obtained the vpper hand, and fecretly made him 
conclude the death of his fonne in law, which 
enterprife after that was caufe of his own death 
and ouerrunning of the whole country of England 
by the cruelty and defpight conceiued by the 
King of Denmarke. I haue purpofely omitted the 
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difcourfe of that battaile, as not much pertinent to 
our matter, as alfo, not to trouble you with too 
tedious a difcourfe, being content to fhew you the 
end of this wife & valiant king Hamlet, who reueng- 
ing himfelfe vpon fo many enemies, & difcouering 
all the treafons pra6lifed againft his life, in the end 
ferued for a fport to fortune, & an example to all 
great perfonages, that truft ouermuch to the felici- 
ties of this world, y' are of fmall moment, & leffe 
continuance. 

The king of England perceiuing that hee could 
not eafilie effeft his defire vpon the king his fon in 
lawe, as alfo not being willing to break the laws, & 
rights of Hofpitality, determined to make a ftranger 
the reuenger of his iniury, & fo accomplifh his oath 
made to Fengon without defiling his handes w' the 
blood of the hufband of his daughter, Sz; polluting 
his houfe by the traiterous maffacring of his friend. 
In reading of this hifbory it feemeth Hamlet Ihould 
referable an other Hercules, fent into diuers places 
of the world, by Euriftheus (folicited by luno) 
where he knew any dangerous aduenture, thereby to 
ouerthrow & deftroy him, or elfe Bellerophon fent 
to Ariobatus to put him to death, or (leauing pro- 
phane hiftories,) an other Vrias by King Dauid 
appointed to bee placed in the fore front of the bat- 
taile, and the man that fhould bee firft Hain by the 
Barbarians. For the King of Englands wife being 
dead not long before, (although he cared not for 
marrying an other woman) defired his fonne in lawe 
to make a voyage for him into Scotland, flattering 
him in fuch fort, that he made him beleeue that his 
Angular wifdome caufed him to preferre him to that 
ambaffage, affuring himfelfe that it were impolTible 
that Hamlet the fubtilleft & wifeft prince in the 
worlde fhould take anything in the world in hand 
without effecting the fame. 
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Now the queen of Scots beeing a maid and of a 
haughty courage, defpifed marriage with al men, as 
not efteeming any worthy to be her companion, in 
fuch manner that by reafon of this arrogant opinion 
there neuer came any man to defire her loue but fhe 
caufed him to loofe his life : but the Danifh Kings 
fortune was fo good that Hermetrude (for fo was the 
queens name,) hearing that Hamlet was come thither 
to intreat a marriage between her and the king of 
England, forgot all her pride, & difpoiling herfelfe of 
her fterne nature, being as then determined to make 
him (being the greateft prince as then liuing) 
her hufband, & depriue the Englifh princefTe of her 
fpoufe whome fhee thought fit for no men but 
herfelf, & fo this Amazon without loue difdaining 
Cupid, by her free wil fubmitted her haughtie mind 
to her concupifcence. The Dane arriuing in her 
court, defired fhe to fee the old king of Englands 
letters & mocking at his fond appetites, whofe blood 
as then was half congealed, caft her eies vpon the 
yong and plefant Adonis of the North, efteeming 
her felfe happy to haue fuch a pray fall into her 
hands wherof fhe made her ful account to haue the 
poffefiion, & to conclude fhe y' neuer had been ouer- 
come by the grace, courtefie, valor or riches of anie 
prince nor Lord whatfoeuer, was as then vanquifhed 
w' the onelie report of the fubtilties of the Dane 
who knowing that he was already fianced to the 
daughter of the king of England, fpake vnto him & 
faid, I neuer looked for fo great a blilTe, neither 
from the Gods, nor yet from fortune, as to behold 
in my countries, the moft compleate prince in the 
north, & he that hath made himfelfe famous & 
renowned through all the nations of the world, as 
well neighbours as ftrangers, for the only refpeft of 
his vertue wifdom & good fortune, feruing him much 
in the purfuite & effe6l of diuers thinges by him 
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vndertaken, & thinke my felfe much beholding to 
the king of England (although his malice feeketh 
neither my aduancement nor the good of you my 
Lord) to do me fo much honor as to fend me fo 
excellent a man to intreate of a marriage (he being 
olde & a mortal enemy to me and mine) with mee 
that am fuch a one as euery man feeth, is not 
defirous to couple with a man of fo bafe quality as 
he, whom you haue faid to be y° fon of a flaue, but 
on the other fide I maruel y' the fon of Horuendile, 
and grand-child to king Roderick, he that by his 
foolilh wifedom, & fained madneffe furmounted the 
forces & fubtilties of Fengon, & obtained the king- 
dom of his aduerfary, fhould fo much imbafe himfelf, 
(hauing otherwife bin very wife and wel aduifed, in 
all his aftions) touching his bed-fellow, & hee that 
for his excellency and valor furpalTeth humane ca- 
pacity, fhould ftoope fo lowe as to take to wife her 
that iffuing from a feruile race, hath only the name 
of a king for her father, for that the bafenes of her 
blood, will alwaies caufe her to fhewe what are the 
vertues & noble qualities of hir anceftors : and you 
my Lord faid Ihe, are you fo ignorant as not to 
know that mariage fhould not bee meafured by any 
foolifh opinion, of an outward beautie, but rather by 
vertues and antiquitie of race, which maketh the 
wife to be honored for her prudence, and neuer 
degenerating from the integritie of his anceftors : 
exterior beawty alfo is nothing where perfedlion of 
y'= mind doth not accomplilh, & adorn that which is 
outwardly feen to be in the bodie, and is loft by an 
accident, & occurrence of fmall moment : as alfo 
fuch toyes haue deceiued many men, & drawing 
them like inticing baits, haue caft them headlong 
into the gulf of their ruine, difhonor, and vtter ouer- 
throw, it was I to whom this aduantage belonged 
being a queen, & fuch a one, as for nobility may 
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compare my felfe with the greateft princes in Eu- 
rope, being nothing inferiour vnto any of them 
neither for antiquitie of blood, nobilitie of parents, 
nor abundance of riches, & am not only a Queene, 
but fuch a one, as that receiuing whom I will for 
my companion in bed, can make him beare the title 
of a king, & with my body giue him pofTeffion of a 
great kingdome, & goodly prouince, think then my 
Lord how much I account of your ■ alliance, who 
being accuflomed with the fword to purfue fuch as 
durft imbolden themfelues to win my loue, it is to 
you only to whom I make a prefent both of my 
kilTes, imbracings fcepter, & crown : what man is he 
if he be not made of ftone, would refufe fo pretious 
a pawn as Hermetrude with y^ kingdome of Scot- 
land ? accept fweete king, accepte this Queene, 
who w' fo great loue & amitie, defireth your fo great 
profit, & can giue you more contentment in one day 
then the princeffe of England wold yeeld you plea- 
fure during hir life, & although fhee furpafTe me in 
beawty, her bloud beeing bafe it is fitter for fuch a 
king as you are to chufe Hermetrude, lefs beautiful 
but noble & famous, rather then the Engliih Lady 
with great beawtie, but ifTuing from an vnknown 
race, without any title of honor : now think if the 
Dane hearing fuch forcible refons & vnderftanding 
y' by her which he half doubted as alfo moued w' 
choller for the treafon of his father in law, y' pur- 
pofely fent him thether to loofe his life, & being 
welcomed, kift, and playd withal by this queen, 
yong, & reafonable faire, if he were not eafie enough 
to be conuerted, & like to forget the affeftion of his 
firft wife, w* this to enioy the realme of Scotland, & 
fo open the waie to become king of all greate Brit- 
ain, y' to conclude he marryed her & led her with 
him to the king of Englands, court which moued 
the king from that time forward much more to feek 
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the meanes, to bereaue him of his life, & had furely 
done it, if his daughter, Hamlets other wife, more 
careful of him y' had reiefted her then of her 
fathers welfare, had not difcouered the enterprife to 
Hamlet faying, I know well my Lord, y' the alure- 
ments & perfwafions of a bold & altogether fhame- 
les woman, being more lafciuious then the chaft 
imbracements of a lawful and modeft wife, are of 
more force to intice and charm the fences of yong 
men : but for my part I cannot take this abufe, for 
fatiffaftion to leaue mee in this forte, without all 
caufe reafon or precedent faulte once knowne in 
mee your loyall fpoufe, & take more pleafure in the 
aliance of her who one day will be the caufe of your 
ruine, and ouerthrow, and although a iufb caufe of 
iealoufye and reafonable motion of anger, difpence 
with mee at this time, to make no more account of 
you then you do of me, that am not worthy to be fo 
fcornfully reiedled, yet matrimoniall charitie fhal 
haue more force & vigour in my hart, then the dif- 
daine which I haue iuftly conceiued to fee a con- 
cubine hold my place and a ftrange woman before 
my face inioy the pleafures of my hufband. This 
iniury my Lord although great & offenfiue which to 
reuenge diners Ladies of great renown haue in 
times paft fought & procured the death of their huf- 
bands, cannot fo much reftrain my good wil, but 
that [I] may not chufe but aduertife you what trea- 
fon is deuifed againft you, befeeching you to ftand 
vpon your guard for that my fathers onely feeking 
is to bereaue you of your life, which if it happen, I 
fhall not long Hue after you. Manie reafons indufe 
me to loue and cherilh you, and thofe of great con- 
fequence, but fpecially and aboue all the reft, I am 
and muft bee carefull of you, when I feele your child 
ftirring in my wombe ; for which refpefte, without 
fo much forgetting yourfelf, you ought to make 
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more account of me then of your concubine : whome 
I will loue becaufe you loue her, contenting my felfe 
that your fonne hateth her, in regard to the wrong 
Ihe doth to his mother : for it is impolTible that any 
paffion or trouble of the mind whatfoeuer can quench 
thofe fierce paffions of loue, that made me yours, 
neither that I fhold forget your fauours paft, when 
loyallie you fought the loue of the daughter of the 
king of England, neither is it in the power of that 
thiefe that hath ftoln your heart, nor my fathers 
choller, to hinder me, from feekmg to preferue you 
from the cruelty of your diffembling friend (as heer- 
tofore by counterfetting the madman, you preuented 
the praflifes, & treafons of your Uncle Fengon) the 
complot being determined to be executed vpon you 
& yours, without this aduertifement, the Dane had 
furely been flain, & the Scots y' came with him for 
the King of England inuiting his fon in Law to a 
banquet w* the greateft curtefies y' a friend can vfe 
to him whom he loued as himfelf, had the means to 
intrap him, and caufe him dance a pittiful galliard, 
in that fort ; to celebrate the marriage betweene 
him and his new lady. But Hamlet went thither 
with armor vnder his clothes, & his men in like 
fort, by which means, he and his efcaped with little 
hurt, and fo after that hapned the battaile before 
fpoken of, wherein the king of England lofmg his 
life, his countrie was the third time facked by the 
barbarians of the ilands, & countrie of Denmark. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

How Hamblet being in Denmarke, was affailed by Wiglerus 
his vncle, and after betrayed by his lafl wife, called Her- 
metrude, and was flaine : after whofe death fhe married 
his enemie, Wiglerus. 

Hamlet having obtained the viftory againft the king 
of England, and flaine him, laden with great treafures 
and accompanied with his two wiues, fet forward to 
faile into Denmarke, but by the way hee had intelli- 
gence, that Wiglere his vncle, and fonne to Rodericke, 
hauing taken the royall treafure from his fifter Geruth 
(mother to Hamblet) had alfo feazed vpon the king- 
dome : faying, that neither Horuendile nor any of his 
helde it but by permiflion, and that it was in him (to 
whom the property belonged) to giue the charge ther- 
of to whom he would. But Hamblet not defirous to 
have any quarrel with the fonne of him, from whom 
his Predeceffors had receiued their greatnes and ad- 
uancement, gaue fuch and fo rich prefents to Wig- 
lere, that he being contented withdrew himfelfe out 
of the countrey & territories of Geruths fonne. But 
within certaine time after, Wiglere, defirous to 
keepe all the countrey in fubieftion, intyced by the 
conqueft of Scania, and Sialandie, and alfo that 
Hermetrude (the wife of Hamlet, whom he Herraetmde 
loued more than himfelfe) had fecret Intel- '^IS.lX^ 
ligence with him and had promifed him '"»'■''=■"^■ 
marriage, fo he would take her out of the handes of 
him that held her, fent to defie Hamlet, and pro- 
claimed open warre againfb him. Hamlet like a 
good and wife prince, louing efpecially the welfare 
of his fubiefts, fought by all meanes to auoide that 
warre, but againe refufing it, he perceiued a great 
fpot and blemifh in his honor, and accepting the 
fame, hee knewe it would bee the ende of his dayes : 
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by the defire of preferuing his life on the one fide, 
& his honor on the other fide pricking him forward ; 
but at the lafl: remembring that neuer any danger 
whatfoeuer had once fiiaken his vertues and con- 
ftancy, chofe rather the neceffitie of his mine, then 
to loofe the immortall fame that valiant and honour- 
able men obtained in the warres ; and there is as 
much difference betweene a life without honour and 
an honourable death, as glory & renowne is more 
excellent then dilhonour and euill report. 

But the thing that fpoyled this vertuous Prince, 
was the ouer great truft & confidence hee had in his 
wife Hermetrude, and the vehement loue hee bare 
vnto her, not once repenting the wrong in that cafe 
done to his lawful! fpoufe, and for the which (parad- 
uenture that miffortune had neuer hapned vnto him, 
and it would neuer haue bin thought, that Ihe 
whom he loued aboue all things, would haue fo vil- 
lainoufly betrayed him), hee not once remembring 
his firft wiues fpeeches, who prophefied vnto him, 
that the pleafures hee feemed to take in his other 
wife, would in the end be the caufe of his over- 
throwe, as they had rauiflied him of the beft part of 
his fences, & quenched in him the great prudence 
that made him admirable in all the countries in the 
ocean feas, and through all Germany, now the great- 
eft grief, that this king (befotted on his wife) had, 
was the feparation of her whom he adored, and, 
afiuring himfelfe of his ouerthrowe, was defirous, 
either that fhee might beare him company at his 
death, or els to find her a hufband that fhould loue 
her (he beeing dead) as well as euer hee did : but 
the difloyall queene, had already prouided her felfe 
of a marriage, to put her hufband out of trouble and 
care for that : who perceiuing him to be fad for her 
fake, when fhee fhould haue abfented her felfe from 
him, fhe to blind him the more, and to incourage 
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him to fet forward to his owne deftrudlion, promifed 
to follow him whether foeuer he went, & to talce the 
like fortune that befell to him, were it good or euil, 
and that fo flie would giue him caufe to know, 
how much fhee furpaffed the Englifh woman in 
her affeftion towardes him, faying, that woman is 
accurfed that feareth to follow and accompany her 
hufband to the death : fo that to heare her fpeake, 
men would haue fayd that fhee had beene the wife 
of Mithridates, or Zenobia queene of Palmira, fhee 
made fo greate a fhow of loue and conftancy : But 
by the effefl it was after eafily perceiued, how vaine 
the promife of this vnconftant and wauering Prin- 
cefTe was : and howe vncomparable the life of this 
Scottifh Queene was to the vigor of her chaftitie, 
being a mayd before fhe was married. For that 
Hamlet had no fooner entred into the field, but fhe 
found meanes to fee Wiglere, and the battel begun, 
wherein the miferable Danifh Prince was Hamiet 
flaine : but Hermetrude prefently yeelded "^'"'^ 
her felf, with all her dead hufbands trpafons, into 
the hand of the Tyrant : who more then content 
with that metamorphofis fo much defired, gaue 
order that prefently the marriage (bought with the 
blood and treafor of the fonne of Horuendile) Ihould 
bee celebrated. 

Thus you fee, that there is no promife or deter- 
mination of a woman, but that a very fmall difcom- 
moditie of Fortune mollifieth and altereth the fame, 
and which time doeth not peruert ; fo that the mif- 
fortunes fubjeft to a conftant man fhake and over- 
throwe the naturall flipperie loyaltie of the variable 
fteppes of women, wholy without and any faithfull 
affurance of loue, or true vnfained conftancy : for as 
a woman is readie to promife fo is fhee heauy and 
flowe to performe, and effedl that which fhe hath 
promifed, as fhe that is without end or limit in her 

h 
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defires, flattring her felfe in the diuerfitie of her 
wanton delights, and talcing pleafure in diuerfitie 
and change of newe things, which as foone fhee 
doth forget and growe weary off : and to conclude, 
fuch fhee is in all her aftions, fhe is ralh, couetous, 
and vnthankefull, whatfoeuer good or feruice bee 
done vnto her. But nowe I perceiue I erre in my 
difcourfe, vomiting fuch things vnworthy of this 
fe6ts, but the vices of Hermetrude haue made mee 
fay more then I meant to fpeake, as alfo the Au- 
thour, from whence I take this Hyftorie, hath 
almoft made mee hold his courfe, I finde fo great a 
fweetneffe and liuelineffe in this kinde of Argument : 
and the rather becaufe it feemeth fo much the truer, 
confidering the miferable fucceffe of poore king 
Hamlet. 

Such was the ende of Hamlet, fonne to Horuen- 
dile. Prince of Jutie : to whom if his Fortune had 
been equall with his inward and naturall giftes, I 
know not which of the auncient Grecians and Ro- 
mans had beene able to haue compared with him for 
vertue and excellencie : but hard fortune following 
him in all his actions, and yet hee vanquifhing the 
malice of his time, with the vigour of conftancy, 
hath left vs a notable example of haughtie courage, 
worthy of a great Prince, arming himfelfe with hope 
in things that were wholy without any colour or 
fhewe thereof, and in all his honorable aftions made 
himfelfe worthy of perpetuall memorie, if one onely 
fpotte had not blemifhed and darkened a good part 
of his prayfes. For that the greatefl; vidtorie, that a 
man can obtain is to make himfelfe vidlorious, and 
lord ouer his owne affections, and that reftraineth 
the vnbridled defires of his concupifcence : for if a 
man be neuer fo princely, valiant, and wife, if the 
defires and inticements of his fleflni preuaile, and 
have the vpper hand, he will imbafe his credite, and 
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gafing after ftrange beauties become a foole, and (as 
it were) incenfed, dote on the prefence of women. 
This fault was in the great Hercules, Sampfon, and 
the wifeft man that euer liued vpon the earth follow- 
ing this traine, therein impaired his wit, and the 
moft noble, wife, valiant and difcreet perfonages of 
our time, following the fame courfe haue left vs 
many notable examples of their worthy and notable 
vertues. 

But I befeech you that fhall reade this Hyftorie, 
not to refemble the Spider, that feedeth of the cor- 
ruption that Ihee findeth in the flowers and fruites 
that are in the Gardens, whereas the Bee gathereth 
her hony, out of the beft and fayreft flower (hee can 
finde : for a man that is well brought vp fhould 
reade the liues of whoremongers, drunkards, inceftu-' 
ous, violent and bloody perfons, not to follow their 
fteps, and fo to defile himfelfe with fuch vnclean- 
neffe, but to fhunne paliardize, abftain the fuperflui- 
ties and drunkenneffe in banquets, and follow the 
modeftie, courtefie, and continencie that recom- 
mendeth Hamlet, in this difcourfe, who while other 
made good cheare, continued fober, and where all 
men fought as much as they could, to gather to- 
gether riches and treafure, hee fimply accounting 
riches nothing comparable to honor, fought to 
gather a multitude of vertues, that might make him 
equall to thofe that by them were efteemed as Gods, 
hauing not as then receiued the lighte of the Gof- 
pell, that men might fee among the Barbarians, and 
them that were farre from the knowledge of one 
onelye God, that nature was prouoked to follow that 
which is good and thofe forward to imbrace vertue 
for that there was neuer any nation how rude or 
barbarous foeuer that tooke not forae pleafure to do 
that which feemed good, therby to win praife, and 
commendations, which wee haue faid to be the re- 
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ward of vertue, and good life, I delight to fpeak of 
thefe ftrange hiftories, and of people that were vn- 
chriftned, that the vertue of the rude people maie 
giue more fplendor, to our nation who feeing them 
fo compleat, wife, prudent, and well aduifed in 
their aftions, might ftriue not only to follow 
(imitation being a fmall matter) but to fur- 
mount them as our religion furpaffeth 
their fuperftition, and our age more 
purged fubtill, and gallant, then 
the feafon wherin they lined 
and made their vertues 
knowne. 

FINIS. 



THE TWO HAMLETS 

BY RICHARD GRANT WHITE ^ 

The tragedy of Hamlet is founded upon a story- 
told by Saxo Grammaticus in his Historia Danica. 
Written about 1180-90, printed in 1514, retold in 
Belief orest's Histoires Tragiques in 1570, it found 
its way to England, and was there made the ground- 
work of a play before the year 1589. These points 
I shall assume as settled (they are undisputed), with- 
out troubling my present readers with regard to the 
evidence upon which they rest. Of the English play 
performed in the sixteenth century no copy is known 
to exist. But, as in the walls and aisles of some of the 
beautiful old English churches there are found the 
scattered and broken remnants of ruder predecessors, 
which necessity — or choice, or chance — caused to 
be adopted into their structure, so in the first known 
Hamlet, which bears the name of William Shake- 
speare, there are fragmentary remains of that an- 
cient and vanished drama, which furnished our great 
dramatic architect not only with the occasion, but 
with the plan and even with some of the substance, 
of his marvellous work. He, indeed, was hindered 
from such adoption by no sense of intellectual im- 
portance and dignity, nor by ambition for the eleva- 
tion of his art, as to which he showed himself su- 
premely indifferent. He did not disdain or hesitate 

1 Reprinted, by courteous permission of Stanford White, Esq., and 
of Messrs. Houghton, MifSin & Co., proprietors of the copyright, 
from the Atlantic Monthly iax October, 1881. With Mr. Richard 
Grant White's latest corrections. 
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to use any material within his reach, if he could 
make it useful and fit it into the work that he had 
in hand. But, in the present instance, the remnants 
of the old play, upon whose outlines and foundation 
and with whose ruins he built, have been preserved 
to us by accident, through the greed — or, to use a 
more fashionable phrase, the enterprise — of a Lon- 
don bookseller of his day, and by the treachery of an 
actor in his company. The latter undertook to fur- 
nish the former, surreptitiously, with Shakespeare's 
version of the tragedy ; but not being able to get a 
copy of the whole, he attempted to give some parts 
of it from memory, and in other passages which he 
could not recollect at all he used the old play, which 
had been made worthless by the success of Shake- 
speare's, if indeed he did not find this patching done 
to his hand in the stage copy. 

This view of the first existing version of Shake- 
speare's Hamlet was first presented nineteen years 
ago, in the introductory essay to my edition of the 
tragedy before referred to ; but although it has re- 
ceived respectful, and I suppose I ought to say highly 
favorable, consideration from my fellow editors and 
critics, it has, to my surprise, not been adopted with- 
out question. But I am sure that the hesitation in 
adopting it is the result merely of ray previous in- 
ability to treat the subject more thoroughly than it 
could be treated in the introduction to the tragedy 
in an edition of all of Shakespeare's works, which, 
intended for the general public of intelligent readers, 
was necessarily confined within moderate limits. 
The conclusion seems to me, even after these nine- 
teen years, and after reading, I believe, all that has 
since been written on the question, so clearly una- 
voidable as not to admit a doubt. 

Two other views of this important subject have 
been taken. One supposes the copy of the first 
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Hamlet to have been obtained merely by means of 
a shorthand reporter, who was able to furnish his 
employer with only a mangled and imperfect version 
of the play, a view first briefly, and without reason 
assigned, set forth by Mr. Collier ; the other, the dif- 
ference of which from mine is much the more impor- 
tant, is that, in the 1603 Hamlet, we have the tragedy 
as Shakespeare first wrote it, and that in the second 
edition, published the next year, but within a few 
months, we have it recast, rewritten, and much en- 
larged by the author. This view has a great fascina- 
tion for those who cannot be easy without pulling 
their Shakespeare to pieces, to see how he goes. 
For they think that by comparing the two Hamlets, 
first and second, they can trace the growth of his 
mind and the development of his thought ; although 
they might as well undertake to trace the develop- 
ment of lightning from a thunder cloud. Wherefore 
this notion — it is the merest notion ^ — has been, 
and perhaps may yet hereafter be, earnestly and 
ingeniously defended, either simply of itself, or in 
some modified form or other. The fact, however, as 
to which I am so sure is that, on the contrary, the 
first Hamlet represents, in a mutilated form and 
with interpolations, the only Hamlet that Shake- 
speare ever wrote, and that about the year 1600 
his tragedy existed in its first and last, its full and 
perfect form. 

The first edition of Hamlet was entered on the 
Stationers' Register in London in 1602, and was 
published in 1603 with this title: "The Tragicall 
Historic of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke, by Wil- 
liam Shake-speare. As it hath beene diverse times 
acted by his Highnesse servants in the Gittie of 
London : and also in the two Universities of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, and else-where." This title is ev- 
idence of the public favor which the tragedy quickly 
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attained, and it also bears upon the date of its com- 
position and production. Written for Shakespeare's 
company in London, in the year 1603, and probably 
in 1602, it had had the honor of being selected 
for performance at the two great universities, and 
had made its way elsewhere. The time in which 
it had risen to this popularity and distinction was 
short. For we know by its absence from a list of 
Shakespeare's tragedies published by Francis Meres 
in 1598 that he had not then written his Hamlet ; 
and allowing only a year or two for its success in 
London, in Oxford and Cambridge, and elsewhere, 
we are led to 1599 or 1600 as the time of its compo- 
sition and production. Internal evidence, with the 
details of which it is not necessary to trouble the 
readers of this article, points to the latter year as 
that in which a certain scene of it was written. The 
question between 1599 and 1600 is on any account 
a trifling one; and in comparison with the others 
which remain to be settled in regard to it dwindles 
into absolute insignificance. 

A glance at the Hamlet of 1603 discovers to the 
most unobservant reader, first, that it is only about 
half as long as the tragedy now known as Shake- 
speare's ; next, that it could not have been written 
by Shakespeare in the form in which it is presented 
in that edition. Much of it, indeed, varies little 
from the tragedy as it appears in later editions ; but 
no inconsiderable part of it is not only unlike that 
text in very many important particulars, but is such 
a jumble of confused, heterogeneous dulness and 
nonsense that it cannot be accepted as the work of 
any playwright of repute, not to say of Shakespeare. 
Moreover, in addition to these passages, and in ad- 
dition to the others, already mentioned, which are 
unquestionably Shakespeare's, and which bear the 
impress of his powers in their most transcendent de- 
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velopment, there are some which, although coherent 
and clear, cannot be accepted as having been writ- 
ten by him at any period of his career. The course 
of our inquiry will lead us to the examination of ex- 
amples of all these varieties of text in this singular 
and supremely interesting version of the most pecul- 
iar, impressive, and thoughtful, if not the greatest, 
of the works of the world's greatest poet and drama- 
tist. 

It is first remarkable that the texts of the two ver- 
sions (for the text of the second edition, that of 
1604, may be properly assumed, for our present pur- 
pose, as being the same with that of the Folio of 
1623 and of subsequent editions) are in the earlier 
scenes identical, to all intents and purposes, with 
notable exceptions in two or three passages. But 
this conformity diminishes as the play advances. 
The long first act comfortably completed, confusion 
begins to reign, — confusion in arrangement, confusion 
in thought, confusion in language. Thenceforward 
there are hardly half a dozen consecutive speeches 
which can be accepted even as badly copied or badly 
printed versions of Shakespeare's work. This is ad- 
mitted even by those who insist that the edition of 
1603 represents, although imperfectly, the tragedy 
which Shakespeare first wrote, and which he after- 
wards developed into the version represented by the 
texts of the edition of 1604 and the Folio of 1623. 
It is assumed by these critics that the text of the 
edition of 1603 is a mutilated version of a first sketch 
of an afterwards enlarged, elaborated, and highly 
finished drama. For our present purpose it is not 
here necessary to show that the text of 1603 is so 
grossly mangled and corrupted in the main that it 
cannot be accepted as a fair, or even as a tolerable, 
representation of any drama. That is admitted on all 
hands. The question is what drama it wwrepresents. 
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— the Hamlet that we know, or an earlier, shorter, 
and less admirable one ? It misrepresents the for- 
mer. There was but one Hamlet written by William 
Shakespeare. 

The title of the second edition, that of 1604, which 
contains the play as we know it, has a peculiarity 
which has done much to mislead those critics — 
many of them justly distinguished, and having at 
their head the venerable and enthusiastic editor, 
Charles Knight — who have adopted and ingeniously 
advocated the alluring theory of a revision, an en- 
largement, and an elaboration by Shakespeare of his 
first work. That title, in regard to the name of the 
play, is the same as the title of the edition of 1603 ; 
but to this there is made the very important addition 
that it is "newly imprinted and enlarged to almost 
as much again as it was, according to the true and 
perfect coppie." That the play is newly imprinted 
in this edition, and enlarged to almost as much again 
as it was in its predecessor, is plain enough. The 
question is as to the manner of the enlargement. 
The advocates of the development theory assume 
that this enlargement was the result of a rewriting 
by the author. But for this assumption, notwith- 
standing all the ingenious and painful arguments 
with which it has been supported, there is in my 
judgment no sufficient ground. And this the last 
phrase of the title in question seems to show very 
clearly. The enlargement was due to the printing 
of the play " according to the true and perfect 
copy." There was very good reason that this an- 
nouncement should be made. Heminge and Con- 
dell, the sponsors, if not the editors, of the first col- 
lected edition of Shakespeare's plays, the Folio of 
1623, tell his readers that they had been theretofore 
" abused with divers stolne and surreptitious copies, 
maimed and deformed by the frauds of injurious im- 
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posters ; " and among these stolen and surreptitious 
copies none was so maimed and deformed as the 
Hamlet of 1603. Only those who have examined 
this edition carefully can imagine the horror and the 
indignation of Shakespeare and his friends and fel- 
low theatrical proprietors at the publication of that 
book as his tragedy. It is the most monstrous cari- 
cature in the history of literature, and a caricature 
entirely devoid of humor ; for it was put forth in the 
grim sobriety of bookselling piracy. The publisher 
meant to make money out of the reputation of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare and his great tragedy. The mat- 
ter was very serious. But it was also serious in 
another sense to the said William Shakespeare and 
his theatrical partners, and therefore (not very will- 
ingly, we may be sure, but of necessity, — they had 
no remedy) they consented that he should furnish 
this same publisher with the real play ; and he, as 
his former edition was evidently to all readers false 
and imperfect, announced this one as being printed 
" according to the true and perfect copy." The en- 
largement was due to the fact that it was true and 
perfect. 

If the edition of 1603 had represented an early 
form of the tragedy which Shakespeare had, after 
some years, rewritten and enlarged, we should have 
surely found in the enlarged and perfected work 
some traces of his improving hand. There would 
in that case have been new scenes, a suppression of 
parts of the earlier version, a higher development, or 
at least a subtler modification, of character, an en- 
richment of the dialogue ; in fine, a recasting and an 
elaboration of the work first produced. But nothing 
of this kind appears. The Hamlet of 1603, cruelly 
maimed and ridiculously perverted as it is, not only 
presents the Hamlet of 1604 and 1623 complete as 
to design in all essential points, but contains evi- 
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dence which, considered in connection with that 
furnished by those later editions, shows that it was 
the result of a surreptitious and very imperfectly 
successful attempt to obtain the text of those very 
editions. 

If Shakespeare revised, rewrote, and enlarged 
Hamlet, and thus made the version which is more 
or less imperfectly represented in the edition of 
1603 into that which is (for the time) well printed 
in the editions of 1604 and 1623, in looking for the 
evidence of the work of his polishing and perfecting 
hand and of his maturer mind we should without 
hesitation turn to those lofty, strong-built passages 
of the tragedy which present what may be called 
the Hamletian world philosophy. Of these the 
grandest and the subtlest, the most important in 
every way, are Hamlet's soliloquies. Now it is re- 
markable that these soliloquies are found in the first 
version, 1603, in a form which shows at once that 
they then existed in the finished completeness in 
which we now know them, and that they were ob- 
tained by underhand means by some blundering 
dull-brained knave. All the soliloquies are given 
with two exceptions ; and evidence is left both of 
the existence of these and of the reason for their 
omission. A somewhat detailed examination of 
Hamlet's first soliloquy as it appears in the edition 
of 1603, and a comparison of it with that of the edi- 
tions of 1604 and 1623, illustrates and supports this 
position. I give them the benefit of a relief from 
all the grotesqueness of their antiquated spelling. 

O that this too much griev'd and sallied flesh 

Would melt to nothing, or that the universal 

Globe of heaven would turn all to a chaos ! 

O God, within two months ; no, not two ; married 

Mine uncle : O let me not think of it, 

My father's brother : but no more like 

My father than I to Hercules. 
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Within two months, ere yet the salt of most 

Unrighteous tears had left their flushing 

In her galled eyes, she married : O God, a beast 

Devoid of reason would not have made 

Such speed : Frailty, thy name is woman. 

Why, she would hang on him, as if increase 

Of appetite had grown by what it looked on. 

O wicked, wicked speed, to make such 

Dexterity to incestuous sheets ; 

Ere yet the shoes were old 

The which she followed my dead father's corse. 

Like Niobe, all tears : married ; well it is not 

Nor it cannot come to good. 

But break, my heart ; for I must hold my tongue. 

This speech is in twenty-one lines ; that of the edi- 
tions of 1604 and 1623, which the reader will find in 
his Shakespeare, has thirty-one, and so is longer by 
one half ; but the difference in the length of the 
two speeches is the least remarkable unlikeness be- 
tween them ; and their unlikeness is not so remark- 
able, I may say so surprising, as their resemblance, 
which, indeed, is of an amazing and ridiculous sort. 
Criticism must give reasons ; but in this case may 
not the critic and his readers enjoy, for a mutual 
moment, the flash of intuitive conviction that — in- 
apprehensive, or quickly all-apprehensive, of details 
— decides at once that this speech is not one that 
Shakespeare wrote at any time, and afterwards 
worked up into the soliloquy as we know it. The 
1603 soliloquy is a travesty of the real one. It is 
like the resemblance of himself that a solemn prig 
sees in a spoon, dwarfed, distorted, and all the grav- 
ity of the original made monstrous. Remark the 
first three lines, ending " turn all to a chaos." That 
Shakespeare wrote them, with their " grieved flesh," 
is a question not to be discussed. It is not even a 
question. And yet there is in them, from " O " to 
"chaos," a constant suggestion of the real soliloquy; 
and we feel that 'the wish that Hamlet is made to 
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express as to " the universal globe of heaven," that 
it " would turn all to a chaos," is the result of the 
feeble-minded counterfeiter's inability to receive a 
stronger impression than he thus reveals of the 
clear, sharp utterances of Hamlet's despair in the 
last half of the first nine lines of the complete solilo- 
quy. After this the speech goes, in the words of 
him who makes this abortive attempt to report it, 
" all to a chaos." To apprehend the extent and the 
nature of the corruption and confusion which has 
taken place, we must compare the two forms of the 

1604. 

1. O, that this too-too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 

Or that the everlasting had not fixed 

His canon 'gainst self-slaughter ! O God ! God ! 

2. How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 
Fie on 't ! O fie ! 't is an unweeded garden 

That grows to seed : things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely. That it should come to this ! 

3. But two months dead ! nay, not so much, not two ! 

4. So excellent a king, that was to this 
Hyperion to a satyr : so loving to my mother 
That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth ! 

J. Must I remember .? 

6. Why, she would hang on him 
As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on ; 

7. and yet within a month — 
Let me not think on 't. 

8. — Frailty, thy name is woman. 
A little month, 

9. or ere those shoes were old 
With which she followed my poor father's body 
Like Niobe, all tears, why, she, even she — 

10. O God ! a beast that wants discourse of reason 
Would have mourned longer — 

11. married with mine uncle, 

12. My father's brother, but no more like my father 
Than I to Hercules: 
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soliloquy in detail. I have found it impossible to do 
so with such particularity and deliberation as would 
enable the general reader to see all their likeness 
and their unlikeness, and the causes of both, except 
by printing them side by side, and by numbering 
the various passages in the two in such a manner 
that the transpositions of the reporter (who here 
and elsewhere manifestly worked from memory, 
aided by notes hastily made at the theatre) may be 
traced with ease, and his confused memory of the 
whole speech be made apparent. 

1603. 

1 i. O that this too much griev'd and sallied flesh 

Would melt to nothing, or that the universal 
Globe of heaven would turn all to a chaos ! 

2 ii. \wantin(;^ 



3 iii. O God ! within two months, no, not two, 

4 iv. {wanting^ 



II- V. Married 

Mine uncle ! 
S. 7 vi. O let me not think of it, 

12 vii. My father's brother, but no more like 

My father than I to Hercules. 

13 viii. Within two months, ere yet the salt of most 

Unrighteous tears had left the flushing 

In her galled eyes, she married. 
10 ix. O God, a beast 

Devoid of reason would not have made 

Such speed. 
8 X. Frailty, thy name is woman. 

6 xi. Why, she would hang on him, as if increase 

Of appetite had grown by what it looked on. 
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13- within a month ; 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing in her galled eyes, 
She married. 

14. O, most wicked speed, to post 
With such dexterity to incestuous sheets ! 

15. It is not nor it cannot come to good : 

But break, my heart ; for I must hold my tongue. 

The first in order of these texts, that of 1604, 
gives the soliloquy as it is known to the general 
reader of Shakespeare. The breaks in the lines, as, 
for example (Q. 214, F. 325), 

" Must I remember .' 

Why, she would hang on him," 

do not occur in the original, but are, for the conven- 
ience of a division into sections, or rather into frag- 
ments, to exhibit the manner in which the speech is 
broken up in the version of 1603. The fragments in 
the text of 1604 are numbered with Arabic numer- 
als, those in the text of 1603 with small Roman 
numerals. Beside these, however, are placed the 
Arabic numerals of the corresponding passages in 
the version of 1604. 

On comparing the two texts by the aid of this ar- 
rangement, we find that the text of 1603 corre- 
sponds to that of 1604 exactly in its first words, and 
generally in thought in its first phrase, and that the 
last lines of the two texts, although not at all strik- 
ing in thought or in form, are identical. Between 
the extremities, however, there is the confusion of 
an intellectual earthquake ; and yet, as after an 
earthquake, we see that, although some parts of 
what has gone to ruin have been lost in the catas- 
trophe, we have around us the scattered fragments 
of the whole. The chaotic verse and a half — cha- 
otic both in rhythm and in sense, as well as in 
phrase, — about the universal globe of heaven turn- 
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14 xii. O, wicked, wicked speed, to make such 

Dexterity to incestuous sheets ! 
9 xiii. Ere yet the shoes were old 

The which she followed my dead father's corse, 

Like Niobe, all tears : married, 
i; xiv. Well, 'tis not 

Nor it cannot come to good. 

But break, my heart; for I must hold my tongue. 

ing to chaos represents the vague, confused impres- 
sion which the thieving reporter received of the first 
and second sections of the soliloquy, which express 
apostrophically Hamlet's feeling that the world is 
out of joint. Then we find the exclamation " O 
God ! " displaced, and connected with the expression 
of his resentment at the speed of his mother's new 
nuptials, in the third section. The fourth section 
or fragment is wanting in the text of 1603 ; and it 
is so, we may be sure, merely because it was not 
remembered. Indeed, it is surprising that a man 
undertaking to get the text in such a way did not 
forget more of a soliloquy so disconnected and so 
exclamatory. Continuing our comparison, we find 
that section eleven of 1604 becomes section three of 
1603 ; that the fifth and seventh of the former are 
represented by the sixth of the latter; that Ham- 
let's comparison of his uncle with his father, and of 
himself with Hercules, is shifted from near the end 
of the soliloquy to the middle, the twelfth paragraph 
in the complete speech being his seventh in the in- 
complete ; that the comparison of Hamlet's mother 
to Niobe drops down from being ninth in order to 
the thirteenth place ; and that the passage about 
the beast that would have mourned longer not only 
changes place, but is despoiled of its characteristic 
phraseology, — " that wants discourse of reason " 
becoming " devoid of reason ; " the reporter, we may 
be sure, not being able to apprehend the finer 
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thought of the former phrase, which is the more 
remarkable as the phrase is not Shakespeare's, but 
one which had been used before. Other confusion 
I leave to detection by the reader's own observa- 
tion : it is manifest enough. But it is equally mani- 
fest that the whole of the perfect soliloquy is con- 
fused in the text of 1603, in which are to be found 
all the thoughts, with most of the language, and 
fragments and suggestions of all the language, of 
the speech in its perfection. To suppose that the 
text of 1603 represents what was developed into the 
text of 1604 is quite preposterous. Remark also 
that the passage about the " wicked speed " of Ham- 
let's mother, although it is out of place (it being 
blunderingly put before the comparison to Niobe), 
yet contains in perfection the very Shakespearean 
phrase, "dexterity to incestuous sheets," in which, 
in a way peculiar to himself, and in his most ma- 
tured manner, he strains the sense of the word 
" dexterity " to the extreme of its capacity of endur- 
ance, — " to post with such dexterity ; " and that the 
reporter, unable quite to apprehend this connection 
of thoughts apparently remote, preserved the strik- 
ing part of the phrase, but changed post to make. 
And now observe again that, after all this confusion 
and mutilation, the last two lines, although, as I be- 
fore remarked, they contain no impressive thought, 
or word, are identical in the two versions. The 
reason of this is that they are a cue ; they are the 
sign for the entrance of Horatio, Marcellus, and 
Bernardo, and those last words of Hamlet's speech 
were written out on the parts of the actors who 
played those three personages. They were there- 
fore easily accessible, while the body of the speech, 
being only in Burbadge's hands (he played Hamlet) 
or in the prompter's book, was not easily accessible 
to a person who would make a surreptitious copy 
for piratical publication. 
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Two points are now to be remarked upon : First, 
that the confusion and mutilation of this soliloquy 
is characteristic of the confusion and mutilation 
throughout the play ; in which displacement and 
proper arrangement, ruin and perfect preservation, 
compel attention side by side. Second, that through- 
out the play the cues which would be written out on 
the parts of minor actors are identical in both the 
texts. There could hardly be better circumstantial 
evidence of the identity of the originals of the two 
texts, or of the manner in which the text of 1603 
was obtained. It is to be remarked also that rhym- 
ing couplets and tags at the ends of scenes are gen- 
erally identical in both versions. 

Let us now consider another very "philosophical" 
passage of the tragedy, and one strongly character- 
istic of the perfected and completed Hamlet, — the 
great soliloquy of the first scene of the third act. 
This appears in the first, 1603, edition of the play in 
another place, distorted, mutilated, and patched, and 
in the following amazing fashion (Q. 835, F. 704) : — 

To be or not to be. Aye, there 's the point, 

To die, to sleep ; is that all .? aye, all : 

No, to sleep, to dream : aye, marry, there it goes ; 

For in that dream of death, when we awake, 

And borne before an everlasting Judge 

From whence no passenger ever return'd, 

The undiscovered country at whose sight 

The happy smile, and the accursed damn'd. 

But for this, the joyful hope of this, 

Who 'd bear the scorns and flattery of the world, 

Scorned by the right rich, the rich curs'd of the poor? 

The widow being oppressed, the orphan wrong'd. 

The taste of hunger, or a tyrant's reign, 

And thousand more calamities besides, 

To grunt and sweat under this weary life, 

When that he may his full quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ? Who would thus endure 

But for a hope of something after death, 

Which puzzles the brain, and doth confound the sense, 
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Which makes us rather bear those evils we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 
Aye that. O this conscience makes cowards of us all. 
Lady in thy orisons, be all my sins remembered. 

There are some things that are past caricature, 
because they themselves reach the Umit of the ridic- 
ulous. The absurdity of incongruity can no further 
go. And so this misrepresentation of Hamlet's 
solemn self-communing unites resemblance and dis- 
tortion with an effect which surpasses that of inten- 
tional burlesque. The worthy reader of Shakespeare 
needs no help to the perception of its preposterous- 
ness, and I shall leave him to the enjoyment of a 
dissection of the monstrosity himself. I will, how- 
ever, direct attention to the misapprehension of 
bourne, in " the undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveller returns," which was understood 
as borne ; and hence the astonishing passage about 
being borne before an everlasting judge, from 
whence no passenger ever returned. But it should 
be remarked that the confusion and the mutilation 
are of the same sort as those in the previously cited 
soliloquy, and that every thought and almost every 
phrase of the perfect speech have their representa- 
tives in the version of 1603, which it would yet be 
beyond even Shakespeare's mastery of thought and 
language to " develop " into the " To be or not to 
be " soliloquy as we know it. Observe that the last 
words of the speech, also, are identical in both ver- 
sions. These words were Ophelia's cue to speak, 
and were written on the part of the young actor 
who played Polonius's daughter. Actors often ask 
and give each other their cues. 

Confusion of this sort pervades the 1603 Hamlet 
to such a degree that it need not be further re- 
marked upon with particularity. It is the character- 
istic trait of that version. One passage may well be 
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cited as showing that brevity may be not only the 
soul of wit, but of derangement and absurdity. It 
is again in Hamlet's part, at the end of his reminis- 
cence of the old play. The lines, 

Bak'd and impasted with the parching streets, 

That lend a tyrannous and damned light 

To their lord's murther. Roasted in wrath and fire, 

And thus o'er-sized with coagulate gore, 

With eyes like carbuncles, the hellish Pyrrhus 

Old grandsire Priam seeks, 

are thus represented in the first version : — 

Bak'd and imparched in calagulate gore 

Rifted in earth and fire, old grandsire Priam seeks. 

It will be seen that the whole of the former passage 
is represented in this ridiculous misrepresentation 
of it. Here again the cue, "old grandsire Priam 
seeks," is identical in both versions ; this remark- 
able similarity between which need not be further 
particularly remarked upon. 

Hamlet's great " To be or not to be " soliloquy is 
also misplaced in the 1603 version. In the 1604, or 
perfect, version it is the prince's self-communing 
just before he meets Ophelia, as she is thrown in 
his way by her father, in pursuance of the arrange- 
ment made between him and the king: — 

King. How may we try it further ? 
Pol. You know he sometimes walks for hours together 
Here in the lobby. 

Queen. So he does indeed. 

Pol. At such a time I '11 loose my daughter to him. 

This passage, which is in both versions, refers to a 
future uncertain time, one of the sometimes when 
Hamlet walks the lobby ; and in the version of 1604 
and 1623 the arrangement is carried into effect in 
the next act and at a time which may be a day or 
two afterwards, or longer, as it would naturally be. 
But in the edition of 1603 the poor girl is let loose 
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upon her lover immediately. That this is wrong, 
there is first the evidence of unfitness and the sense 
of rudeness of contrivance, which, however, will be 
admitted only by those who can feel it. Next there 
is the disagreement with the forward looking and 
uncertain time of Polonius's proposal. Finally, 
there is Ophelia's greeting to Hamlet on this occa- 
sion in the 1604 version: "How does your honor 
for this many a day ? " — which corresponds to the 
indication in both versions at the arrangement for 
the interview. The reason of this misplacement is 
not far to seek. In both versions a book happens 
to furnish the incident of the scene which gives it 
what may be called its memorable local feature. 
Just after the future meeting between Hamlet and 
Ophelia is arranged, the prince enters, in both ver- 
sions, reading a book; and in the version of 1604 
Polonius gives Ophelia a book to color her behavior 
just before the " To be " soliloquy. Now there was 
a Hamlet in one scene and a Hamlet in the other, 
and a book in both, and therefore this Fluellen of 
pirates transferred Ophelia and her book to the 
scene in which Hamlet has a book, and with them 
his great soliloquy. Moreover, he was thus led to 
confuse and mix together the two scenes in question. 
For in his version, 1603, we find a brief and muti- 
lated representation of the fine scene between Ham- 
let and Polonius in which the prince pretends to 
take the old courtier for a fishmonger ; and in this, 
as in the perfect version, Polonius asks, " What do 
you read, my lord .'' " to receive the answer " Words, 
words," when, according to this very version, Ham- 
let is not reading at all, but is just at the end of his 
long furious " Go to a nunnery " interview with 
Ophelia. Nevertheless, the one scene of the 1603 
version and the two of that of 1604 are full of 
unmistakable marks of identity and intermingling. 
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How this furtive person could remember and yet 
misplace what he remembered in this manner is 
forcibly illustrated by the fate of a remarkable pas- 
sage in one of the Ghost's speeches in the first act : 

Hamlet, what a falling off was there ! 
From me, whose love was of that dignity 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow 

1 made to her in marriage. 

This passage, which has upon it the stamp of Shake- 
speare's finest coinage, is transferred in the 1603 
version to the speech, toward the end of the play, in 
which (Act iii., Scene 4) Hamlet reproaches his 
mother by a comparison of her present husband 
with her former ; where the reporter's confused 
recollection and his miserable attempt to patch up 
and eke out his memories with his own language 
make this passage gleam like cloth of gold on rai- 
ment of rags and patches. Let the reader turn to 
the passage in the play, that he may read what fol- 
lows with the genuine thing in his memory : — 

Why, this I mean. See here, behold this picture. 

It is the portraiture of your deceased husband. 

See here a face to outface man's himself, 

An eye at which his foes did tremble at, 

A front wherein all virtues are set down 

For to adorn a king and gild his crown. 

Whose heart went hand in hand even with that vow 

He made to you in marriage; and he 's dead. 

Murder'd, — damnably murder'd ! This was your husband. 

Look you now, here is your husband; 

With a face like Vulcan. 

A look fit for a murder and a rape ; 

A dull, dead hanging look, and a hell-bred eye 

To affright children and amaze the world. 

I need not quote more. The world, I am sure, is 
sufficiently amazed at this barefaced attempt to pass 
such stuff off as of Shakespeare's making, at any 
time of his life or in any state of imperfection. 
Other evidence of a like sort that the first, 1603, 
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version is the fruit of a piratical enterprise, made 
when the second and complete, 1604, version existed, 
appears in allusions in the former to incidents men- 
tion of which is to be found only in the latter. 
Thus, in the first version, in the first scene, just as 
the Ghost disappears : — 

Stay, speake, speak. . . . Stop it, Marcellus. . . . 
'Tis here. 

'T is here. S^Exit Ghost. 

'T is gone. O we do it wrong, being so majestical, to offer 
it the shew of violence. 

But here no violence has been offered to the Ghost. 
There is no reason for this repentant exclamation. 
We find the reason of it, however, in the version of 
1604, where, after "Stop it, Marcellus," these two 
brief speeches come before " 'T is here." 

Mar. Shall I strike it with my partizan ? 
Hor, Do, if it will not stand. 

Plainly, the former version is a mere imperfect rep- 
resentation of the same text which furnished the 
latter. 

The same sort of evidence appears not only in 
this part of the play, where the two versions are so 
alike as to be almost identical, but in the very last, 
in which the confusion and the mutilation are fla- 
grant. The point here is very noteworthy, and of 
peculiar significance. In this scene (Q. 3725), the 
king says in the perfect play : — 

The king shall drink to Hamlet's better breath; 
And in the cup an union shall he throw 
Richer than that which four successive kings 
In Denmark's crown have worn. 

Upon the word union the editors of the Clarendon 
Press edition of this tragedy remark : — 

" So the Folios. The Quarto of 1604 has ' unice,' 
which the later editions corrupted into ' onyx ' vari- 
ously spelt. Florio (Italian Diet.) gives, ' Union, 
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... a great f aire Orient pearl.' " This note is not 
quite so complete in its correctness as the editors of 
the Clarendon editions of the plays and of the Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare are wont to be. I remark here, 
however, no inaccuracy on their part, and even an 
incompleteness which is of the lightest and most 
trivial sort. My purpose is quite of another bear- 
ing. The fact is, however, that unice becomes onyx 
before the later editions. In the subsequent speech 
of Hamlet in this very scene, when he forces the 
king to drink the poison, — 

Drink off this potion. Is thy union here ? 
Follow my mother, — 

the Quarto of 1604 (perfect text) has neither union 
nor unice, but onixe. Now unice (manifestly, and 
also from evidence soon to be set forth) is merely a 
misreading of union. But it would be pronounced 
with the first syllable like un, fun, and with the c 
hard, — un-ik. Hence by a misprint of the ear (the 
compositor setting up the sound he had in mind, 
and not the letters before his eye), unice (tm-ik) 
became, a few lines below, onyx ; and the latter, a 
word that needed no definition, was preserved by 
the later editions, until the appearance of the Folio 
of 1623, with its authentic text printed from a stage 
copy, where we find, in place of unice and ojiyx, 
union. Now, however, is to be considered the very 
significant fact that in the mutilated version of 
1603, although the kings speech about drinking to 
Hamlet and throwing a pearl into the cup, is, with 
others here, entirely omitted ; Hamlet's speech, when 
he administers the poison, refers to the kings promise, 
and " union " is spelled correctly, just as it is spelled 
in the authentic Folio. The passage is as follows in 
the 1603 version, which begins by dragging down 
"Then venom to thy work" a speech or two, and 
mutilating it : — 
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Then venom to thy venom. Die, damn'd villain. 
Come ! drink ! Here lies thy union; here. 

The pronoun in " thy union " shows Hamlet's refer- 
ence to the king's promise ; and the correct form of 
the word, exactly that of the Folio, unites with this 
reference to show that the text of the Folio and that 
of the mutilated Quarto had an identical origin. 
Better evidence of this fact than is furnished by this 
passage, it seems to me, could not be looked for. 

There is more evidence of the same class as that 
just brought forward, but of converse character, to 
show that the version of 1603 and that of 1604 rep- 
resent the same manuscript. Of this I shall men- 
tion but two of several instances. In the first line 
of Hamlet's first soliloquy there is not only mutila- 
tion, but a very remarkable misrepresentation of one 
word. The line stands there literally thus : — 

O that this too much griev'd and sallied flesh. 

Now sallied here, we may be sure, is not a misprint 
for solid. It could hardly be that ; but it might be, 
and not improbably is, a misprint or a miscopy 
of sullied, — a word which is in keeping with the 
pirate's misapprehension and perversion of the line. 
But there is, moreover, the very noteworthy fact 
that in the "newly imprinted" edition of 1604, "en- 
larged to almost as much again as it was, according 
to the true and perfect copy," the line, although it 
is very different from that of the 1603 edition in 
other respects, is identical as to this strange word : — 
O that this too-too sallied flesh would melt ! 

When Shakespeare did all that wonderful enlarging, 
and developing, and finishing of his original sketch 
of 1603, it is very remarkable — is it not.' — that he 
carefully preserved the expression and the spelling, 
" sallied flesh." 

The other example which I shall mention is fur- 
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nished by a word in Polonius's advice to Laertes. 
In the Folio we have the well-known lines, — 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new hatch'd unfledged comrade. (Q. 369.) 

The version of 1603 gives, — 

But do not dull the palme with entertain 
Of every new unfledg'd courage. 

Again, courage is no mere misprint ; for in the text 
of 1604, manifestly printed anew, and differing much 
from its predecessor, we have, — 

But do not dull thy palme with entertainment 
Of each new hacht, unfledged courage., beware. 

Manifestly the copy for this passage was got for 
both these editions from the same text, in which 
comrade was so written that it looked like courage. 

The evidence of stage directions, of rhyming 
couplets, of words misapprehended in sound, of oth- 
ers miscopied, and other like circumstances, all goes 
to support that furnished by the higher consider- 
ations to which we first gave our attention : that 
the texts of both the Hamlets, that of 1603 and that 
of 1604, represent, — the former in a mutilated, gar- 
bled, interpolated form, the latter more completely 
than that of any other version known to us, — the 
text of Shakespeare's great philosophical tragedy in 
its perfected form, — in the only form in which it 
ever was known as his. 

In conclusion I will say that, in my comparison of 
the two texts, I found evidence which justifies the 
fixing of the charge of piracy upon a single unknown 
man, — the actor of the very small part of Volti- 
mand. My reason for this conclusion is this, very 
briefly : The two texts show such an exact corre- 
spondence of the two or three speeches of this un- 
important personage, and of his cues, and of all that 
is uttered while he is on the stage, as cannot be 
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accounted for, under the circumstances, except on 
the assumption that they came from the man who 
had made himself letter perfect in these speeches, 
and had heard what immediately preceded and fol- 
lowed them again and again. 

This, then, is the story of the two Hamlets. 
Shakespeare in 1 599-1600 wrote his great tragedy, 
founding it upon the plot of an old play known as 
The Revenge of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, which 
itself was founded on an old story told by Saxo 
Grammaticus. Shakespeare's play, produced in 1600, 
made such an impression upon gentle and simple, 
upon the highly educated classes as well as upon 
the public in general, that it was acted not only at 
London, but at Oxford and Cambridge, and else- 
where. There was an eager desire to read it ; but, 
according to the custom of the day, the text was jeal- 
ously guarded by its theatrical proprietors. Under 
these circumstances a piratical printer, named James 
Roberts, set himself to get for publication a copy of 
this wonderful play, which all the world was going 
to and talking of; and, naturally applying to the 
minor actors in Shakespeare's company, he suc- 
ceeded in corrupting the man who played Volti- 
mand, and induced him to undertake to get a copy. 
He, however, was able to get only fragments, great 
and small. Some parts of the play he gave from 
memory ; some he got by surreptitious examination 
of the stage copy and of actors' parts ; and all this 
being still not enough, James Roberts had some of 
the play taken down in shorthand during the per- 
formance, which was very lamely done. Some pas- 
sages were taken from the old play, which had the 
same plot. This mass of heterogenous stuff, some 
of it just what the author wrote, but the greater part 
of it what no dramatist ever wrote, was pieced and 
patched together, and hurriedly pubhshed, to the 
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horror of William Shakespeare, and so much to the 
injury of the tragedy, as it was thought, that a " true 
and perfect copy," containing much that never at 
any time was heard on Shakespeare's stage, was im- 
mediately sent to the publisher, who soon issued it 
cured and perfect of its limbs and absolute in its 
members, as it had been conceived by its great 
creator. 




HALES AGAINST PETIT. 

C. B. Trinity Term, 4 & 5 Eliz. (3 Eliz. Rot. 921). 

[i Plowden, 253.] 

[A forfeiture by reason of a felo de se shall have relation to 
the act, committed during the lifetime of the living man, 
which was the cause of the death.^] 

The facts in this case were as follows : — 
On the accession of Mary Tudor, Sir James Hales, 
a puisne Judge of the Common Pleas, was prose- 
cuted for being concerned in the plot which placed 
the Lady Jane Grey for a few days upon the 
throne : but, as he had previously expressed a 
strong opinion that the succession of the right heir 
ought not to be disturbed, he was pardoned and 
released from prison. Nevertheless, so frightened 
was he by the proceedings taken against him that 
he went out of his mind, and, after attempting 
suicide by a penknife, he drowned himself by 
walking into a river. Upon an inquisition before 
the Coroner, a verdict of felo de se was returned. 
Under this finding, his body was to be buried in a 
cross-road, with a stake thrust through it, and all 
his goods were forfeited to the crown. At the time 
of his death he was possessed of a lease for years 
of an estate in the county of Kent, granted by the 

1 It will be noticed that the First Gravedigger, by Crowners-Quest- 
Law (Q. 1901-3183 F.), reverses the court in this case, on the ground 
that the felo de se in Ophelia's case was of gentle birth. It may well 
be surmised that, had the forfeiture there been of a substantial estate, 
instead of a Christian burial, the ruling in Hales v. Petit would have 
prevailed. 
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Archbishop of Canterbury jointly to him and his 
wife, the lady Margaret Hales, who survived him. 
Upon the supposition that the lease was forfeited, 
the estate was granted by the crown to one Cyriack 
Petit, who took possession thereof. Dame Margaret 
Hales thereupon brought an action of trespass and 
for possession of the estate, which she claimed by 
survivorship, against said Petit. Petit demurred, 
alleging, — that — although the said James and 
Margaret Hales had been, at one time, possessed 
of the Indenture of Lease in question, — that the 
aforesaid James, as aforesaid, did on the 

fourth day of August in the first and second years of the reign 
of lord Philip and lady Mary, late King and Queen of England, 
in a certain common river or common watercourse of the same 
late king and queen, in the parish of St Mildred, the vergin in 
the county of the city of Canterbury, feloniously and volunta- 
rily drown himself. And afterwards, by a certain inquisition 
taken at the aforesaid city of Canterbury, in the aforesaid 
county of the city of Canterbury, the aforesaid fourth day of 
August, in the above said first and second years, before 
George Testes, then coroner of the said late king and queen 
in the aforesaid county of the city aforesaid. Upon the view 
of the body of the aforesaid James Hales, there laying dead 
upon the ground, by the oath of twelve, &c. it was presented 
that the aforesaid James, not having God before his eyes, but 
seduced by the art of the Devill, the same fourth day of 
August in the aforesaid first and second years, at the afore- 
said city of Canterbury in the parish of the blessed Mary of 
Bradne, and in the ward of Redingate of the same city, and 
in the county of the same city, went out of the mansion-house 
of him the said James Hales, and passing through ways and 
streets in the same city unto the aforesaid river or common 
watercourse in the aforesaid parish of St. Mildred the virgin, 
and in the ward of Worgate in the same city and in the 
county of the city aforesaid, voluntarilly entered into the said 
river and himself therein then feloniously and voluntarilly 
drowned, against the peace of the said late king and queen, as 
by the same inquisition before the aforesaid coroner remaining 
of record more fully appears. By reason of which said felony 
of himself and by force of the aforesaid inquisition before the 
aforesaid coroner taken, the aforesaid James Hales forfeited 
to the aforesaid king and queen as well the aforesaid former 
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indenture to the aforesaid John and James as is aforesaid 
made, and all the interest and term therein contained as the 
aforesaid indenture to the aforesaid James and Margaret, as is 
abovesaid, made and all the interest and term of years therein 
contained. And afterwards the aforesaid late king and queen 
by their certain commission sealed with their seal of their ex- 
chequer, and issuing out of their court of exchequer aforesaid, 
bearing date at Westminster the twenty fifth day of October in 
the abovesaid first and second years assigned Martin Bowes, 
Knight, William Roper, Christopher Roper, Roger Appleton, 
Esquires, and John Bear, gentleman, four three or two of 
them, to enquire by the oath of good and lawful men of Kent, 
as well within liberties as without, by whom the truth of the 
matter might be better known, amongst other things, what 
and what kind of goods, chattels, as well real as personal, or 
demises whatever, of what nature sort or kind soever they be, 
the aforesaid James solely or jointly with any other person or 
persons had in the aforesaid county of Kent, as well within 
liberties as without at the time when the said James killed and 
murdered himself, and setting up that the said Martin Bowes, 
knight, William Roper, Christopher Roper and Roger Apple- 
ton, Esquires duly advised, examined and by the proper Sher- 
iff, by the proper proceedings took the said Indenture of lease 
into the hands of the aforesaid King and Queen Philip and 
Mary. 

This demurrer came on to be heard before Dyer, C. 
J., Weston and Sir Anthony Brown, JJ., Seargeants 
Southcote and Puttrell for the Plaintiff, and Ser- 
geants Walsh, Cowly, Bendloe and Carus for the 
Demurrer were heard. The Question was whether 
the felony, which worked the forfeiture, took place 
during the lifetime of Sir James Hales. For, if it 
did not, then there was no forfeiture ; and the plain- 
tiff took the Estate by reason of her survivorship. 
S. Southcote. That as long as Sir James Hales 
was alive, he had not killed himself: and the mo- 
ment that he died the estate vested in the plaintiff. 
The felony of the husband shall not take away her 
title by survivorship, for in this matter of felony two 
things are to be considered : First the cause of the 
death : secondly, the death ensuing the cause : and 
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these two make the felony : and without both of 
them the felony is not consummate, and the cause 
of the death is the act done in the party's lifetime, 
which makes the death to follow, and the act which 
brought on the death here was the throwing himself 
voluntarily into the water, for this was the cause of 
his death. — And if a man kills himself by a wound 
which he gives himself with a knife, or if he hangs 
himself : as the wound or the hanging which is the 
act done in the party's lifetime, is the cause of his 
death, so is the throwing himself into the water 
here. Forasmuch as he cannot be attainted of his 
own death because he is dead before there is any 
time to attaint him, the finding of his death by the 
coroner, is, by necessity of law, equivalent to an 
attainder in fact, coming after his death. He can- 
not be felo de se, till the death is fully consummate, 
and the death precedes the felony and the forfeiture. 
That, to make the felony; both the cause of the 
death, and the death itself, must unite and be com- 
plete. A man could not be felo de se until the 
death of himself be fully had and consummate. The 
death must precede the felony — zx^di, a fortiori — the 
forfeiture, which was its consequence. Here, admit- 
ting that the cause of his death — the throwing him- 
self into the water — was done in his lifetime, and 
so completed : still the death was a thing subse- 
quent, and not complete in his lifetime. When he 
was dead he was not alive. The death was not to 
have relation to the cause of it, as was shown by a 
position assumed as admitted : viz., that if A gave B 
a mortal stab, of which B died, only some time after, 
A might give away his goods to C, after the stab 
and before the death, and the gift would be good : 
and, by a case cited from 2 Henry IV., where two 
constables had voluntarily let a man escape that had 
given a wound to another, who afterwards died of it, 
/ 
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yet it was not felony in the constables : for the death 
hath no relation to the cause of it, nor was he that 
gave the wound a felon before the party dieth. 
Although the forfeiture comes at the same instant 
that he dies, yet, in things of an instant there is a 
priority of time in consideration of law, and the one 
shall be said to preclude the other, although both 
shall be said to happen at one instant : for every 
instant contains the end of one time and the com- 
mencement of another. And, accordingly, here the 
death and the forfeiture shall come together, and at 
one and the same time, and yet there is a priority : 
that is, the end of his life makes the commencement 
of the forfeiture, though at the same time, the for- 
feiture is so near to the death that there is no mean 
time between them, yet notwithstanding that, in 
consideration of law, the one precedes the other, 
but by no means has the forfeiture relation to any 
time in his life. 

Sergeant Walsh : That the forfeiture had rela- 
tion to the act done in the party's lifetime, which 
was the cause of his death. Upon this, the parts of 
the act are to be considered : and the act consists of 
three parts. The First is the Imagination, which is 
a reflection or meditation of the mind, whether or 
no it is convenient for him to destroy himself, and 
in what way it can be done. The Second is the 
Resolution, which is a determination of the mind to 
destroy himself, and to do it in this or that particu- 
lar way. The Third is the Perfection, which is the 
execution of what the mind has resolved to do. 
And this perfection consists of two parts, viz. the 
beginning and the end. The beginning is the doing 
of the act which causes the death ; and the end is 
the death, which is only a sequel to the act. And 
of all the parts, the doing of the act is the greatest in 
the judgment of our law, and it is, in effect, the whole. 
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The doing of the act is the only point which the 
law regards ; for, until the act is done, it cannot be 
an offense to the world, and, when the act is done it 
is punishable. Inasmuch as the person who did the 
act is dead, his person cannot be punished, and 
therefore there is no way else to punish him but by 
the forfeiture of those things which were his at the 
time of his death. Sergeant Bendloe cited a 
case where a heretic wounded himself mortally with 
a knife, and afterwards became of sound mind, and 
had the rites of Holy Church, and after died of the 
said wound, and his chattels were not forfeited : 
and Sergeant Carus cited a case (3 Edw. III. Iti- 
nere North) where it appears that one who had 
taken sanctuary in a church was out in the night 
and the town pursued him, and the felon defended 
himself with clubs and stones, and would not render 
himself to the king's peace. And we struck off his 
head : And the goods of the person killed were for- 
feited, for he could not be arraigned, because he 
was killed by his own fault, for which reason, upon 
the truth of the matter found, his goods were for- 
feited. Here the inquiry before the coroner super- 
visum corporis is equivalent to a judgment given 
against him in his lifetime, and the forfeiture has 
relation to the act which was the cause of his death 
namely the throwing himself into the water, and so, 
all the goods and chattels, as well real as personal 
which belonged to Sir James, at that time are for- 
feited. As if my horse (as Carus says) strikes a 
man, and afterwards I sell my horse, and after that 
the man dies, the horse shall be forfeited. So, he 
said, if a villain voluntarily gives himself a wound 
and afterward the lord of the villain seizes his 
goods, and after that the villain dies, and the coro- 
ner finds the matter as it is, the king shall have the 
goods, out of the possession of the lord, because the 
forfeiture hath relation to the wound given. 
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Bendloe put the case, that if the defendant in an 
appeal, wages battle, and the appellor kills him, the 
appellee shall forfeit his goods and chattels, and his 
lands shall escheat, for judgment cannot be given 
against him because he is killed, and therefore the 
law says that the killing is equivalent to judgment 
and execution. 

Opinion by Dyer, C. J. There are five things to 
be considered : First the quality of the offense. Sec- 
ondly. To whom the offense was committed. Thirdly. 
What he shall forfeit. Fourthly, from what time shall 
the forfeiture commence. Fifthly. If the term here 
shall be taken from the wife. As to the first point : 
It is in a degree of murder and not of homicide or 
manslaughter, for homicide is the killing of a man 
feloniously without malice prepense, but murder is 
the killing of a man with malice prepense. And 
here the killing of himself was prepensed and 
resolved in his mind before the act was done. And 
also it agrees in another point with the ancient defi- 
nition of murder, viz. that murdrum est foculta homi- 
num occidisa, nulla prczsent, nulla sciente : so that 
always he who determines to kill himself — deter- 
mines by the instigation of the devil to do it secretly, 
lest else he should be prevented from doing it. 
Wherefore the quality of the offense is murder. 

As to the second point, it is an offense against 
Nature, against God, and against the King. Against 
nature : for every living thing does, by instinct of 
nature, defend itself from destruction, and then to 
destroy onesself is contrary to nature, and a thing 
most horrible. Against God, in that it is a breach 
of his commandment, — thou shalt not kill. And to 
kill himself, by which he kills in presumption his 
own soul, is a greater offense than to kill another. 
Against the King, in that hereby he has lost a sub- 
ject, and [as Brown termed it] he, being the head, 
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has lost one of his mystical members. Also he has 
offended the king in giving such an example to his 
subjects, and it belongs to the king, who has the 
government of the people, to take care that no evil 
example be given them. And an evil example is an 
offense against him. As to the third point — that his 
Majesty, having his rights to the goods of felons on 
account of the loss he suffers in their death, so the 
king here shall have the goods and chattels of the 
felo de se, not because he is out of Holy Church, so 
that for that reason the Bishop will not meddle with 
them, but for the loss of his subject and for the 
breach of his peace, and for the evil example given 
to his people ; and not in respect that Holy Church 
will not meddle with them, for he is adjudged none 
of the members of Holy Church. As to the fourth 
point, namely to what time the forfeiture shall have 
relation. (As to this Sir Anthony Brown.) The 
forfeiture shall have relation to the time of the origi- 
nal offense committed, which was the cause of the 
death, and that was the throwing himself into the 
water, which was done in his lifetime, and this act 
was felony, so that the' felony is attributed to the 
act, which is always done by a living man and in 
his lifetime : for Sir James Hales was dead and how 
came he to his death .? By drowning. And who 
drowned him.? Sir James Hales. And when did he 
drown him.? In his lifetime. So that Sir James 
Hales, being alive, caused Sir James Hales to die : 
and the act of the living man was the death of the 
dead man. But how can he be said to be punished 
alive when the punishment cometh after his death .' 
Sir, this can be done in no other way than by divest- 
ing out of him his title and property, from the time 
of the act done which was the cause of his death — 
namely the throwing himself into the water. As if a 
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man gives himself a mortal wound, and dies within 
the year, the whole of his estate is vested in the 
king by the very act done in his lifetime ... so that 
the act restrains him from meddling with his estate 
afterwards, which is as great a punishment to him 
for the offense while he is alive, as it reasonably can 
be before the death is consummate. . . . And this 
is more reasonable than it is for the forfeiture to 
have relation only to the time of his death — for to 
give the property of the goods to the king, and to 
take them from those who ought to have them at 
his death, is no punishment to the party, for he is 
dead before. But it is most reasonable to refer the 
forfeiture to his life time — that is, to such time of 
his life wherein the act, which caused the death was 
done — and to adjudge him a felon from thenceforth; 
especially when it is considered that, by the act, he 
has prevented and escaped the actual judgment 
would have been given against him. For by throw- 
ing himself into the water here, he. Sir James Hales 
has done two things, first : he has killed one of the 
kings subjects, and, secondly : he has thereby avoided 
the arraignment and judgment of the law which would 
have been given against him, and so he has fled from 
the law and has escaped its judgment, and, by the act 
of flying, he shall forfeit his goods — because by that 
act he does all he can to escape the sentence of the 
law. As to the fifth point (by Sir Anthony Brown) 
the term here shall be taken from the wife. For that, 
as the forfeiture has relation to the felonious act 
done in the party's lifetime, then, although the wife 
now plaintiff should, before the office found, be 
adjudged in the term by right of survivorship, and 
should be remitted to the term as to others : yet, 
after the office found, the term shall be adjudged to 
the king and queen because the office has relation 
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prior to her title of survivorship, viz. to the lifetime 
of Sir James Hales and to the doing of the act by 
which a title in law to the term is given to the king; 
which is equivalent to a grant in deed made by the 
same person in his lifetime to the king. 
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The Tragicall Hiftorie of 

HAMLET 

Prince of Denmarke. 

Enter two Centinels. 



2 I. OTand : who is that? 

3 2. OTis I. 



9 4 I. O you come moft carefully vpon your watch, 

5 2. And if you meete Marcellus and Horatio, 

6 The partners of my watch, bid them make hafte. 

7 I.I will : See who goes there. 



Enter Horatio and Marcellus 



19 9 Hor. Friends to this ground. 

10 Mar. And leegemen to the Dane, 
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THE TRAGEDIE OF 

HAMLET, Prince of Denmarke. 

A6lus Primus. Sccena Prima. 

Enter Barnardo and Francifco two Centinels. i 

Barnardo, 2 

Ho' s there f 3 

Fran. Nay anfwer me : Stand & vnfold 4 

your felfe. 5 

Bar. Long line the King. 6 

Fran. Barnardo ? 7 

Bar, He. 8 

Fran. You come moft carefully vpon your houre. 9 

Bar. 'Tis now ftrook twelue, get thee to bed Francifco. 10 

Fran, For this releefe much thankes : 'Tis bitter cold, il 

And I am ficke at heart. 12 

Barn. Haue you had quiet Guard .■' 13 

Fran. Not a Moufe ftirring. 14 

Barn. Well, goodnight. If you do meet Horatio and 15 

Marcellus, the Riuals of my Watch, bid them make haft. 16 

Enter Horatio and Marcellus. 17 

Fran. I thinke I heare them. Stand : who's there .' 18 

Hor. Friends to this ground. 19 

Mar. And Leige-men to the Dane. 20 

Fran. Giue you good night. 21 
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11 O farewell honeft fouldier, who hath releeued you ? 

12 I. Barnardo hath my place, glue you good night. 

13 Mar. Holla, Barnardo. 

14 2. Say, is Horatio there ? 

15 Hor. A peece of him. 

16 2. Welcome Horatio, welcome good Marcellus. 

29 17 Mar. What hath this thing appear'd againe to night. 

18 2. I haue feene nothing, 

ig Mar. Horatio fayes tis but our fantafie, 

20 And wil not let beliefe take hold of him, 

21 Touching this dreaded fight twice feene by vs, 

22 Therefore I haue intreated him a long with vs 

23 To watch the minutes of this night, 

24 That if againe this appatition come, 

37 25 He may approoue our eyes, and fpeake to it. 

38 26 Hor. Tut, t'will not appeare. 

27 2. Sit downe I pray, and let vs once againe 

28 Affaile your cares that are fo fortified, 

29 What we haue two nights feene. 

30 Hor. Wei, fit we downe, and let vs heare Bernardo fpeake 

31 of this. 

46 32 2. Lafl: night of al, when yonder fl:arre that's weft- 

33 ward from the pole, had made his coarfe to 

34 Illumine that part of heauen. Where now it burnes, 

35 The bell then towling one. 

36 Enter Ghojl. 

37 Mar. Breake off your talke, fee where it comes againe. 

38 2. In the fame figure like the King that's dead, 

39 Mar. Thou art a fcholler, fpeake to it Horatio. 

40 2. Lookes it not like the king .' 

41 Hor. Moft like, it horrors mee with feare and wonder. 
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Mar. O farwel honeft Soldier, who hath relieu'd you ? 22 

Fra. Barnardo ha's my place: giue you goodnight. 23 

Exit Fran. 24t 

Mar. Holla Barnardo. 25 

Bar. Say, what is Horatio there ? 26 

Hor. A peece of him. 27 

Bar. Welcome Horatio, welcome good Marcellus. 28 

Mar. What, ha's this thing appear'd againe to night. 29 

Bar. I haue feene nothing. 30 

Mar. Horatio faies, 'tis but our Fantafie, 31 

And will not let beleefe take hold of him 32 

Touching this dreaded fight, twice feene of vs, 33 

Therefore I haue intreated him along 34 

With vs, to watch the minutes of this Night, 35 

That if againe this Apparition come, 36 

He may approue our eyes, and fpeake to it. 37 

Hor. Tufh, tufh, 'twill not appeare. 38 

Bar. Sit downe a-while, 39 

And let vs once againe affaile your cares, 40 

That are fo fortified againft our Story, 41 

What we two Nights haue feene* 42 

Hor. Well, fit we downe, 43 

And let vs heare Barnardo fpeake of this. 44 

Barn. Laft night of all, 45 

When yond fame Starre that's Weftward from the Pole 46 

Had made his courfe t'illume that part of Heauen 47 

Where now it burnes, Marcellus and my felfe, 48 

The Bell then beating one. 49 



Mar. Peace, breake thee off : Enter the Ghoji. 50 

Looke where it comes againe. 51 

Barn. In the fame figure, like the King that's dead. 52 

Mar. Thou art a Scholler; fpeake to it Horatio. 53 

Barn. Lookes it not like the King ? Marke it Horatio. 54 

Hora, Moft like : It harrowes me with fear & wonder 55 
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42 2. It would be fpoke to. 

43 Mar. Queftion it Horatio. 

58 44 Hor. What art thou that thus vfurps the ftate, in 

45 Which the Maieftie of buried Denmarke did fometimes 

46 Walke? By heauen I charge thee fpeake. 

47 Mar. It is offended. exit Gkojl. 

48 2. See, it ftalkes away. 

49 Hor. Stay, fpeake, fpeake, by heauen I charge thee 

50 fpeake. 

66 51 Mar. Tis gone and makes no anfwer. 

52 2. How now Yioratio, you tremble and looke pale, 

53 Is not this fomething more than fantafie .'' 

54 What thinke you on't .' 

55 Hor. Afore my God, I might not his beleeue, without 

56 the fenfible and true auouch of my owne eyes. 

57 Mar. Is it not like the King t 

58 Hor. As thou art to thy felfe, 

59 Such was the very armor he had on, 

60 When he the ambitious Norway combated. 

61 So frownd he once, when in an angry parle 

62 He fmot the fleaded pollax on the yce, 

63 Tis ftrange. 

80 64 Mar. Thus twice before, and lump at this dead hower, 

65 With Marfhall ftalke he paffed through our watch. 

66 Hor. In what particular to worke, I know not, 

67 But in the thought and fcope of my opinion, 

68 This bodes fome ftrange eruption to the ftate. 

69 Mar. Good, now fit downe, and tell me he that knowes 

70 Why this fame ftrikt and moft obferuant watch, 

71 So nightly toyles the fubiedl of the land, 

72 And why fuch dayly coft of brazen Cannon 

73 And forraine marte, for implements of warre, 

74 Why fuch impreffe of fliip-writes, whofe fore taske 
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Barn. It would be fpoke too. 56 

Mar. Queftion it Horatio. 57 

Hor. What art thou that vfurp'ft this time of night, 58 

Together with that Faire and Warlike forme 59 

In which the Maiefty of buried Denmarke 60 

Did fometimes march : By Heauen I charge thee fpeake. 61 

Mar. It is offended. 62 

Barn. See, it ftalkes away. 63 

Hor. Stay: fpeake; fpeake : I Charge thee, fpeake. 64 

Exit the Ghojl. 65 

Mar. 'Tis gone, and will not anfwer. 66 

Barn. How now Horatio 1 You tremble & look pale : 67 

Is not this fomething more then Fantafie "i 68 

What thinke you on't f 69 

Hor. Before my God, I might not this beleeue 70 

Without the fenfible and true auouch 71 

Of mine owne eyes. 72 

Mar. Is it not like the King .? 73 

Hor. As thou art to thy felfe, 74 

Such was the very Armour he had on, 75 

When th'Ambitious Norwey combatted : 76 

So frown'd he once, when in an angry parle 77 

He fmot the fledded Pollax on the Ice. 78 

'Tis flrange. 79 

Mar. Thus twice before, and iufb at this dead houre, 80 

With Martiall ftalke, hath he gone by our Watch. 81 

Hor.ln what particular thought to work, I know not : 82 

But in the groffe and fcope of my Opinion, 83 

This boades forae ftrange erruption to our State. 84 

Mar. Good now fit downe, & tell me he that knowes 85 

Why this fame fl:ri6l and moft obferuant Watch, 86 

So nightly toyles the fubieft of the Land, 87 

And why fuch dayjy Caft of Brazon Cannon 88 

And Forraigne Mart for Implements of warre : 89 

Why fuch impreffe of Ship-wrights, whofe fore Taske 90 
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75 Does not diuide the funday from the weeke : 

75 What might be toward that this fweaty march 

77 Doth make the night ioynt labourer with the day, 

94 78 Who is't that can informe me? 

79 Hor. Mary that can I, at leaft the whifper goes fo, 

80 Our late King, who as you know was by Forten- 

81 BraiTe of Norway, 

82 Thereto prickt on by a moft emulous caufe, dared to 

83 The combate, in which our valiant Yiamlet, 

101 84 For fo this fide of our knowne world efteemed him, 

85 Did flay this FortenbrafTe, 

86 Who by a feale compaft well ratified, by law 

87 And heraldrie, did forfeit with his life all thofe 

88 His lands which he ftoode feazed of by the conqueror,. 

89 Againft the which a moity competent, 
107 90 Was gaged by our King: 



gi Now fir, yong Fortenbraffe, 

92 Of inapproued mettle hot and full, 

93 Hath in the skirts of Norway here and there, 

94 Sharkt vp a fight of lawleffe Refolutes 

95 For food and diet to fome enterprife. 



96 That hath a flomacke in't : and this (I take it) is the 
122 97 Chiefe head and ground of this our watch. 

98 Enter the Ghoji. 

99 But loe, behold, fee where it comes againe, 
100 He crofTe it, though it blaft me : flay illufion. 
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Do's not diuide the Sunday from the weeke, 91 

What might be toward, that this fweaty haft 92 

Doth make the Night ioynt-Labourer with the day : 93 

Who is't that can informe me? 94 

Hor, That can I, 95 

At leaft the whifper goes fo : Our laft King, 96 

Whofe Image euen but now appear'd to vs, 97 

Wa s (as you know) by Fortinbras of Norway, 98 

(Thereto prick'd on by a moft emulate Pride) 99 
Dar'd to the Combate. In which, our Valiant Hamlet, 100 

(For fo this fide of our knowne world efbeem'd him) 101 

Did flay this Fortinbras : who by a Seal'd Compaft, 102 

Well ratified by Law, and Heraldrie, 103 

Did forfeite (with his life) all thofe his Lands 104 

Which he flood feiz'd on, to the Conqueror : 105 

Againft the which, a Moity competent 106 

Was gaged by our King : which had return'd 107 

To the Inheritance of Fortinbras, 108 

Had he bin Vanquifher, as by the fame Cou'nant 109 

And carriage of the Article defigne, lio 

His fell to Hamlet. Now fir, young Fortinbras, ill 

Of vnimproued Mettle, hot and full, 112 

Hath in the skirts of Norway, heere and there, 113 

Shark'd vp a Lift of Landleffe Refolutes, 114 

For Foode and Diet, to fome Enterprize 115 

That hath a ftomacke in't : which is no other lie 

(And it doth well appeare vnto our StateJ iiV 

But to recouer of vs by flrong hand 118 

And termes Compulfatiue, thofe forefaid Lands ii9 

So by his Father loft : and this (I take it) 120 

Is the niaine Motiue of our Preparations, 121 

The Sourfe of this our Watch, and the cheefe head 122 

Of this poft-haft, and Romage in the Land.. 123 

Enter Ghojt againe. 124 

But foft, behold: Loe, where it comes againe : 125 

He croffe it, though it blaft me. Stay Illufion : 126 
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loi If there be any good thing to be done, 

102 That may doe eafe to thee, and grace to mee, 

103 Speake to mee. 

130 104 If thou art priuy to thy countries fate, 

105 Which happly foreknowing may preuent, O fpeake to me, 

106 Or if thou haft extorted in thy life, 

107 Or hoorded treafure in the wombe of earth, 

108 For which they fay you Spirites oft walke in death, fpeake 

109 to me, ftay and fpeake, fpeake, ftoppe it Marcellus. 



10 2. Tis heere. exit Ghoji. 

11 Yior. Tis heere. 

12 Marc. Tis gone, O we doe it wrong, being fo maiefti- 

13 call, to offer it the fhewof violence, 

14 For it is as the ayre invelmorable, 

15 And our vaine blowes malitious mockery. 

145 116 2. It was about to fpeake when the Cocke crew. 

17 Yior. And then it faded like a guilty thing, 

18 Vpon a fearefull fummons .• I haue heard 

19 The Cocke, that is the trumpet to the morning, 

20 Doth with his earely and fhrill crowing throate, 

21 Awake the god of day, and at his found, 

22 Whether in earth or ayre, in fea or fire, 

23 The ftrauagant and erring fpirite hies 

24 To his confines, and of the trueth heereof 

25 This prefent obieft made probation. 

26 Marc. It faded on the crowing of the Cocke, 

27 Some fay, that euer gainft that feafon comes, 

28 Wherein our Sauiours birth is celebrated, 
158 129 The bird of dawning fingeth all night long, 

30 And then they fay, no fpirite dare walke abroade, 

31 The nights are wholefome, then no planet ftrikes, 
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If thou haft any found, or vfe of Voyce, 127 

Speake to me. If there be any good thing to be done, 128 
That may to thee do eafe, and grace to me ; fpeak to me. 129 

If thou art priuy to thy Countries Fate 130 

(Which happily foreknowing may auoyd) Oh fpeake. 131 

Or, if thou hafl vp-hoorded in thy life 132 

Extorted Treafure in the wombe of Earth, 133 

(For which, they fay, you Spirits oft walke in death^ 134 

Speake of it. Stay, and fpeake. Stop it Marcellus. 135 

Mar. Shall I ftrike at ir with my Partizan ? 136 

Hor. Do, if it will not ftand. 137 

Barn. 'Tis heere. 138 

Hor. 'Tis heere. 139 

Mar^ 'Tis gone. Exit Ghojl. 140 

We do it wrong, being fo Maiefticall 141 

To offer it the fhew of Violence, 142 

For it is as the Ayre, invulnerable, 143 

And our vaine blowes, malicious Mockery. 144 

Bam. It was about to fpeake, when the Cocke crew. 145 

Hor. And then it flarted, like a guilty thing 146 

Vpon a fearfull Summons, I haue heard, 147 

The Cocke that is the Trumpet to the day, 148 

Doth with his lofty and fhrill-founding Throate 149 

Awake the God of Day : and at his warning, 150 

Whether in Sea, or Fire, in Earth, or Ayre, 151 

Th'extrauagant, and erring Spirit, hyes 152 

To his Confine. And of the truth heerein, 153 

This prefent Obieft made probation. 154 

Mar. It faded on the crowing of the Cocke, 155 

Some fayes, that euer 'gainft that Seafon comes 156 

Wherein our Sauiours Birth is celebrated, 157 

The Bird of Dawning fmgeth all night long : 158 

And then (they fay) no Spirit can walke abroad, 159 

The nights are wholfome, then no Planets ftrike, 160 
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132 No Fairie takes, nor Witch hath powre to charme, 

133 So gratious, and fo hallowed is that time. 

134 Yior. So haue I heard, and doe in parte beleeue it: 

135 But fee the Sunne in ruffet mantle clad, 

136 Walkes ore the deaw of yon hie mountaine top, 

137 Breake we our watch vp, and by my aduife, 

138 Let vs impart what wee haue feene to night 
168 139 Vnto yong Hamlet: for vpon my life 

140 This Spirite dumbe to vs will fpeake to him: 

141 Do you confent, wee fhall acquaint him with it, 

142 As needefull in our loue, fitting our duetie? 

143 Marc. Lets doo't I pray, and I this morning know, 

144 Where we fhall finde him moft conueniently. 



174 145 Enter King, Queene, Ylamlet, Leartes, Corambis, 

146 and the two Ambaffadors, with Attendants. 
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No Faiery talkes, nor Witch hath power to Charme : 161 

So hallow'd, and fo graciou s is the time. 162 

Hor. So haue I heard, and do in part beleeue it. 163 

But looke, the Morne in Ruffet mantle clad, 164 

Walkes o're the dew of yon high Eafterne Hill, 165 

Breake we our Watch vp, and by my aduice 166 

Let vs impart what we haue feene to night 167 

Vnto yong Hamlet. For vpon my life, 168 

This Spirit dumbe to vs, will fpeake to him : 169 

Do you confent we fhall acquaint him with it, 170 

As needfull in our Loues, fitting our Duty .' 171 

Mar. Let do't I pray, and I this morning know 172 
Where we fhall finde him mofb conueniently. Exeunt 173 



Scena Secunda. 



Enter Claudius King of Denmark e, Gertrude the Queene, 174 

Hamlet, Polonius, Laertes, and his Sifter O- 175 

phelia. Lords Attendant. 176 

King. Though yet of Hamlet our deere Brothers death 177 

The memory be greene : and that it vs befitted 178 

To beare our hearts in greefe, and our whole Kingdome 179 

To be contrafted in one brow of woe : 180 

Yet fo farre hath Difcretion fought with Nature, I8I 

That we with wifeft forrow thinke on him, 182 

Together with remembrance of our felues. 183 

Therefore our fometimes Sifter, now our Queen, 184 

Th'Imperiall loyntreffe of this warlike State, 185 

Haue we, as 'twere, with a defeated ioy, 186 

With one Aufpicious, and one Dropping eye, 187 

With mirth in Funerall, and with Dirge in Marriage, I88 

In equall Scale weighing Delight and Dole 189 
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204 147 King. Lordes, we here haue writ to Fortenbraffe, 

148 Nephew to olde Norway, who impudent 

149 And bed-rid, fcarcely heares of this his 

150 Nephews purpofe : and Wee heere difpatch 



151 Yong good Cornelia, and you Voltemar 

152 For bearers of thefe greetings to olde 

153 Norway, giuing to you no further perfonall power 

154 To bufineffe with the King, 

155 Then thofe related articles do fhew: 

156 Farewell, and let your hafle commend your dutie. 

157 Gent. In this and all things will wee Ihew our dutie. 
218 158 King.W&e doubt nothing, hartily farewel: 

220 159 And now Leartes what's the newes with you? 

221 160 You faid you had a f ute what i'ft Leartes f 
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Taken to Wife ; nor haue we heerein barr'd 190 

Your better Wifedomes, which haue freely gone 191 

With this affaire along, for all our Thankes. 192 

Now followes, that you know young Fortinbras, 193 

Holding a weake fuppofall of our worth ; 194 

Or thinking by our late deere Brothers death, 195 

Our State to be difioynt, and out of Frame, 196 

Colleagued with the dreame of his Aduantage ; 197 

He hath not fayl'd to pefter vs with Meffage, 198 

Importing the furrender of thofe Lands 199 

Loft by his Father : with all Bonds of Law 200 

To our moft valiant Brother. So much for him. 201 

Enter Voltemand and Cornelius. 202 

Now for our felfe, and for this time of meeting 203 

Thus much the bufmeffe is. We haue heere writ 204 

To Norway, Vncle of young Fortinbras, 205 

Who Impotent and Bedrid, fcarfely heares 206 

Of this his Nephewes purpofe, to fuppreffe 207 

His further gate heerein. In that the Leuies, 208 

The Lifts, and full proportions are all made 209 

Out of his fubiedl : and we heere difpatch 210 

You good Cornelius, and you Voltemand, 211 

For bearing of this greeting to old Norway, 212 

Giuing to you no further perfonall power 213 

To bufmeffe with the King, more then the fcope 214 

Of thefe dilated Articles allow : 215 

Farewell and let your haft commend your duty. 216 
Volt. In that, and all things, will we fhew our duty. 217 

King. We doubt it nothing, heartily farewell. 218 
Exit Voltemand and Cornelius. 219 

And now Laertes, what's the newes with you .' 220 

You told vs of fome fuite. What is't Laertes ? 221 

You cannot fpeake of Reafon to the Dane, 222 
And loofe your voyce. What would'ft thou beg Laertes, 223 

That fhall not be my Offer, not thy Asking .' 224 

The Head is not more Natiue to the Heart, 225 
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i6i Lea: My gratious Lord, your fauorable licence, 
162 Now that the funerall rites are all performed, 
230 163 I may haue leaue to go againe to France, 

164 For though the fauour of your grace might ftay mee, 

165 Yet fomething is there whifpers in my hart, 

166 Which makes my minde and fpirits bend all for France. 

1^7 King > Haue you your fathers leaue, Leartes? 

168 Cor. He hath, my lord, wrung from me a forced graunt, 
i6g And I befeech you grant your HighnelTe leaue. 

170 King With ail our heart, Leartes fare thee well. 

171 Lear. I in all loue and dutie take my leaue. 

242 172 King. And now princely Sonne Hamlet, Exit. 



173 What meanes thefe lad and melancholy moodes .' 

174 For your intent going to Wittenberg, 

175 Wee hold it moft vnmeet and vnconuenient, 

176 Being the loy and halfe heart of your mother. 

177 Therefore let mee intreat you ftay in Court, 

178 All Denmarkes hope our coofm and deareft Sonne. 
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The Hand more Inftrumentall to the Mouth, 226 

Then is the Throne of Denmarke to thy Father. 227 

What would'ft thou haue Laertes? 228 

Laer. Dread my Lord, 229 

Your leaue and fauour to returne to France, 230 

From whence, though wilUngly I came to Denmarke 231 

To fhew my duty in your Coronation, 232 

Yet now I muft confefTe, that duty done, 233 

My thoughts and wifhes bend againe towards France, 234 

And bow them to your gracious leaue and pardon. 235 

King. Haue you your Fathers leaue ? 236 

What fayes Polloniiis } 237 

Pol. He hath my Lord]. 238 

I do befeech you giue him leaue to go. 239 

King. Take thy faire houre Laertes, time be thine, 240 

And thy beft graces fpend it at thy will : 241 

But now my Cofm Hamlet, and my Sonne .? 242 

Ham. A little more then kin, and leffe then kinde. 243 

King. How is it that the Clouds ftill hang on you f 244 

Ham. Not fo my Lord, I am too much i'th'Sun. 245 

Queen. Good Hamlet caft thy nightly colour off, 246 

And let thine eye looke like a Friend on Denmarke. 247 

Do not for euer with thy veyled lids 248 

Seeke for thy Noble Father in the duft ; 249 

Thou know'ft 'tis common, all that Hues muft dye, 250 

Faffing through Nature, to Eternity. 251 

Ham. I Madam, it is common. ' 252 

Queen. If it be ; 253 

Why feemes it fo particular with thee. 254 
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256 179 Ham. My lord, ti's not the fable fute I weare: 



180 No nor the teares that ftill ftand in my eyes, 

181 Nor the diftrafted hauiour in the vifage, 

182 Nor all together mixt with outward femblance, 

183 Is equall to the forrow of my heart, 

184 Him haue I loft I muft offorce forgoe, 

185 Thefe but the ornaments and futes of woe. 

266 186 King This Ihewes a louing care in you, Sonne Hamlet, 



269 187 But you muft thinke your father loft a father, 

188 That father dead, loft his, and fo fhalbe vntill the 

189 Generall ending. Therefore ceafe laments, 

190 It is a fault gainft heauen, fault gainft the dead, 

191 A fault gainft nature, and in reafons 
250 192 Common courfe moft certaine, 

193 None Hues on earth, but hee is borne to die. 
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//«;«. Seemes Madam? Nay, it is : I know not Seemes: 255 

'Tis not alone my Inky Cloake (good Mother^ 256 

Nor Cuftomary fuites of folemne Blacke, 257 

Nor windy fufpiration of forc'd breath, 258 

No, nor the fruitfull Riuer in the Eye, 259 

Nor the deiefted hauiour of the Vifage, 260 

Together with all Formes, Moods, fhewes of Griefe, 261 

That can denote me truly. Thefe indeed Seeme, 262 

For they are aflions that a man might play : 263 

But I haue that Within, which paffeth fhow ; 264 

Thefe, but the Trappings, and the Suites of woe. 265 

King. 'Tis fweet and commendable 266 

In your Nature Hamlet, 267 

To giue thefe mourning duties to your Father : 268 

But you muft know, your Father loft a Father, 269 

That Father loft, loft his, and the Suruiuer bound 270 

In filiall Obligation, for fome terme 271 

To do obfequious Sorrow. But to perfeuer 272 

In obftinate Condolement, is a courfe 273 

Of impious ftubbornneffe. 'Tis vnmanly greefe, 274 

It fhewes a will moft incorredl to Heauen, 275 

A Heart vnfortified, a Minde impatient, 276 

An Vnderftanding fimple, and vnfchool'd : 277 

For, what we know muft be, and is as common 278 

As any the moft vulgar thing to fence, 279 

Why fhould we in our peeuifh Oppofition 280 

Take it to heart .' Fye, 'tis a fault to Heauen, 281 

A fault againfl the Dead, a fault to Nature, 282 

To Reafon moft abfurd, whofe common Theame 283 

Is death of Fathers, and who flill hath cried, 284 

From the firfl Coarfe, till he that dyed to day, 285 

This muft be fo. We pray you throw to earth 286 

This vnpreuayling woe, and thinke of vs 287 

As of a Father ; For let the world take note, 288 

You are the moft immediate to our Throne, 289 

And with no lelTe Nobility of Loue, 290 
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298 194 Que. Let not thy mother loofe her praiers Camlet, 

195 Stay here with vs, go not to Wittenberg. 
300 ig6 Ham. I fhall in all my beft obay you madam. 

197 King Spoke like a kinde and a moft louing Sonne, 



306 198 And there's no health the King fhall drinke to day, 

199 But the great Canon to the clowdes fhall tell 

200 The rowfe the King fhall drinke vnto Prince Hamlet. 

310 201 Exeunt all but Hamlet. 

202 Ham. O that this too much grieu'd and fallied flefh 

311 203 Would melt to nothing, or that the vniuerfall 
204 Globe of heauen would turne al to a Chaos ! 



320 205 O God within two moneths; no not two : maried, 
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Then that which deereft Father beares his Sonne, 291 

Do I impart towards you. For your intent 292 

In going backe to Schoole in Wittenberg, 293 

It is moft retrograde to our defire : 294 

And we befeech you, bend you to remaine 295 

Heere in the cheere and comfort of our eye, 296 

Our cheefeft Courtier Cofin, and our Sonne. 297 

Qu. Let not thy Mother lofe her Prayers Hamlet.: 298 

I prythee flay with vs, go not to Wittenberg. 299 

Ham. I fhall in all my beft 300 

Obey you Madam. 301 

King. Why 'tis a louing, and a faire Reply, 302 

Be as our felfe in Denmarke. Madam come, 303 

This gentle and vnforc'd accord of Hamlet 304 

Sits fmiling to my heart ; in grace whereof, 305 

No iocond health that Denmarke drinkes to day, 306 

But the great Cannon to the Clowds fhall tell, 307 
And the Kings Rouce, the Heauens fhall bruite againe, 308 
Refpeaking earthly Thunder. Come away. Exeunt 309 

Manet Hamlet. 310 

Ham. Oh that this too too folid Flefh, would melt, 311 

Thaw, and refolue it felfe into a Dew : 312 

Or that the Euerlaffing had not fixt 313 

His Cannon 'gainft Selfe-llaughter. O God, O God ! 314 

How weary, ftale, flat, and vnprofitable 315 

Seemes to me all the vfes of this world .' 316 

Fie on't .'' Oh fie, fie, 'tis an vnweeded Garden 317 
That growes to Seed : Things rank, and grolTe in Nature 318 

Poffeffe it meerely. That it fhould come to this : 319 

But two months dead : Nay, not fo much ; not two, 320 

So excellent a King, that was to this 321 

Hiperion to a Satyre : fo louing to my Mother, 322 

That he might not beteene the windes of heauen 323 

Vifit her face too roughly. Heauen and Earth 324 

Muft I remember : why fhe would hang on him, 325 

As if encreafe of Appetite had growne 326 
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328 2o6 Mine vncle : O let me not thinke of it, 

207 My fathers brother : but no more like 

208 My father, then I to Hercules. 

209 Within two months, ere yet the fait of moll 

210 Vnrighteous teares had left their flulhing 

211 In her galled eyes : fhe married, O God, a beaft 

212 Deuoyd of reafon would not haue made 

328 213 Such fpeede: Frailtie, thy name is Woman, 
214 Why fhe would hang on him, as if increafe 
326 215 Of appetite had growne by what it looked on. 

216 O wicked wicked fpeede, to make fuch 

217 Dexteritie to inceftuous fheetes, 

218 Ere yet the fhooes were olde, 

219 The which fhe followed my dead fathers corfe 

220 Like Nyobe, all teares : married, well it is not, 

221 Nor it cannot come to good: 

341 222 But breake my heart, for I mufl holde my tongue. 

223 Enter Horatio and Marcellus. 

343 224 Hor. Health to your Lordfliip. 

225 Ham. I am very glad to fee you, (Horatio) or I much 

226 forget my felfe. 

227 Hor. The fame my Lord, and your poore feruant euer. 

228 Ham. O my good friend, I change that name with you: 

350 229 but what make you from Wittenberg Horatio? 

230 Marcellus. 

231 Marc. My good Lord. 
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By what it fed on ; and yet within a month ? 327 

Let me not thinke on't : Frailty, thy name is woman. 328 

A little Month, or ere thofe fhooes were old, 329 

With which Ihe followed my poore Fathers body 330 

Like Niobe, all teares. Why fhe, euen fhe. 331 

(O Heauen ! A beaft that wants difcourfe of Reafon 332 

Would haue mourn'd longer) married with mine Vnkle, 333 

My Fathers Brother : but no more like my Father, 334 

Then I to Hercules, Within a Moneth ? 335 

Ere yet the fait of mofl vnrighteous Teares 336 

Had left the flulhing of her gauled eyes, 33*7 



She married. O moft wicked fpeed, to port 338 

With fuch dexterity to Inceftuous Iheets : 339 



It is not, nor it cannot come to good. 340 

But breake my heart, for I muft hold my tongue. 341 

Enter Horatio, Barnard, and Marcellus. 342 

Hor. Haile to your Lordfhip. 343 

Ham. I am glad to fee you well : 344 

Horatio, or I do forget my felfe. 345 

Hor. The fame my Lord, 346 

And your poore Seruant euer. 347 

Ham, Sir my good friend, 348 

He change that name with you : 349 

And what make you from Wittenberg Horatio ? 350 

Marcellus. 351 

Mar. My good Lord. 352 
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232 Ham. I am very glad to fee you, good euen firs: 



233 But what is your affaire in Elfenourel 

234 Weele teach you to drinke deepe ere you depart. 
355 235 Hor. A trowant difpofition, my good Lord, 

236 Ham. Nor fhall you make mee trufter 

237 Of your owne report againft your felfe: 

238 Sir, I know you are no trowant: 

239 But what is your affaire in Elfenouref 

240 Hor. My good Lord, I came to fee your fathers funerall. 

241 Ham. O I pre thee do not mocke mee fellow ftudient, 

242 I thinke it was to fee my mothers wedding. 

243 Hor. Indeede my Lord, it followed hard vpon. 

366 244 Ham. Thrift, thrift, Horatio, the funerall bak't meates 

245 Did coldly furnifh forth the marriage tables, 

246 Would I had met my deereft foe in heauen 

247 Ere euer I had feene that day Horatio; 

248 O my father, my father, me thinks I fee my father, 

249 Hor. Where my Lord 1 

250 Ham. Why, in my mindes eye Horatio. 

251 Hor. I faw him once, he was a gallant King. 
374 252 Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 

253 I fhall not looke vpon his like againe. 

254 Hor. My Lord, I thinke I faw him yefternight, 

255 Ham. Saw, who.'' 

256 Hor. My Lord, the King your father. 

.379 257 Ham. Ha, ha, the King my father ke you. 

258 Hor. Ceafen your admiration for a while 
381 259 With an attentiue eare, till I may deliuer, 

260 Vpon the witneffe of thefe Gentlemen 

261 This wonder to you. 
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Ham. I am very glad to fee you : good euen Sir. 353 

But what in faith make you from Wittemberge ? 354 

Hor. A truant difpofition, good my Lord. 355 

Ham. I would not haue your Enemy fay fo; 356 

Nor fliall you doe mine eare that violence, 357 

To make it trufter of your owne report 358 

Againft your felfe. I know you are no Truant : 359 

But what is your affaire in Elfenour'? 300 

Wee'l teach you to drinke deepe, ere you depart. 361 



Hor. My Lord, I came to fee your Fathers Funerall. 362 

Ham. I pray thee doe not mock me (fellow Student) 363 

I thinke it was to fee my Mothers Wedding. 364 

Hor. Indeed my Lord, it followed hard vpon. 365 

Ham. Thrift, thrift, //(3r«/z'c7.- the Funerall Bakt-meats 366 

Did coldly furnifh forth the Marriage Tables ; 367 

Would I had met my deareft foe in heauen, 368 

Ere I had euer feene that day Horatio. 369 

My father, me thinkes I fee my father. 370 

Hor. Oh where my Lord.? 371 

Ham. In my minds eye ( Horatio ) 372 

Hor. I faw him once; he was a goodly King. 373 

Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all : 374 

I fhall not look vpon his like againe. 375 

Hor. My Lord, I thinke I faw him yefternight. 376 

Ham. Saw.' Who f 377 

Hor. My Lord, the King your Father. 378 

Ham. The King my Father.' 379 

Hor. Seafon your admiration for a while 380 

With an attent eare; till I may deliuer 381 

Vpon the witneffe of thefe Gentlemen, 382 

This maruell to you. 383 
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384 262 Ham. For Gods loue let me heare it. 

263 Hor. Two nights together had thefe Gentlemen, 

264 Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 

265 In the dead vafl and middle of the night. 

266 Beene thus incountered by a figure like your father, 
389 267 Armed to poynt, exaftly Capapea 

268 Appeeres before them thrife, he walkes 

269 Before their weake and feare oppreffed eies. 

270 Within his tronchions length, 

394 271 While they diftilled almoft to gelly. 

272 With the aft of feare ftands dumbe, 

273 And fpeake not to him: this to mee 

274 In dreadfull fecrefie impart they did. 

275 And I with them the third night kept the watch, 

276 Where as they had deliuered forme of the thing. 

277 Each part made true and good, 

400 278 The Apparition comes : I knew your father, 

279 The hands are not more like. 

280 Ham. Tis very strange : 

281 Hor. As I do liue, my honord lord, tis true, 

282 And wee did thinke it right done, 

283 In our dutie to let you know it. 

284 Ham. Where was this.' 

285 Mar.My Lord, vpon the platforme where we watched. 
404 286 Ham. Did you not fpeake to it.' 

287 Hor. My Lord we did, but anfwere made it none, 

288 Yet once me thought it was about to fpeake, 

289 And lifted vp his head to motion, 

290 Like as he would fpeake, but euen then 

291 The morning cocke crew lowd, and in all hafte, 

292 It fhruncke in hafte away, and vanifhed 
411 293 Our fight. 
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Ham. For Heauens loue let me heare. 384 

Hor. Two nights together, had thefe Gentlemen 385 

( Marcellus and Barnardo ) on their Watch 386 

In the dead waft and middle of the night 387 

Beene thus encountred. A figure like your Father, 388 

Arm'd at all points exadlly, Cap a Pe, 389 

Appeares before them, and with foUemne march 390 

Goes flow and ftately : By them thrice he walkt, 391 

By their opprefl: and feare-furprized eyes, 392 

Within his Truncheons length ; whilfl; they beftil'd 393 

Almofb to lelly with the A61 of feare, 394 

Stand dumbe and fpeake not to him. This to me 395 

In dreadfull fecrecie impart they did, 396 

And I with them the third Night kept the Watch, zm 

Whereas they had deliuer'd both in time, 398 

Forme of the thing; each word made true and good, 399 

The Apparition comes. I knew your Father : 400 

Thefe hands are not more like. 40i 



Ham. But where was this } 402 

Mar. My Lord, vpon the platforme where we watcht. 403 

Ham,. Did you not fpeake to it.' 404 

Hor. My Lord, I did; 405 

But anfwere made it none : yet once me thought 406 

It lifted vp it head, and did addreffe 407 

It felfe to motion, like as it would fpeake : 408 

But euen then, the Morning Cocke crew lowd ; 409 

And at the found it fhrunke in haft away, 410 

And vanifht from our fight. 411 

Ham. Tis very ftrange. 412 

Hor. As I doe liue my honourd Lord 'tis true ; 413 

And we did thinke it writ downe in our duty 414 

To let you know of it. 415 
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416 294 Ham. Indeed, indeed firs, but this troubles me.- 

417 295 Hold you the watch to night? 

296 All We do my Lord. 

297 Ham. Armed fay ye.' 

298 All Armed my good Lord. 

299 Ham. From top to toe.' 

300 All. My good Lord, from head to foote. 

301 Ham. Why then faw you not his face.' 

302 Hor. O yes my Lord, he wore his beuer vp. 

303 Ham. How look't he, f rowningly .' 

304 Ho7'. A countenance more in forrow than in anger. 

305 Ham. Pale, or red.' 
428 306 Hor. Nay, veriepal 

307 Ham.. And fixt his eies vpon you. 

308 Hor. Moft conftantly. 

309 Ham. I would I had beene there. 

310 Hor. It would a much amazed you. 

311 Ham. Yea very like, very like, ftaid it long.' 

312 Hor. While one with moderate pace 

313 Might tell a hundred. 

314 Mar. O longer, longer. 

437 315 Ham. His beard was grifleld, no. 

316 Hor. Itwas as I haue feene itin his life, 

317 A fable filuer. 

318 Ham. I wil watch to night, perchance t'wil walke againe. 

319 Hor. I warrant it will. 

320 Ham. If it affume my noble fathers perfon, 

321 Ilefpeake to it, if hell it felfe fhould gape, 

322 And bid me hold my peace. Gentlemen, 

323 If you haue hither confealed this fight, 

446 324 Let it be tenible in your filence ftill, 

447 325 And whatfoeuer elfe fhall chance to night, 

326 Giue it an vnderftanding, but no tongue, 

327 I will requit your loues, fo fare you well, 

328 Vpon the platforme, twixt eleuen and twelue, 

329 He vifit you. 
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Ham. Indeed, indeed Sirs; but this troubles me. 416 

Hold you the watch to Nightf 417 

Both. We doe my Lord. 418 

Ham. Arm'd, fay you.' 419 

Both. Arm'd, my Lord. 420 

Ham. From top to toe.^ 421 

Both. My Lord, from head to foote. 422 

Ham. Then faw you not his face.^ 423 

Hor. O yes, my Lord, he wore his Beauer vp. 424 

Ham. What, lookt he frown ingly.' 425 

Hor. A countenance more in forrow then in anger. 426 

Ham. Pale, or red .'' 427 

Hor. Nay very pale. 428 

Ham. And fixt his eyes vpon you? 429 

Hor. Moft conftantly. 430 

Ham. I would I had beene there. 431 

Hor. It would haue much amaz'd you. 432 

Ham. Very like, very like : ftaid it long >. (dred. 433 
Hor. While one with moderate haft might tell a hun- 434 

All. Longer, longer. 435 

Hor. Not when I faw't. 436 

Ham. His Beard was grifly.^ no. 437 

Hor. It was, as I haue feene it in his life, 438 

A Sable Siluer'd. (gaine. 439 

Ham. He watch to Night ; perchance 'twill wake a- 440 

Hor. I warrant you it will. 441 

Ham. If it affume my noble Fathers perfon, 442 

He fpeake to it, though Hell it felfe fhould gape 443 

And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all, 444 

If you haue hitherto conceald this fight; 445 

Let it bee treble in your filence ftill : 446 

And whatfoeuer els fhall hap to night, 447 

Giue it an vnderftanding but no tongue; 448 

I will requite your loues ; fo, fare ye well : 449 

Vpon the Platform e twixt eleuen and twelue, 450 

He vifit you. 451 
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330 All. Our duties to your honor. exeunt. 

331 Ham. O your loues, your loues, as mine to you, 

332 Farewell, my fathers fpirit in Armes, 

333 Well, all's not well. I doubt fome foule play, 

334 Would the night were come, 

335 Till then, fit ftill my foule, foule deeds will rife 

336 Though all the world orewhelme them to mens eies. Exit. 



458 337 Enter Leartes and Ofelia. 

338 Leart. My necefTaries are inbarkt, I mull aboord. 

339 But ere I part, marke what I fay to thee: 

340 I fee Prince Hamlet makes a fhew of loue 

341 Beware Ofelia, do not truft his vowes, 

342 Perhaps he loues you now, and now his tongue, 
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Alh Our duty to your Honour. Exeunt. 452 

Ham. Your loue, as mine to you : farewell. 453 

My Fathers Spirit in Armes f All is not well : 454 

I doubt feme foule play : would the Night were come ; 455 

Till then fit ftill my foule; foule deeds will rife, 456 

Though all the earth orewhelm them to mens eies. Exit. 457 



Scena Tertia. 



Enter Laertes and Ophelia. 458 

Laer. My neceffaries are imbark't ; Farewell : 459 

And Sifter, as the Winds giue Benefit, 460 

And Conuoy is affiftant; doe not fleepe, 461 

But let me heare from you. 462 

Ophel. Doe you doubt that .■" 463 

Laer, For Hamlet, and the trifling of his fauours, 464 

Hold it a falhion and a toy in Bloud ; 465 

A Violet in the youth of Primy Nature ; 466 

Froward, not permanent ; fweet not lafting 46t 

The fuppliance of a minute? No more. 468 

Ophel. No more but fo. 469 

Laer. Thinke it no more : 470 

For nature creffant does not grow alone, 471 

In thewes and Bulke : but as his Temple waxes, 472 

The inward feruice of the Minde and Soule 473 

Growes wide withall. Perhaps he loues you now,, 474 

And now no foyle nor cautell doth befmerch 475 

The vertue of his feare : but you muft feare 476 

His greatneffe weigh'd, his will is not his owne ; 477 

For hee himfelfe is fubieft to his Birth : 478 

Hee may not, as vnuallued perfons doe, 479 

Carue for himfelfe ; for, on his choyce depends 480 

3 
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343 Speakes from his heart, but yet take heed my fifter, 



496 344 The Charieft maide is prodigall enough, 

345 If fhe vnmaske hir beautie to the Moone. 

346 Vertue it felfe fcapes not calumnious thoughts. 



.347 Belieu't Ofelia, therefore keepe a loofe 

348 Left that he trip thy honor and thy fame. 

349 Ofel. Brother, to this I haue lent attentiue care, 

350 And doubt not but to keepe my honour firme, 

351 But my deere brother, do not you 

352 Like to a cunning Sophifter, 

508 353 Teach me the path and ready way to heauen, 

354 While you forgetting what is faid to me, 

355 Your felfe, like to a careleffe libertine 
355 Doth giue his heart, his appetite at ful, 

357 And little recks how that his honour dies. 

358 Lear. No, feare it not my deere Ofelia, 
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The fandlity and health of the weole State. 481 

And therefore muft his choyce be circumfcrib'd 482 

Vnto the voyce and yeelding of that Body, 483 
Whereof he is the Head. Then if he fayes he loues you, 484 

It fits your wifedome fo farre to beleeue it ; 485 

As he in his peculiar Se6t and force 486 

May giue his faying deed : which is no further, 487 

Then the maine voyce of Denmarke goes withall. 488 

Then weigh what lofTe your Honour may fuflaine, 489 

If with too credent eare you lift his Songs ; 490 

Or lofe your Heart ; or your chaft Treafure open 491 

To his vnmaftred importunity. 492 

Feare it Ophelia, feare it my deare Sifter, 493 

And keepe within the reare of your A£fe£lion ; 494 

Out of the (hot and danger of Defire. 495 

The charieft Maid is Prodigall enough, 496 

If fhe vnraaske her beauty to the Moone : 497 

Vertue it felfe fcapes not calumnious ftroakes, 498 

The Canker Galls, the Infants of the Spring 499 

Too oft before the buttons be difclos'd, 500 

And in the Morne and liquid dew of Youth, 501 

Contagious blaftments are moft imminent. 502 

Be wary then, beft fafety lies in feare; 503 

Youth to it felfe rebels, though none elfe neere. 504 

Ophe. I Ihall th'effeft of this good Leffon keepe, 505 

As watchmen to my heart : but good my Brother 506 

Doe not as fome vngracious Paftors doe, 507 

Shew me the fteepe and thorny way to Heauen; 508 

Whilfl like a puft and recklefTe Libertine 509 

Himfelfe, the Primrofe path of dalliance treads, 510 

And reaks not his owne reade. 511 

Laer. Oh> feare me not. 512 

Enter Polonius. 513 

I ftay too long ; but here my Father comes : 514 
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359 Here comes my father, occafion f miles vpon a fecond leaue. 

360 Enter Corambis. 

517 361 Cor. Yet here Leartesf aboord, aboord, for fhame, 

362 The winde fits in the fhoulder of your faile, 

363 And you are ftaid for, there my bleffing with thee 

364 And thefe few precepts in thy memory. 



365 "Be thou famihar, but by no meanes vulgare; 

366 " Thofe friends thou haft, and their adoptions tried, 

367 " Graple them to thee with a hoope of fteele, 

368 "But do not dull the palme with entertaine, 

369 "Of euery new vnfieg'd courage, 

370 "Beware of entrance into a quarrell;but being in, 

371 " Beare it that the oppof ed may beware of thee. 



532 372 " Coftly thy apparrell, as thy purfe can buy. 

373 "But not expreft in fafhion, 

374 "For the apparell oft proclaimes the man. 

375 And they of France of the chiefe rancke and flation 

376 Are of a moft f ele6l and generall chiefe in that : 



377 "This aboue all, to thy owne felfe be true, 

378 And it muft follow as the night the day, 

379 Thou canfb not then be falfe to any one, 
543 380 Farewel, my bleffing with thee. 

381 Lear. I humbly take my leaue, farewell Ofelia, 



382 And remember well what I haue faid to you. exit. 

383 OfeU It is already lock't within my hart, 

384 And you your felfe fhall keepe the key of it. 
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A double bleffing is a double grace ; 515 

Occafion fmiles vpon a fecond leaue. 516 

polon. Yet heere Laertes ? Aboord, aboord for lliame, 517 

The winde fits in the fhoulder of your faile, 518 

And you are ftaid for there : my bleffing with you; 519 

And thefe few Precepts in thy memory, 520 

See thou Charafter. Giue thy thoughts no tongue, 521 

Nor any vnproportion'd thought his Aft : 522 

Be thou familiar ; but by no meanes vulgar : 523 

The friends thou haft, and their adoption tride, 524 

Grapple them to thy Soule, with hoopes of Steele : 525 

But doe not dull thy palme, with entertainment 526 

Of each vnhatch't, vnfledg'd Comrade. Beware 527 

Of entrance to a quarrell : but being in 528 

Bear't that th'oppofed may beware of thee. 529 

Giue euery man thine eare;but few thy voyce : 530 

Take each mans cenfure;but referue thy iudgement : 531 

Coftly thy habit as thy purfe can buy ; 532 

But not expreft in fancie; rich, not gawdie: 533 

For the Apparell oft proclaimes the man. 534 

And they in France of the beft ranck and ftation, 535 

Are of a moft fele6l and generous cheff in that. 536 

Neither a borrower, nor a lender be, 537 

For lone oft lofes both it felfe and friend : 538 

And borrowing duls the edge of Husbandry. 539 

This aboue all; to thine owne felfe be true : 540 

And it muft follow, as the Night the Day, 541 

Thou canfl: not then be falfe to any man. 542 

Farewell: my BlefTing feafon this in thee. 543 

Laer. Moft humbly doe I take my leaue, my Lord. 544 

Polon. The time inuites you, goe, your feruants tend. 545 

Laer. Farewell Ophelia, and remember well 546 

What I haue faid to you. 547 

Ophe. Tis in my memory lockt, 548 

And you your felfe fhall keepe the key of it. 549 
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385 Cor, What i'ft Ofelia he hath faide to you? 

552 386 Ofel. Somthing touching the prince Hamlet. 

387 Cor. Mary wel thought on, t'is giuen me to vnderftand, 



388 That you haue bin too prodigall of your maiden prefence 

389 Vnto Prince Hamlet, if it be fo, 

390 As fo tis giuen to mee, and that in waie of caution 

391 I muft tell you ; you do not vnderftand your felf e 

392 So well as befits my honor, and your credite. 

393 Ofel. My lord, he hath made many tenders of his loue 

394 to me. 



566 395 Cor. Tenders, I, I, tenders you may call them. 



396 Ofel. And withal), fuch earneft vowes. 
578 397 Cor. Springei- to catch woodcocks, 

398 What, do not I know when the blood doth burne, 

399 How prodigall the tongue lends the heart vowes. 



400 In briefe, be more fcanter of your maiden prefence, 

401 Or tendring thus you'l tender mee a foole. 
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Laer. Farewell. Exit Laer. 550 

Polon. What ift Ophelia he hath faid to you ? 551 

Ophe. So pleafe you, fomthing touching the L. Hamlet. 552 

Polon. Marry, well bethought : 553 

Tis told me he hath very oft of late 554 

Giuen priuate time to you; and you your felfe 555 

Haue of your audience beene moft free and bounteous. 556 

If it be fo, as fo tis put on me; 557 

And that in way of caution : I muft tell you, 558 

You doe not vnderftand your felfe fo cleerely, 559 

As it behoues my Daughter, and your Honour. 560 

What is betweene you, giue me vp the truth.' 561 

Ophe. He hath my Lord of late, made many tenders 562 

Of his affeftion to me. 563 

Polon. Affeftion, pub. You fpeake like a greene Girle, 564 

Vnfifted in fuch perillous Circumftance. 565 

Doe you beleeue his tenders, as you call them.? 566 

Ophe. I do not know, my Lord, what I Ihould thinke. 567 

Polon. Marry He teach you; thinke your felfe a Baby, 568 

That you haue tane his tenders for true pay, 569 

Which are not fbarling. Tender your felfe more dearly; 570 

Or not to crack the winde of the poore Phrafe, 571 

Roaming it thus, you'l tender me a foole. 572 

Ophe. My Lord, he hath importun'd me with loue, 573 

In honourable fafliion. 574 

Polon. I, falhion you may call it, go too, go too. 575 

Ophe. And hath giuen countenance to his fpeech, 576 

My Lord, with all the vowes of Heauen. 577 

Polon. I, Springes to catch Woodcocks. I doe know 578 

When the Bloud burnes, how Prodigall the Soule 579 

Giues the tongue vowes : thefe blazes. Daughter, 580 

Giuing more light then heate; extinft in both, 581 

Euen in their promife, as it is a making; 582 

You muft not take for fire. For this time Daughter, 583 

Be fomewhat f canter of your Maiden prefence; 584 

Set your entreatments at a higher rate, 585 
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599 402 Of el. I fhall obay my lord in all I may. 

403 Cor. Ofelia, receiue none of his letters, 

404 " For louers lines are fnares to intrap the heart; 

405 "Refufe his tokens, both of them are keyes 

406 To vnlocke Chaftitie vnto Defire: 

407 Come in Ofelia; fuch men often proue, 

408 "Great in their wordes, but little in their loue. 

409 Ofel. I will my lord. exeunt. 

600 410 Enter Hamlet, Horatio, and Marcellus. 

411 Ham. The ayre bites llirewd; it is an eager and 

412 An nipping winde, what houre i'ft? 

413 Hor. I think it lacks of twelue, Sound Trumpets. 

414 Mar. No, t'is ftrucke. 

608 415 Hor. Indeed I heard it not, what doth this mean my lord? 



416 Ham. O the king doth wake to night, & takes his rowfe, 

417 Keepe walTel, and the fwaggering vp-fpring reeles, 

418 And as he dreames, his draughts of renifh downe, 

419 The kettle, drumme, and trumpet, thus bray out, 

420 The triumphes of his pledge. 
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Then a command to parley. For Lord Hamlet, 586 

Beleeue fo much in him, that he is young, 587 

And with a larger tether may he walke, 588 

Then may be giuen you. In few, Ophelia, 589 

Doe not beleeue his vowes;for they are Broakers, 590 

Not of the eye, which their Inueftments fhow : 591 

But meere implorators of vnholy Sutes, 592 

Breathing like fan6tified and pious bonds, 593 

The better to beguile. This is for all : 594 

I would not, in plaine tearmes, from this time forth, 595 

Haue you fo flander any moment leifure, 596 

As to giue words or talke with the Lord Hamlet : 597 

Looke too't, I charge you ; come your wayes. 598 

Ophe. I fhall obey my Lord. Exetmt. 599 



Enter Hamlet, Horatio, Marcellus. 600 

Ham. The Ayre bites fhrewdly : is it very cold .' 601 

Hor. It is a nipping and an eager ayre. 602 

Ham. What hower now.' 603 

Hor. I thinke it lacks of twelue. 604 

Mar. No, it is ftrooke. (feafon, 605 

Hor. Indeed I heard it not.- then it drawes neere the 606 

Wherein the Spirit held his wont to walke. 607 

What doe s this meane my Lord ? (rouf e, 608 

Ham. The King doth wake to night, and takes his 609 

Keepes wafTels and the f waggering vpfpring reeles, 610 

And as he dreines his draughts of Renifh downe, 611 

The kettle Drum and Trumpet thus bray out 6I2 

The triumph of his Pledge. 613 
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421 Hor. Is it a cuftome here? 

422 Ham. I mary i'ft and though I am 

423 Natiue here, and to the maner borne, 

424 It is a cuftome, more honourd in the breach, 
618 425 Then in the obferuance. 

426 Enter the Ghojl. 

427 Hor. Looke my Lord, it comes. 

428 Ham. Angels and Minifters of grace defend vs, 

429 Be thou a fpirite of health, or goblin damn'd, 

623 430 Bring with thee ayres from heanen, or blafts from hell: 

431 Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

432 Thou commeft in fuch queftionable fhape, 

433 That I will fpeake to thee, 

434 He call thee Hamlet, King, Father, Royall Dane, 

435 O anfwere mee, let mee not burft in ignorance, 
629 436 But fay why thy canonizd bones hearfed in death 

437 Haue burft their ceremonies: why thy Sepulcher, 

438 In which wee faw thee quietly interr'd, 

439 Hath burft his ponderous and marble lawes, 

440 To caft thee vp againe: what may this meane, 

441 That thou, dead corfe, againe in compleate fteele, 

442 ReuilTets thus the glimfes of the Moone, 

636 443 Making night hideous, and we fooles of nature, 

444 So horridely to ftiake our difpofition, 

445 With thoughts beyond the reaches of our foules? 

446 Say, fpeake, wherefore, what may this meane? 

641 447 Hor. It beckons you, as though it had fomething 

448 To impart to you alone. 

449 Mar. Looke with what courteous -aftion 
• 450 It waues you to a more remoued ground, 

451 But do not go with it. 

452 Hor. No, by no meanes my Lord. 

648 453 Ham. It will not fpeake, then will I follow it. 
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Horat. Is it a cuftome ? 614 

Ham. I marry ift ; 615 

And to my mind, though I am natiue heere, 616 

And to the manner borne: It is a Cuftome 617 

More honour'd in the breach, then the obferuance. 618 

Enter Ghoji. 619 

Hor. Looke my Lord, it comes. 620 

Ham. Angels and Minifters of Grace defend vs : 621 

Be thou a Spirit of health, or Goblin damn'd, 622 

Bring with thee ayres from Heauen, or blafts from Hell, 623 

Be thy euents wicked or charitable, 624 

Thou com'ft in fuch a queftionable fhape 625 

That I will fpeake to thee. He call thee Hamlet, 626 

King, Father, Royall Dane : Oh, oh, anfwer me, 627 

Let me not burft in Ignorance ; but tell 628 

Why thy Canoniz'd bones Hearfed in death, 629 

Haue burft their cerments, why the Sepulcher 630 

Wherein we faw thee quietly enurn'd, 631 

Hath op'd his ponderous and Marble iawes, 632 

To caft thee vp againe ? What may this meane ? 633 

That thou dead Coarfe againe in compleat fteele, 634 

Reuifits thus the glimpfes of the Moone, 635 

Making Night hidious? And we fooles of Nature, 686 

So horridly to fhake our difpofition, 637 

With thoughts beyond thee; reaches of our Soules, 638 

Say, why is this ? wherefore ? what Ihould we doe ? 639 

Ghojl b&ckeiis Hamlet. 640 

Hor. It beckons you to goe away with it, 641 

As if it fome impartment did defire 642 

To you alone. 643 

Mar. Looke with what courteous adlion 644 

It wafts you to a more remoued ground : 645 

But doe not goe with it. 646 

Hor. No, by no meanes. 647 

Ham. It will not fpeake: then will I follow it. 648 

Hor. Doe not my Lord. 649 
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454 Hor. What if it tempt you toward the flood my Lord. 

455 That heckles ore his bace, into the fea, 

456 And there affume fome other horrible fhape, 

457 Which might depriue your foueraigntie of reafon, 

458 And driue you into madneffe : thinke of it. 

459 Ham. Still am I called, go on, ile follow thee. 

460 Hor. My Lord, you fhall not go. 

461 Ham. Why what fhould be the feare? 

462 I do not fet my life at a pinnes fee, 

463 And for my foule, what can it do to that.' 

464 Being a thing immortall, like it felfe, 

465 Go on, ile follow thee. 

664 466 Mar. My Lord be rulde, you Ihall not goe. 

467 Ham. My fate cries out, and makes each pety Artiue 

468 As hardy as the Nemeon Lyons nerue, 

469 Still am I cald, vnhand me gentlemen; 

470 By heauen ile make a ghoft of him that lets me, 

471 Away I fay, go on, ile follow thee. 

472 Hor. He waxeth defperate with imagination. 

473 Mar. Something is rotten in the ftate of Denmarke. 
^yn Hor. Haue after; to what iffue will this fort ? 

673 475 Mar. Lets follow, tis not fit thus to obey him. exit. 

476 Enter Ghojl and Hamlet. 
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Ham. Why, what fhould be the feare -' 650 

I doe not fet my life at a pins fee; 651 

And for my Soule, what can it doe to that ? 652 

Being a thing immortall as it felfe : 653 

It waues me forth againe; He follow it. 654 

Hor. What if it tempt you toward the Floud my Lord? 655 

Or to the dreadful! Sonnet of the Cliffe, 656 

That beetles o're his bafe into the Sea, 657 

And there affumes fome other horrible forme, 658 

Which might depriue your Soueraignty of Reafon, 659 

And draw you into madneffe thinke of it ? 660 

Ham. It wafts me ftill : goe on. He follow thee. 661 

Mar. You (hall not goe my Lord. 662 

Ham. Hold off your hand. 663 



Hor. Be rul'd, you fhall not goe. 664 

Ham. My fate cries out, 665 

And makes each petty Artire in this body, 666 

As hardy as the Nemian Lions nerue : 667 

Still am I cal'd .-' Vnhand me Gentlemen : 668 

By Heau'n, He make a Ghoft of him that lets me : 669 

I fay away, goe on. He follow thee. 670 

Exeunt Ghojl & Hamlet. 671 

Hor. He waxes defperate with imagination. 672 



Mar. Let's followj'tis not fit thus to obey him. 673 

Hor. Haue after, to what iffue will this come ? 674 

Mar. Something is rotten in the State of Denmarke. 675 

Hor. Heauen will dire6l it. 676 

Mar. Nay, let's follow him. Exeunt. 677 
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679 477 Ham. He go no farther, whither wilt thou leade me? 

478 Ghojl Marke me. 

479 Ham. I will. 



691 480 Ghojl I am thy fathers fpirit, doomd for a time 

481 To walke the night, and all the day 

482 Confinde in flaming fire, 

694 483 Till the foule crimes done in my dayes of Nature 

484 Arepurged and burnt away. 

485 Ham. Alas poore Ghoft. 

486 Ghoji Nay pitty me not, but to my vnfolding 

487 Lend thy liftning care, but that I am forbid 
696 488 To tell the fecrets of my prifon houfe 

489 I would a tale vnfold, whofe lighteft word 

490 Would harrow vp thy foule, freeze thy yong blood, 

491 Make thy two eyes like ftars ftart from their fpheres, 

492 Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

493 And each particular haire to ftand on end 
702 494 Like quils vpon the fretfull Porpentine; 

495 But this fame blazon muft not be, to eares of flefh and blood 

496 Hamlet, if euer thou didft thy deere father loue. 
706 497 Ham. O God. 

498 Gho. Reuenge his foule, and moft vnnaturall murder : 

499 Ham. Murder. 

709 500 Ghojl Yea, murder in the higheft degree, 

501 As in the leafl tis bad, 

502 But mine moft foule, beaftly, and vnnaturall. 
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Enter Ghojl mid Hamlet. ( ther. 678 

Ham: Where wilt thou lead me? fpeak; He go no fur- 679 

Gho. Marke me. 680 

Ham. I will. 681 

Gho, My bower is almoft come, 682 

When I to fulphurous and tormenting Flames 683 

Muft render vp my felfe. 684 

Ham. Alas poore Ghoft. 685 

Gho, Pitty me not, but lend thy ferious bearing 686 

To what I fball vnfold. 687 

Ham. Speake, I am bound to beare. 688 

Gho. So art thou to reuenge, when thou fhalt heare. 689 

Ham. What.? 690 

Gho. I am thy Fathers Spirit, 691 

Doom'd for a certaine terme to walke the night; 692 

And for the day confin'd to faft in Fiers, 693 

Till the foule crimes done in my dayes of Nature 694 

Are burnt and purg'd away ? But that I am forbid 695 



To tell the fecrets of my Prifon-Houfe, 696 

I could a Tale vnfold, whofe lighteft word 697 

Would barrow vp thy foule, freeze thy young blood, 698 

Make thy t\yo eyes like Starres, fbart from their Spheres, 699 

Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 700 

And each particular haire to ftand an end, 701 

Like Quilles vpon the fretfuU Porpentine : 702 

But this eternall blafon muft not be 703 

To eares of flefli and bloud ; lift Hamlet, oh lift, 704 

If thou didft euer thy deare Father loue. 705 

Ham. Ob Heauen I 706 

Gho. Reuenge his foule and moft vnnaturall Murther. 707 

Ham. Murther.? 708 

Ghoft. Murtber moft foule, as in the beft it is ; 709 

But this moft foule, ftrange, and vnnaturall. 710 
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503 Ham. Hafte me to knowe it, that with wings as fwift as 

504 meditation, or the thought of it, may fweepe to my reuenge. 



714 505 Ghojl O I finde thee apt, and duller fhouldft thou be 

506 Then the fat weede which rootes it felfe in cafe 

507 On Lethe wharffe : briefe let me be. 

508 Tis giuen out, that fleeping in my orchard, 

509 A Serpent ftung me ; fo the whole care of Denmarke 

510 Is with a forged Proffes of my death rankely abufde: 

511 But know thou noble Youth : he that did fting 

512 Thy fathers heart, now weares his Crowne. 

724 513 Ham. O my prophetike foule, my vncle ! my vncle ! 

514 Ghoji Yea he, that inceftuous wretch, wonne to his will 

515 O wicked will, and gifts ! that haue the power (with gifts, 

516 So to feduce my moft feeming vertuous Queene, 



517 But vertne, as it neuer will be moued, 

518 Though Lewdneffe court it in a fhape of heauen, 
737 519 So Luft, though to a radiant angle linckt, 

520 Would fate it felfe from a celeftiall bedde, 

521 And prey on garbage : but f oft, me thinkes 
739 522 I fent the mornings ayre, briefe let me be, 

523 Sleeping within my Orchard, my cuftome alwayes 

524 In the after noone, vpon my fecure houre 
742 525 Thy vncle came, with iuyce of Hebona 

526 In a viall, and through the porches of my eares 

527 Did powre the leaprous diftilment, whole effedt 
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Ham. Haft, haft me to know it, 710 

T hat with wings as fwif t 7li 

As meditation, or the thoughts of Loue, V12 

May fweepe to my Reuenge. 713 

Ghoji. I finde thee apt, 714 

And duller fliould'ft thou be then the fat weede 715 

That rots it felfe in eafe, on Lethe Wharfe, 716 

Would'ft thou not ftirre in this. Now Hamlet heare : 717 

It's giuen out, that fleeping in mine Orchard, 718 
A Serpent ftung me : fo the whole eare of Denmarke, 719 

Is by a forged proceffe of my death 720 

Rankly abus'd : But know thou Noble youth, 721 

The Serpent that did fting thy Fathers life, 722 

Now weares his Crowne. 723 

Ham. O my Propheticke foule : mine Vncle ? 724 

GhoJi, I that inceftuous, that adulrerate Beaft 725 

With witchcraft of his wits, hath Traitorous guifts. 726 

Oh wicked Wit, and Gifts, that haue the power 727 

So to feduce f Won to to this fhamefull Luft 728 

The will of my moft feeming vertuous Queene : 729 

Oh Hamlet, what a falling off was there, 730 

From me, whofe loue was of that dignity, 731 

That it went hand in hand, euen with the Vow 732 

I made to her in Marriage ; and to decline 733 

Vpon a wretch, whofe Naturall gifts were poore 734 
To thofe of mine. But Vertue, as it neuer wil be moued, 735 

Though LewdnefTe court it in a ftiape of Heauen : 736 

So Luft, though to a radiant Angell link'd, 737 
Will fate it felfe in a Celeftiall bed, & prey on Garbage 738 

But foft, me thinkes I fent the Mornings Ayre; 739 

Briefe let me be : Sleeping within mine Orchard, 740 

My cuftome alwayes in the afternoone; 741 

Vpon my fecure hower thy Vncle ftole 742 

With iuyce of curfed Hebenon in a Violl, 743 

And in the Porches of mine eare s did poure 744 

The -leaperous Diftilment; whofe effecft 745 

4 
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528 Hold fuch an enmitie with blood of man, 

529 That fwift as quickefilner, it pofteth through 

530 The naturall gates and allies of the body, 

531 And turnes the thinne and wholefome blood 

532 Like eager dropings into milke. 



''S4 533 And all my fmoothe body, barked, and tetterd ouer. 

534 Thus was I fleeping by a brothers hand 

535 Of Crowne, of Queene, of life, of dignitie 

536 At once depriued, no reckoning made of, 

537 But fent vnto my graue, 

760 538 With all my accompts and fmnes vpon my head, 

539 O horrible, mofl horrible ! 

540 Ham. O God ! 

541 ghojl If thou haft nature in thee, beare it not, 



542 But howfoeuer, let not thy heart 

543 Confpire againft thy mother aught, 

544 Leaue her to heauen, 

545 And to the burthen that her confcience beares. 

770 546 I mull be gone, the Glo-worme fhewes the Martin 
547 To be neere, and gin's to pale his vneffeftuall fire: 
772 548 Hamlet adue, adue, adue : remember me. Exit 

549 Ham. O all you hofte of heauen ! O earth, what elfe? 

550 And Ihall I couple hell; remember thee? 



551 Yes thou poore Gholl; from the tables 
781 552 Of my memorie, ile wipe away all fawes of Bookes, 
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Holds fuch an enmity with bloud of Man, 746 

That fwift as Quick-filuer, it courfes through 747 

The naturall Gates and Allies of the Body; 748 

And with a fodaine vigour it doth poffet 749 

And curd, like Aygre droppings into Milke, 750 

The thin and wholfome blood : fo did it mine ; 751 

And a moft inftant Tetter bak'd about, 752 

Moft Lazar-like, with vile and loathfome cruft, 753 

All my fmooth Body. 754 

Thus was I, fleeping, by a Brothers hand, 755 

Of Life, of Crowne, and Queene at once difpatcht ; 756 

Cut off euen in the Bloffomes of my Sinne, 757 

Vnhouzzled, difappointed, vnnaneld, 758 

No reckoning made, but fent to my account 759 

With all my imperfeftions on my head; 760 

Oh horrible. Oh horrible, moft horrible: 761 

If thou haft nature in thee beare it not; 762 

Let not the Royall Bed of Denmarke be 763 

A Couch for Luxury and damned Inceft. 764 

But howfoeuer thou purfueft this A61, 765 

Taint not thy mind ; nor let, thy Soule contriue 766 

Againft thy Mother ought; leaue her to heauen, 767 

And to thofe Thornes that in her bofome lodge, 768 

To pricke and fting her. Fare thee well at once; 769 

The Glow-worme fhowes the Matine to be neere, 770 

And gins to pale his vneffecJtuall Fire: 771 

Adue, adue, Hamlet: remember me. Exit. 772 
Ham.Oh all you hoft of Heauen ! Oh Earth; what els.' 773 

And fliall I couple Hell ? Oh fie : hold my heart; 774 

And you my finnewes, grow not inftant Old; 775 

But beare me ftiffely vp .■ Remember thee ? 776 

I, thou poore Ghoft, while memory holds a feate 777 
In this diftrafted Globe: Remember thee? , 778 

Yea, from the Table of ray Memory, 779 

He wipe away all triuiall fond Records, 780 
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553 All triuiall fond conceites 

554 That euer youth, or elfe obferuance noted, 

555 And thy remembrance, all alone fhall fit. 

556 Yes, yes, by heauen, a damnd pernitious villaine, 

557 Murderons, bawdy, fmiling damned villaine, 
788 558 (My tables) meet it is I fet it downe, 

559 That one may fmile, and fmile, and be a villayne; 

560 At leaft I am fure, it may be fo in Denmarke. 

561 So vncle, there you are, there you are. 

562 Now to the words; it is adue adue: remember me, 

563 Soe t'is enough I haue fworne. 

793 564 Hor. My lord, my lord. Enter. Horatio, 

565 Mar. Lord Hamlet. and Marcellus. 



566 Hor. Ill, lo, lo, ho, ho. 

567 Ham. Ill, lo. lo, fo, ho, fo, come boy, come. 

568 Hor. Heauens fecure him. 

569 Mar. How i'ft my noble lord.' 

570 Hor. What news my lord.' 

571 Ham. O wonderfull, wonderful. 
808 572 Hor. Good my lord tel it. 

573 Ham. No not I, you'l reueale it. 
805. 574 Hor. Not I my Lord by heauen. 

575 Mar. Nor I my Lord. 

576 Ham. How fay you then.'would hart of man 

577 Once thinke it.' but you'l be fecret. 

578 Both. I by heauen, my lord. 

810 579 Ham. There's neuer a villaine dwelling in all Denmarke, 

580 But hee's an arrant knaue 

581 Hor. There need no Ghoft comefrom the graue to tell 

582 you this. . 

.583 Ham. Right, you are. in the right, and therefore 
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All fawes of Bookes, all formes, all prefures pafl, 7§l 

That youth and obferuation coppied there; 782 

And thy Commandment all alone fhall Hue 783 

Within the Booke and Volume of my Braine, 784 

Vnmixt with bafer matter; yes, yes, by Heauen : 785 

Oh moft pernicious woman ! 786 

Oh Villaine, Villaine, fmiling damned Villaine! 787 

My Tables, my Tables; meet it is I fet it downe, 788 

That one may fmile,and fmile and be a Villaine; 789 

At leaft I'm fure it may be fo in Denmarke ; 790 

So Vnckle there you are : now to my word; 791 

It is; Adue, Adue, Remember me : I haue fworn't. 792 

Hor. & Mar.within. My Lord, my Lord, 793 

Enter Horatio and Marcellus. 794 

Mar. Lord Hdimlet. 795 

Hor. Heauen fecure him. 796 

Mar. So be it. 797 

Hor. Illo, ho, ho, my Lord. 798 

Ham. Hillo, ho, ho, boy; come bird, come. 799 

Mar. How ift't my Noble Lord ? 800 

Hor. What newes, my Lord .' 801 

Ham. Oh wonderfull ! 802 

Hor. Good my Lord tell it. 803 

Ham. No you'l reueale it. 804 

Hor, Not I, my Lord, by Heauen. 805 
Mar. Nor I, my Lord. (think it? 806 
Ham. How fay you then, would heart of man once 807 

But you'l be fecret } 808 

Both. I, by Heau'n, my Lord. 809 
Ham. There's nere a villaine dwelling in all Denmarke 810 

But hee's an arrant knaue. 811 
Hor. There needs no Ghoft my Lord, come from the 812 

Graue, to tell vs this. 813 

Ham. Why right, you are i'th' right ; 814 
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584 I holde it meet without more circumftance at all, 

585 Wee fhake hands and part;you as your bufines 

586 And defiers fhall leade you : for looke you, 

587 Euery man hath bufines, and defires, fuch 

588 As it is, and for my owne poore parte, ile go pray. 

821 589 Hor. Thefe are but wild and wherling words, my Lord. 

590 Ham. I am fory they offend you;hartely,yes faith hartily. 

591 Hor. Ther's no offence my Lord. 

592 Ham. Yes by Saint Patrike but there is Horaito, 

593 And much offence too, touching this vifion, 
827 594 It is an honeft ghoft, that let mee tell you, 

595 For your defires to know what is betweene vs, 

596 Or emaifter it as you may: 

597 And now kind frends, as you are frends, 
830 598 Schollers and gentlmen. 

599 Grant mee one poore requeft. 

600 Bot/i. What i'ft my Lord.? 

6oi Ham. Neuer make known what you haue fecne to night 

602 BotA. My lord, we will not. 

835 603 Ham. Nay but fweare. 

836 604 Hor. In faith my Lord not I. 
605 Mar. Nor I my Lord in faith. 



606 Ham. Nay vpon my fword, indeed vpon my fword. 

607 G/io. Sweare. 

608 T/ie Gojl vnder the Jlage. 

609 Ham. Ha, ha, come you here, this fellow in the fellerige, 

610 Here confent to fweare. 

611 Hor. Propofe the oth my Lord. 

612 Ham. Neuer to fpeake what you haue feene to night, 
847 613 Sweare by my fword. 

614 Goji. Sweare. 
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And fo, without more circumftance at all, 815 

I hold it fit that we fliake hands, and part : 816 

You, as your bufines and defires fhall point you : 817 

For euery man ha's bufineffe and defire, 818 

Such as it is : and for mine owne poore part, 819 

Looke you. He goe pray. 820 

Hor. Thefe are but wild and hurling words, my Lord. 821 

Ham. I'm forry they offend you heartily : 822 

Yes faith, heartily. 823 

Hor. There's no offence my Lord. 824 

Ham. Yes, by Saint Patricke, but there is my Lord, 825 

And much offence too, touching this Vifion heere : 826 

It is an honeft Ghoft, that let me tell you : 827 

For your defire to know what is betweene vs, 828 

O'remafter't as you may. And now good friends, 829 

As you are Friends, Schollers and Soldiers, 830 

Giue me one poore requeft. 831 

Hor. What is't my Lord.? we will. 8.32 

Ham. Neuer make known what you haue feen to night. 833 

Both. My Lord, we will not. 834 

Ham. Nay, but fwear't. 835 

Hor. Infaith my Lord, not I. 836 

Mar. Nor I my Lord : in faith. 837 

Ham. Vpon my fword. 838 

Marcell. We haue fworne my Lord already. 839 

Ham. Indeed, vpon my fword. Indeed. 840 

Gho. Sweare, Ghojl cries vnder the Stage. 841 

Ham. Ah ha boy, fayeft thou fo. Art thou there true- 842 

penny .? Come one you here this fellow in the felleredge 843 

Confent to fweare. 844 

Hor. Propofe the Oath my Lord. 845 

Ham. Neuer to fpeake of this that you haue feene. 846 

Sweare by my fword. 847 

Gho. Sweare. 848 
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615 Ham. Hie & vbique, nay then weele fhift our ground: 
6i6 Come hither Gentlemen, and lay your handes 

617 Againe vpon this fword, neuer to fpeake 

618 Of that which you haue feene, fweare by my fword. 

619 Ghojl Sweare. 

620 Ham. Well faid old Mole, can'ft worke in the earth ? 

621 fo faft, a worthy Pioner, once more remoue. 

622 Hor. Day and night, but this is wondrous flrange. 

623 Ham. And therefore as a ftranger giue it welcome, 
859 624 There are more things in heauen and earth Horatio, 

625 Then are Dream't of, in your philofophie, 

626 But come here, as before you neuer fhall 

627 How ftrange or odde foere I beare my felfe, 
6a8 As I perchance hereafter fhall thinke meet, 

629 To put an Anticke difpofition on, 

630 That you at fuch times feeing me, neuer fhall 
866 631 With Armes incombred thus, or this head fhake, 

632 Or by pronouncing fome vndoubtfull phrafe, 

633 As well well, wee know or wee could and if we would. 

634 Or there be, and if they might, or fuch ambiguous; 

635 Giuing out to note, that you know aught of mee, 

636 This not to doe, fo grace, and mercie 

637 At your moft need helpe you, fweare 

874 638 GhoJl. fweare. 

639 Ham. Reft, reft, perturbed fpirit.- fo gentlemen, 

640 In all my loue I do commend mee to you, 

641 And what fo poore a man as Hamlet may, 

642 To pleafure you, God willing fhall not want, 

643 Nay come lett's go together, 

644 But ftil your fingers on your lippes I pray, 

645 The time is out of ioynt, O curfed fpite, 

646 That euer I was borne to fet it right, 

647 Nay come lett's go together. Exeunt. 
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Ham. Hie &- vbique? Then wee'l fhift for grownd, 849 

Come hither Gentlemen, 850 

And lay your hands againe vpon my fword, 851 

Neuer to fpeake of this that you haue heard : 852 

Sweare by my Sword. 853 

Gho. Sweare. (fall.' 854 

Ham. Well faid old Mole, can'ft worke i'th' ground fo 855 

A worthy Pioner, once more remoue good friends. 856 

Hor. Oh day and night :but this is wondrous ftrange. 857 

Ham. And therefore as a ftranger giue it welcome. 858 

There are more things in Heauen and Earth, Horatio, 859 

Then are dream't of in our Philofophy But come, 860 

Here as before, neuer fo helpe you mercy, 861 

How ftrange or odde fo ere I beare my felfe; 862 

(As I perchance heereafter fhall thinke meet 863 

To put an Anticke difpofition on : ) 864 

That you at fuch time feeing me, neuer fhall 865 

With Armes encombred thus, or thus, head Ihake; 806 

Or by pronouncing of fome doubtfull Phrafe; 867 

As well, we know, or we could and if we would, 868 

Or if we lift to fpeake ; or there be and if there might, 869 

Or fuch ambiguous giuing out to note, 870 

That you know ought of rcfi\ this not to doe : 871 

So grace and mercy at your moft neede helpe you: 872 

Sweare. 873 

Ghoji. Sweare. 874 

Ham. Reft, reft perturbed Spirit : f o Gentlemen, 875 

With all my loue I doe commend me to you ; 876 

And what fo poore a man as Hamlet is, 877 

May doe t'expreffe his loue and friending to you, 878 

God willing fhall not lacke : let vs goe in together, 879 

And ftill your fingers on your lippes I pray, 880 

The time is out of ioynt : Oh curfed fpight, 881 

That euer I was borne to fet it right. 882 

Nay, come let's goe together. Exeunt. 883 
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884 648 Enter Corambis, and Montana. 

649 Cor. Montana, here, thefe letters to my fonne, 

650 And this fame mony with my bleffing to him, 

651 And bid him ply his learning good Montana. 
886 652 Man. Iwill my lord. 



903 653 Cor. You Ihall do very well Montana, to fay thus, 

654 I knew the gentleman, or know his father, 

655 To inquire the manner of his life,' 

656 As thus; being amongft his acquaintance, 

657 You may fay, you faw him at fuch a time, marke you mee, 



912 658 At game, or drincking, fwearing, or drabbing, 
659 You may go fo farre. 
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A Bus Secundus. 



Enter Polonius, and Reynoldo. 884 

Polon. Giue him his money, and thefe notes R&ynoldo. 885 



Reynol. I will my Lord. 886 

Polon. You fhall doe maruels wifely : good Reynoldo, 887 

Before you vifite him you make inquiry 888 

Of his behauiour. 889 

Reynol. My Lord, I did intend it. 890 

Polon, Marry, well faid ; 891 

Very well faid. Looke you Sir, 892 

Enquire me firft what Danskers are in Paris ; 893 

And how, and who; what meanes; and where they keepe : 894 

What company, at what expence : and finding 895 

By this encompaffement and drift of queftion, 896 

That they doe know my fonne : Come you more neerer 897 

Then your particular demands will touch it, 898 

Take you as 'twere fome difbant knowledge of him, 899 

And thus I know his father and his friends, 900 

And in part him. Doe you marke this Reynoldo ? 901 

Reynol. I, very well my Lord. 902 

Polon. And in part him, but you may fay not well; 903 

But if't be hee I meane, hees very wilde; 904 

Addidled fo and fo; and there put on him 905 

What forgeries you pleafe : marry, none fo ranke, 906 

As may difhonour him ; take heed of that : 907 

But Sir, fuch wanton, wild, and vfuall flips, 908 

As are Companions noted and moft knowne 909 

To youth and liberty. 910 

Reynol. As gaming my Lord. 911 

Polon. I, or drinking, fencing, fwearing, 912 

Quarelling, drabbiug. You may goe fo farre. 913 
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914 660 Mon. My lord, that will impeach his reputation. 
661 Cor, I faith not a whit, no not a whit, 



932 662 Now happely hee clofeth with you in the confequence, 
663 As you may bridle it not difparage him a iote. 



938 664 What was I about to fay. 



665 Mon. He clofeth with him in the confequence 

666 Cor. I, you fay right, he clofeth with him thus, 

667 This will hee fay, let mee fee what hee will fay, 

668 Mary this, I faw him yefterday, or tother day, 

669 Or then, or at fuch a time, a dicing, 

670 Or at Tennis, I or drincking drunke, or entring 

671 Of a howfe of lightnes viz. brothell. 
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Reynol. My Lord that would difhonour him. 914 

Polon. Faith no, as you may feafon it in the charge; 915 

You muft not put another fcandall on him, 916 

That hee is open to Incontinencie; 917 

That's not my meaning : but breath his faults fo quaintly, 918 

That they may feeme the taints of liberty; 919 

The flafli and out-breake of a fiery minde, 920 

A fauagenes in vnreclaim'd bloud of generall affault. 921 

Reynol. But my good Lord. 922 

Polon. Wherefore fhould you doe this .'' 923 

Reynol. I my Lord, I would know that. 924 

Polon. Marry Sir, heere's my drift, 925 

And I belieue it is a fetch of warrant: 926 

You laying thefe flight fuUeyes on my Sonne, 927 

As 'twere a thing a little foil'd i'th' working : (found, 928 

Marke you your party in conuerfe ; him you would 929 

Hauing euer feene. In the prenominate crimes, 930 

The youth you breath of guilty, be affur'd 931 

He clofes with you in this confequence: 932 

Good fir, or fo, or friend, or Gentleman. 933 

According to the Phrafe and the Addition, 934 

Of man and Country. 935 

Reynol. Very good my Lord. 936 

Polon. And then Sir does he this t 937 

He does : what was I about to fay .' 938 

I was about to fay fomthing: where did I leaue .■• 939 

Reynol. At clofes in the confequence : 940 

At friend, or fo, and Gentleman. 941 

Polon. At clofes in the confequence, I marry, 942 

He clofes with you thus. I know the Gentleman, 943 

I faw him yefterday, or tother day; 944 

Or then or then, with fuch and fuch;and as you fay, 945 

There was he gaming, there o'retooke in's Roufe, 946 

There falling lout at Tennis ; or perchance, 947 

Lfaw him enter fuch a houfe of faile; 948 

Videlicet, a Brothell, or fo forth. See you now; . 949 
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672 Thus fir do wee that know the world, being men of reach, 

673 By indireftions, finde directions forth, 

674 And fo fhall you my fonne; you ha me, ha you not? 

675 Mon. I haue my lord. 

676 Cor. Wei, fare you well, commend mee to him. 



677 Mon. I will my lord. 
961 678 Cor. And bid him ply his muficke 
679 Mon. My lord I wil. exit. 

963 680 Enter, Ofelia. 

681 Cor. Farewel, how now Ofelia, what's the news with you? 

682 Ofe. O my deare father, fuch a change in nature, 

683 So great an alteration in a Prince, 

684 So pitifull to him, fearefull to mee, 

685 A maidens eye ne're looked on. 

686 Cor. Why what's the matter my Ofelia? 

687 Of. O yong Prince Hamlet, the only floure of Denmark, 

688 Hee is bereft of all the wealth he had, 

689 The lewell that ador'nd his feature moft 

690 Is filcht and ftolne away, his wit's bereft him, 
968 691 Hee found mee walking in the gallery all alone, 

692 There comes hee to mee with a diftrafted looke, 

971 693 His garters lagging downe, his fhooes -ntide. 
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Your bait of falfhood, takes this Cape of truth ; 950 

And thus doe we of wifedome and of reach 951 

With windleffes, and with affaies of Bias, 952 

By indirections finde direffions out : 953 

So by my former Lefture and aduice 954 

Shall you my Sonne; you haue me, haue you not ? 955 

Reynol. My Lord I haue. 956 

Polon. God buy you; fare you well. 957 

Reynol. Good my Lord. 958 

Polon. Obferue his inclination in your felfe. 959 

Reynol. I fhall my Lord. 960 

Polon. And let him plye his Muficke . 961 

Reynol. Well, my Lord. Exit. 962 

Enter Ophelia. 963 

Polon. Farewell : 964 

How now Ophelia, what's the matter .■■ 965 

Ophe. Alas my Lord, I haue beene fo affrighted. 966 



Polon. With what, in the name of Heauen } 967 



Ophe. My Lord, as I was fowing in my Chamber, 968 

Lord Hamlet with his doublet all vnbrac'd, 969 

No hat vpon his head, his ftockings foul'd, 970 

Vngartred, and downe giued to his Anckle, 971 

Pale as his fhirt, his knees knocking each other, 972 

And with a looke fo pitious in purport, 973 

As if he had been loofed out of hell, 974 

To fpeake of horrors : he comes before me. 975 

Polon. Mad for thy Loue ? 976 
Ophe. My Lord, I doe not know : but truly I do feare it. 977 
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982 694 And fixt his eyes fo ftedfaft on my face, 

695 As if they had vow'd, this is their lateft obie6l. 

696 Small while he floode, but gripes me by the wrift, 

697 And there he holdes my pulfe till with a figh 
6g8 He doth vnclafpe his holde, and parts away 

699 Silent, as is the mid time of the night: 

700 And as he went, his eie was ftill on mee, 

701 For thus his head ouer his fhoulder looked, 

702 He feemed to finde the way without his eies: 
992 703 For out of doores he went without their helpe, 

704 And fo did leaue me. 

994 705 Cor. Madde for thy loue, 



999 706 What haue you giuen him any croffe wordes of late? 

707 Ofelia I did repell his letters, deny his gifts, 

708 As you did charge me. 

709 Cor. Why that hath made him madde: 



1007 710 By heau'n t'is as proper for our age to caft 

711 Beyond our felues, as t'is for the yonger fort 

712 To leaue their wantonnefTe, Well, I am fory 

713 That I was fo rafh : but what remedy } 

714 Lets to the King, this madneffe may prooue, 

715 Though wilde a while, yet more true to thy loue. exeunt. 
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Polon. What faid he? 978 
Ophe.. He tooke me by the wrift, and held me hard ; 979 

Then goes he to the length of all his arme; 980 

And with his other hand thus o're his brow, 981 

He fals to fuch perufall of my face, 982 

As he would draw it. Long ftaid he fo, 983 

At laft, a little fhaking of mine Arme: 984 

And thrice his head thus waning vp and downe; 985 

He rais'd a figh, fo pittious and profound, 986 

That it did feeme to Ihatter all his bulke, 987 

And end his being. That done, he lets me goe, 988 

And with his head ouer his fhoulders turn'd, 989 

He feem'd to finde his way without his eyes, 990 

For out adores he went without their helpe; 991 

And to the laft, bended their light on me. 992 

Polon. Goe with me, I will goe feeke the King, 993 

This is the very extafie of Loue, 994 

Whofe violent property foredoes it felfe, 995 

And leads the will to defperate Vndertakings, 996 

As oft as any paffion vnder Heauen, 997 

That does affli6l our Natures. I am forrie, 998 

What haue you giuen him any hard words of late .^ 999 

Ophe. No my good Lord : but as you did command, 1000 

I did repell his Letters, and deny'de lOOl 

His acceffe to me. 1002 

Pol. That hath made him mad. 1003 

I am forrie that with better fpeed and iudgement 1004 

I had not quoted him. I feare he did but trifle, 1005 

And meant to wracke thee : but belhrew my iealoufie 1006 

It feemes it is as proper to our Age, 1007 

To call beyond our felues in our Opinions, 1008 

As it is common for the yonger fort 1009 

To lacke difcretion. Come, go we to the King, loio 

This muft be knowne, w being kept clofe might moue loil 
More greefe to hide, then hate to vtter loue. Exeunt. 1012 
s 
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1013 716 Enter King and Queene, Rojfencraft, and Gilderjlone. 

717 King Right noble friends, that our deere cofin Hamlet 

718 Hath loft the very heart of all his fence, 

719 It is moft right, and we moft fory for him: 



1024 720 Therefore we doe defire, euen as you tender 
721 Our care to him, and our great loue to you. 



1029 722 That you will labour but to wring from him 

723 The caufe and ground of his diftemperancie. 

724 Doe this, the king of Denmarke Ihal be thankefuU. 



725 Rof. My Lord, whatfoeuer lies within our power 

726 Your maieftie may more commaund in wordes 

727 Then vfe perfwafions to your liege men, bound 

728 By loue, by duetie, and obedience. 
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Scena Secunda. 



Enter King, Queene, Rofincrane, and Guilden- 1013 

Jlerne Cumalys. 1014 

King, Welcome deere Rofincrance and Guildenjlerne. 1015 

Moreouer, that we much did long to fee you, 1016 

The neede we haue to vfe you, did prouoke 1017 

Our haftie fending. Something haue you heard 1018 

Of Hamlets transformation : fo I call it, 1019 

Since not th'exterior, nor the inward man 1020 

Refembles that it was. What it fliould bee 1021 

More then his Fathers death, that thus hath put him 1022 

So much from th'vnderftanding of himfelfe, 1023 

I cannot deeme of. I intreat you both, 1024 

That being of fo young dayes brought vp with him : 1025 

And fmce fo Neighbour'd to his youth, and humour, 1026 

That you vouchfafe your reft heere in our Court 1027 

Some little time : fo by your Companies 1028 

To draw him on to pleafures, and to gather 1029 

So much as from Occafions you may gleane, 1030 

That open'd lies within our remedie. 1031 

Qu. Good Gentlemen, he hath much talk'd of you, 1032 

And fure I am, two men there are not liuing, 1033 

To whom he more adheres. If it will pleafe you 1034 

To fhew vs fo much Gentrie, and good will, 1035 

As to expend your time with vs a-while, 1036 

For the fupply and profit of our Hope, 1037 

Your Vifitation fhall receiue fuch thankes 1038 

As fits a Kings remembrance. 1039 

Rofin. Both your Maiefties 1040 

Might by the Soueraigne power you haue of vs, 1041 

Put your dread pleafures, more into Command 1042 

Then to Entreatie. 1043 
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1045 729 Guil. What we may doe for both your Maiefties 

730 To know the griefe troubles the Prince your fonne, 

731 We willindeuour all the beft we may, 

732 So in all duetie doe we take our leaue. 

733 King Thankes Guilderftone, and gentle Roffencraft. 

734 Que. Thankes Roffencraft, and gentle Gilderftone. 



735 Enter Corambis and Ofelia. 

1058 736 Cor. My Lord, the Ambaffadors are ioyfully 

737 Return'd from Norway. 

738 King Thou ftill haft beene the father of good news. 

739 Cor. Haue I my Lord? I affure your grace, 

740 I holde my duetie as I holde my life, 

741 Both to my God, and to my foueraigne King: 

742 And I beleeue, or elfe this braine of mine 

743 Hunts not the traine of policie fo well 

744 As it had wont to doe, but I haue found 
1067 745 The very depth of Hamlets lunacie. 



746 Queene God graunt he hath. 

747 Enter the Ambajjfadors. 

1078 748 King Now Voltemar, what from our brother Norway! 

749 Volt. Moft faire returnes of greetings and defires, 
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Guil. We both obey, 1044 

And here giue vp our felues, in the full bent, 1045 

To lay our Seruices freely at your feete, 1046 

To be commanded. 1047 

King. Thankes Rojincrance, and gentle Guildenjlerne. 1048 

Qu. Thankes Guildenjlerne and gentle Rojincrance. 1049 

And I befeech you inftantly to vifit 1050 

My too much changed Sonne. 1051 

Go feme of ye, 1052 

And bring the Gentlemen where Hamlet is. 1053 

Guil. Heauens make our prefence and our pradlifes 1054 

Pleafant and helpfull to him. Exit. 1055 

Queene. Amen. 1056 

Enter Polonius. 1057 

Pol. Th'Ambaffadors from Norwey, my good Lord, 1058 

Are ioyfully return'd. 1059 

King. Thou ftill haft bin the Father of good Newes. 1060 

Pol. Haue I, my Lord ? Affure you, my good Liege, 106I 

I hold my dutie, as I hold my Soule, 1062 

Both to my God, one to my gracious King : 1083 

And I do thinke, or elfe this braine of mine 1064 

Hunts not the traile of Policie, fo fure 1065 

As I haue vs'd to do : that I haue found 1066 

The very caufe of Hamlets Lunacie. 1067 

King. Oh fpeake of that, that I do long to heare. 106S 

Pol. Giue firft admittance to th'Ambaffadors, 1069 

My Newes fhall be the Newes to that great Feaft. 1070 

King. Thy felfe do grace to them, and bring them in. 1071 

He tels me my fweet Queene, that he hath found 1072 

The head and fourfe of all your Sonnes diftemper. 1073 

Qu. I doubt it is no other, but the maine, 1074 

His Fathers death, and our o're-hafty Marriage, 1075 

Enter Polonius, Voltumand, and Cornelius. 1076 

King. Well, we fhall fift him. Welcome good Frends: 1077 

Say Voltumand, what from our Brother Norwey f 1078 

Volt. Moft faire returne of Greetings, and Defires. 1079 
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750 Vpon our firft he fent forth to fuppreffe 

751 His nephews leuies, which to him appear'd 

752 To be a preparation gainft the Polacke: 

753 But better look't into, he truely found 

754 It was againft your HighnefTe, whereat grieued, 
1085 755 That fo his fickeneffe, age, and impotence, 

756 Was falfely borne in hand, fends out arrefts 

757 On Fortenbrajfe, which he in briefe obays, 

758 Receiues rebuke from Norway:2ia^ in fine, 

759 Makes vow before his vncle, neuer more 

760 To giue the aCTay of Armes againft your Maieftie, 
1091 761 Whereon olde Norway ouercome with ioy, 

762 Giues him three thoufand crownes in annuall fee, 

763 And his CommifTion to employ thofe fouldiers, 

764 So leuied as before, againft the Polacke, 

765 With an intreaty heerein further fhewne, 

766 That it would pleafe you to giue quiet paffe 

767 Through your dominions, for that enterprife 

768 On fuch regardes offafety and allowances 

769 As therein are fet downe. 

1100 770 King It likes vs well, and at fit time and leafure 

771 Weele reade and anfwere thefe his Articles, 

772 Meane time we thanke you for your well 

773 Tooke labour : go to your reft, at night weele feafl togither: 

774 Right welcome home. exeunt Ambajfadors. 
1106 775 Cor. This bufines is very well difpatched. 

776 Now my Lord, touching the yong Prince Hamlet, ■ 

777 Certaine it is that hee is madde: mad let vs grant him then: 

778 Now to know the caufe of this effeft, 
1125 779 Or elfe to fay the caufe of this defeft, 

780 For this effeft defedtiue comes by caufe. 
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Vpon our firft, he fent out to fuppreffe 1080 

His Nephewes Leuies, which to him appear'd 1O8I 

To be a preparation 'gainft the Poleak : 1082 

But better look'd into, he truly found 1083 

It was againft your Highneffe, whereat greeued, 1084 

That fo his Sickneffe, Age, and Impotence 1085 

Was falfely borne in hand, fends out Arrefts 1086 

On Fortinbras, which he (in breefe) obeyes, 1087 

Receiues rebuke from Norwey: and in fine, 1088 

Makes Vow before his Vnkle, neuer more 1089 

To giue th'affay of Armes againft your Maieftie. 1090 

Whereon old Norwey, ouercome with ioy, 1091 

Giues him three thoufand Crownes in Annuall Fee, 1092 

And his Commiffion to imploy thofe Soldiers 1093 

So leuied as before, againft the Poleak : 1094 

With an intreaty heerein further fhewne, 1095 

That it might pleafe you to giue quiet pafTe 1096 

Through your Dominions, for his Enterprize, 1097 

On fuch regards of fafety and allowance, 1098 

As therein are fet downe. 1099 

King. It likes vs well : lioo 

And at our more confider'd time wee'l read, 1101 

Anfwer, and thinke vpon this Bufmeffe. 1102 
Meane time we thanke you, for your well-tooke Labour. 1103 

Go to your reft, at night wee'l Feaft together. 1104 
Moft welcome home. Exit Ambaff. 1105 

Pol. This bufineffe is very well ended. 1106 

My Liege, and Madam, to expoftulate 1107 

What Maieftie fhould be, what Dutie is, iios 

Why day is day ; night, night ; and time is time. 1109 

Were nothing but to wafte Night, Day, and Time. llio 

Therefore, fince Breuitie is the Soule of Wit, 1111 

And tedioufnefTe, the limbes and outward ilourifties, 1112 

I will be breefe. Your Noble Sonne is mad : 1113 

Mad call I it ; for to define true Madnefie, 1114 

What is't, but to be nothing elfe but mad. 1115 

But let that go. 1116 
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1117 781 Queene Good my Lord be briefe. 



1127 78Z Cor. Madam I will: my Lord, I haue a daughter. 

783 Haue while Ihee's mine : for that we thinke 

784 Is fureft, we often loofemow to the Prince. 

785 My Lord, but note this letter, 

786 The which my daughter in obedience 

787 Deliuer'd to my handes. 

1129 788 King Reade it my Lord. Cor. Marke my Lord. 



1138 789 Doubt that in earth is fire, 

790 Doubt that the ftarres doe moue, 

791 Doubt trueth to be a liar, 

792 But doe not doubt I loue. 

793 To the beautifull Ofelia ; 



1145 794 Thine euer the moft vnhappy Prince Hamlet. 
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Qu. More matter, with leffe Art. 1117 

Pol. Madam, I fweare I vfe no Art at all : 1118 

That he is mad, 'tis true : 'Tis true 'tis pittie, 1119 

And pittie it is true : A foolifh figure, 1120 

But farewell it : for I will vfe no Art. 1121 

M ad let vs grant him then : and now remaines 1122 

That we finde out the caufe of this effeft, 1123 

Or rather fay, the caufe of this defe6l ; 1124 

For this effeft defeftiue, comes by caufe, 1125 
Thus it remaines, and the remainder thus. Perpend, 1126 

I haue a daughter : haue, whil'ft fhe is mine, 1127 



Who in her Dutie and Obedience, marke, 1128 

Hath giuen me this : now gather, and furmife. 1129 

The Letter. 1130 

To the Celejiiall, and my Soules Idoll, the mojl beautified 0- 1131 

phelia. 1132 

That's an ill Phrafe, a vilde Phrafe, beautified is a vilde 1133 

Phrafe : but you fhall heare thefe in her excellent white 1134 

bofome, thefe. 1135 

Qu. Came this from Hamlet to her. 1136 

Pol Good Madam ftav awhile, I will be faithfull. 1137 

Doubt thou, the Starves are fire, 1138 

Doubt, that the Sunne doth moue : 1139 

Doubt Truth to be a Lier, 1140 

But neuer Doubt, I loue. 1141 

O deere Ophelia, I am ill at thefe Numbers : I haue not Art to 1142 

reckon my grones ; but that I loue thee befl, oh moft Befi be- 1143 

leeue it. Adieu. 1144 

Thine euermore mofi deere Lady , whilftthis 1145 

Machine is to him, Hamlet. 1146 

This in Obedience hath my daughter fhew'd me ; 1147 

And more aboue hath his foliciting, 1148 
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795 My Lord, what doe you thinke of me? 

796 I, or what might you thinke when I fawe this? 

1153 797 King As of a true friend and a molt louing fubie6t. 

1154 798 Cor. I would be glad to prooue fo. 



1163 799 Now when I faw this letter, thus I befpake my maiden: 

800 Lord Hamlet is a Prince out of your ftarre, 

801 And one that is vnequall for your loue: 

802 Therefore I did commaund her refufe his letters, 

803 Deny his tokens, and to abfent her felfe. 

804 Shee as my childe obediently obey'd me. 

80s Now fince which time, feeing his loue thus crofs'd, 

806 Which I tooke to be idle, and but fport, 

807 He ftraitway grew into a melancholy, 

808 From that vnto a faft, then vnto diftra6lion, 
1170 809 Then into a fadnefTe, from that vnto a madnefTe, 

810 And fo by continuance, and weakenefTe of the braine 

811 Into this frenfie, which now polTeffeth him: 

812 And if this be not true, take this from this. 

813 King Thinke you t'is fo? 

814 Cor. How? fo my Lord, I would very faine know 

815 That thing that I haue faide t is fo, pofitiuely, 

816 And it hath fallen out otherwife. 
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As they fell out by Time, by Meanes, and Place, 1149 

All giuen to mine eare. 1150 

King. But how hath fhe receiu'd his Loue? 1151 

Pol. What do you thinke of me ? 1152 

King. As of a man, faithfull and Honourable. 1153 
Pol A wold faine proue fo.But what might you think ? 1154 

When I had feene this hot loue on the wing, 1155 

As I perceiued it, I muft tell you that 1156 

Before my Daughter told me, what might you 1157 

Or my deere Maieftie your Queene heere, think, 1158 

If I had playd the Deske or Table-booke, 1159 

Or giuen my heart a winking, mute and dumbe, 1160 

Or look'd vpon this Loue, with idle fight, 1161 
What might you thinke? No, I went round to worke, 1162 

And (my yong Miftris) thus I did befpeake 1163 

Lord Hamlet is a Prince out of thy Starre, 1164 

This muft not be : and then, I Precepts gaue her, 1165 

That fhe Ihould locke her felfe from his Refort, 1166 

Admit no Meffengers, receiue no Tokens : 1167 

Which done, fhe tooke the Fruites of my Aduice, 1168 

And he repulfed. A fhort Tale to make, 1169 



Fell into a Sadneffe, then into a Faft, 1170 

Thence to a Watch, thence into a Weakneffe, 1171 

Thence to a Lightneffe, and by this declenfion 1172 

Int^^i the MadnefTe whereon now he raues, 1173 

And all we waile for. 1174 

King. Do you thinke 'tis this .' 1175 

Qti. It may be very likely. 1176 

Pci/.Hath there bene fuch a time, I'de fain know that, 1177 

That I haue pofTitiuely faid, 'tis fo, 1178 

When it prou'd otherwife ? 1179 

King. Not that I know. 1180 
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817 Nay, if circumftances leade me on, 

818 He finde it out, if it were hid 

8ig As deepe as the centre of the earth. 

820 King, how fhould wee trie this fame? 

821 Cor. Mary my good lord thus, 

1187 822 The Princes walke is here in the galery. 



823 There let Ofelia, walke vntill hee comes: 

824 Your felfe and I will ftand clofe in the ftudy;" 

825 There fhall you heare the effedl of all his hart, 

826 And if it proue any otherwife then loue, 

827 Then let my cenfure faile an other time. 

1198 828 King, fee where hee comes poring vppon a booke. 
1197 829 Enter Hamlet. 

830 Cor. Madame, will it pleafe your grace 

831 To leaue vs here.' 

832 Que. With all my hart. exit. 

833 Cor. And here Ofelia, reade you on this booke, 

834 And walke aloofe, the King Ihal be vnfeene. 
1704 835 Ham. To be, or not to be, I there's the point, 

836 To Die, to fleepe, is that all.'' I all: 

837 No, to fleepe, to dreame, I mary there it goes, 

838 For in that dreame of death, when wee awake, 

839 And borne before an euerlafting fudge, 

840 From whence no paffenger euer retur'nd, 
1727 841 The vndifcouered country, at whofe fight 

842 The happy fmile, and the accurled damn'd. 

843 But for this, the ioyfull hope of this, 

844 Whol'd beare the fcornes and flattery of the world, 

845 Scorned by the right rich, the rich curlTed of the poore? 
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Pol. Take this from this; if this be otherwife, 1181 

If Circumftances leade me, I will finde 1182 

Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeede 1183 

Within the Center. 1184 

King. How may we try it further ? 1185 

Pol. You know fometimes 1186 

He walkes foure houres together, heere 1187 

In the Lobby. 1188 

Qu. So he ha's indeed. 1189 

Pol. At fuch a time He loofe my Daughter to him, 1190 

Be you and I behinde an Arras then, 1191 

Marke the encounter : If he loue her not, 1192 

And be not from his reafon falne thereon ; 1193 

Let me be no Affiftant for a State, 1194 

And keepe a Farme and Carters. 1195 

King. We will try it. 1196 

Enter Hamlet reading on a Booke. 1197 



Qu. But looke where fadly the poore wretch 1198 

Comes reading. 1199 

Pol. Away I do befeech you, both away, 1200 

He boord him prefently. Exit King & Queen. 1201 
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1719 846 The widow being oppreiTed, the orphan wrong'd, 

847 The tafte of hunger, or a tirants raigne, 

848 And thoufand more calamities befides, 
1725 849 To grunt and fweate vnder this weary life, 

850 When that he may his full Quietus make, 

851 With a bare bodkin, who would this indure, 

852 But for a hope of fomething after death? 

853 Which pufles the braine, and doth confound the fence, 

854 Which makes vs rather beare thofe euilles we haue, 
1730 855 Than flie to others that we know not of. 

856 I that, O this confcience makes cowardes of vs all, 
1737 857 Lady in thy orizons, be all my finnes remembred. 
1743 858 Ofel. My Lord, I haue fought opportunitie, which now 

859 I haue, to redeliuer to your worthy handes, a fmall remem- 

860 brance, fuch tokens which I haue receiued of you. 

861 Ham. Are you faire.' 

862 Ofel. My Lord. 

863 Ham. Are you honeft.'' 

1755 864 Ofel. What meanes my Lord? 

865 Ham. That if you be faire and honeft, 

866 Your beauty fhould admit no difcourfe to your honefty. 

867 Ofel. My Lord, can beauty haue better priuiledge than 

868 with honefty? 

1760 869 Ham. Yea mary may it; for Beauty may transforme 

870 Honefty, from what fhe was into a bawd: 

871 Then Honefty can transforme Beauty: 

872 This was fometimes a Paradox, 

873 But now the time giues it fcope. 

874 I neuer gaue you nothing. 

1746 87s Ofel. My Lord, you know right well you did, 

876 And with them fuch earneft vowes of loue, 

877 As would haue moou'd the ftonieft breaft aliue, 

878 But now too true I finde, 

879 Rich giftes waxe poore, when giuers grow vnkinde. 

880 Ham. I neuer loued you. 

1765 881 Ofel. You made me beleeue you did. 
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882 Ham. O thou (houldft not a beleeued me ! 
1770 883 Go to a Nunnery goe, why fhouldft thou 

884 Be a breeder of finners? I am my felfe indifferent honefl, 

885 But I could accufe my felfe of fuch crimes 

886 It had beene better my mother had ne're borne me, 

887 O I am very prowde, ambitious, difdainefull, 

888 With more finnes at my backe, then I haue thoughts 

889 To put them in, what fhould fuch fellowes as I 
1777 890 Do, crawling between heauen and earth? 

891 To a Nunnery goe, we are arrant knaues all, 

892 Beleeue none of vs, to a Nunnery goe. 

893 Ofel. O heauens fecure him! 

894 Ham. Wher's thy father? 

895 Ofel. At home my lord. 

896 Ham. For Gods fake let the doores be fhut on him, 
1782 897 He may play the foole no where but in his 

898 Owne houfe:to a Nunnery goe. 

899 Ofel. Help him good God. 

900 Ham. If thou doft marry. He giue thee 

901 This plague to thy dowry.- 

1785 go2 Be thou as chafte as yce, as pure as fnowe, 

1786 903 Thou fhalt not fcape calumny, to a Nunnery goe. 

904 Ofel. Alas, what change is this? 

905 Ham. But if thou wilt needes marry, marry a foole, 
go6 For wifemen know well enough, 

907 What monfters you make of them, to a Nunnery goe. 

908 Ofel. Pray God reftore him. 

1792 909 Ham. Nay, I haue heard of your paintings too, 
910 God hath giuen you one face, 
gii And you make your felues another, 

912 You fig, and you amble, and you nickname Gods creatures, 

913 Making your wantonneffe, your ignorance, 

914 A pox, t'is fcuruy. He no more of it, 

915 It hath made me madde : He no more marriages, 

916 All that are married but one, fhall Hue, 
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917 The reft fliall keepe as they are, to a Nunnery goe, 

918 To a Nunnery goe. exit. 

1800 919 Ofe. Great God of heauen, what a quicke change is this? 

920 The Courtier, Scholler, Souldier, all in him, 

921 All daftit and fplinterd thence, O woe is me, 

1811 922 To a feene what I haue feene, fee what I fee. exit. 

923 King Loue.' No, no, that's not the caufe. Enter King and 

924 Some deeper thing it is that troubles him. Corambis. 

925 Cor. Wei, fomething it is:my Lord, content you a while, 

926 I will my felfe goe feele him:let me worke, 

927 lie try him euery way : fee where he comes, 

928 Send you thofe Gentlemen, let me alone 

929 To finde the depth of this, away, be gone. exit King. 



930 Now my good Lord, do you know me.' Enter Hamlet. 

1205 931 Ham. Yea very well, y'are a filhmonger. 

932 Cor. Not I my Lord. 

933 Ham. Then fir, I would you were fo honeft a man, 

934 For to be honeft, as this age goes, 

1210 935 Is one man to be pickt out of tenne thoufand. 



936 Cor. What doe you reade my Lord.' 
1224 937 Ham. Wordes, wordes. 
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Oh giue me leaue. How does my good Lord //aw^/?/? 1202 
Ham. Well, God-a-mercy. 1203 

Pol. Do you know me, my Lord ? 1204 

Ham. Excellent, excellent well : y'are a Fishmonger. 1205 
PoL Not I my Lord. 1206 

Ham. Then I would you were fo honeft a man. 1207 

Pol Honeft, my Lord .? 1208 

Ham. I fir, to be honeft as this world goes, is to bee 1209 
one man pick'd out of two thoufand. 1210 

Pol. That's very true, my Lord. 1211 

Ham. For if the Sun breed ]\Jagots in a dead dogge, 1212 
being a good kiffing Carrion 1213 

Haue you a daughter .■' 1214 

Pol. I haue my Lord. 1215 

Ham, Let her not walke i'th'Sunne : Conception is a 1216 
blefsing, but not as your daughter may conceiue. Friend 1217 
looke too't. 1218 

Pol.How fay you by that.' Still harping on my daugh- 1219 
ter : yet he knew me not at firft; he faid I was a Fiihmon- 1220 
ger : he is farre gone, farre gone : and truly in my youth, 1221 
I fuffred much extreamity for loue : very neere this. He 1222 
fpeake to him againe. What do you read my Lord.' 1223 
Ham. Words, words, words. 1224 
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938 Cor. What's the matter my Lord? 

939 Ham. Betweene who? 

940 Cor. I meane the matter you reade my Lord. 

941 Ham. Mary moft vile herefie: 

942 For here the Satyricall Satyre writes, 

943 That olde men haue hollow eyes, weake backes, 

1232 944 Grey beardes, pittifull weake hammes, gowty legges. 

945 All which fir, I moft potently beleeue not: 

946 For fir, your felfe flialbe olde as I am, 

947 If like a Crabbe, you could goe backeward. 

948 Cor. How pregnant his replies are, and full of wit: 

949 Yet at firft he tooke me for a fiflimonger: 

950 All this comes by loue, the vemencie of loue. 

951 And when I was yong, I was very idle, 

952 And fuffered much extafie in loue, very neere this: 



1239 953 Will you walke out of the aire my Lord? 

954 Ham. Into my graue. 

955 Cor. By the mafle that's out of the aire indeed, 

956 Very fhrewd anfwers,. 



1251 957 My lord I will take my leaue of you. 
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Pol. What is the matter, my Lord ? 1225 

Ham. Betweene who ? 1226 

Pol. I meane the matter you meane, my Lord. 1227 

Ham. Slan ders Sir : for the Satyricall flaue faies here, 1228 

that old men haue gray Beards; that their faces are wrin- 1229 

kled : their eyes purging thicke Amber, or Plum-Tree 1230 

Gumme : and that they haue a plentifull locke of Wit, 1231 

together with weake Hammes. All which Sir, though I 1232 

moft powerfully, and potently beleeue ; yet I holde it 1233 

not Honeftie to haue it thus fet downe : For you your 1234 

felfe Sir, fhould be old as I am, if like a Crab you could 1235 

go backward. 1236 



Pol, Though this be madneffe, 1237 

Yet there is Method in't : will you walke 1238 

Out of the ayre my Lord .' 1239 

Ham. Into my Graue.'' 1240 

Pol Indeed that is out o'th'Ayre : 1241 

How pregnant (fometimes) his Replies are } 1242 

A happineffe, 1243 

That often MadnelTe hits on, 1244 

Which Reafon and Sanitie could not 1245 

So profperoufly be deliuer'd of. 1246 

I will leaue him, 1247 

And fodainely contriue the meanes of meeting 1248 

Betweene him, and my daughter. 1249 

My Honourable Lord, I will moft humbly 1250 

Take my leaue of you. 1251 
Ham. You cannot Sir take from me any thing, that I 1252 
will more willingly part withall, except my life, my 1253 

life. 1254 
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1259 958 Enter Gilderstone, and Roffencraft. 

959 Ham. You can take nothing from me fir, 

960 I will more willingly part with all, 
g6i Olde doating foole. 

962 Cor, You feeke Prince Hamlet, fee, there he is. exit. 

963 Gil. Health to your Lordfhip. 

1263 964 Ham. What, Gilderftone, and Roffencraft, 

965 Welcome kinde Schoole-fellowes to Elfanoure. 

966 Gil. We thanke your Grace, and would be very glad 

967 You were as when we were at Wittenberg. 
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Polon. Fare you well my Lord. l£55 

Ham. Thefe tedious old fooles. 1256 

Polon. You goe to feeke my Lord Hamlet ; there 1257 

hee is. 1258 

Enter Rofincran and Guildenjlerne. 1259 



Rofin. God faue you Sir. 1260 

Gtdld. Mine honour'd Lord .' 1261 

Rojin. My moft deare Lord ? 1262 

Ham. My excellent good friends .? How do'ft thou 1263 

Guildenjiernel Oh, Rojincrane ; good Lads : How doe ye 1264 

both ? 1265 



Rofin. As the indifferent Children of the earth. 1266 

Guild. Happy, in that we are not ouer-happy : on For- 1267 

tunes Cap, we are not the very Button. 1268 

Ham. Nor the Soales of her Shoo } 1269 

Rofin. Neither my Lord. 1270 

Ham. Then you liue about her wafte, or in the mid- 1271 

die of her fauour .' 1272 

Guil. Faith, her priuates, we. 1273 

Ham. In the fecret parts of Fortune .' Oh, mofb true : 1274 

ftie is a Strumpet. What's the newes .■" 1275 

Rofin. None my Lord; but that the World's growne 1276 

honeft. 1277 

Ham. Then is Doomefday neere : But your newes is 1278 

not true. Let me queftion more in particular: what haue 1279 

you my good friends, deferued at the hands of Fortune, 1280 

that {he fends you to Prifon hither .' 1281 

Guil. Prifon, my Lord .■• 1282 

Ham. Denmark's a Prifon. 1283 
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968 Ham. I thanke you, but is this vifitation free of 
1319 969 Your felues, or were you not fent for? 
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Rofin. Then is the World one. 1284 

Ham. A goodly one, in which there are many Con- 1285 

fines, Wards, and Dungeons; Denmarke being one o'th' 1286 

worft. 1287 

Rofin. We thinke not fo my Lord, 1288 

Ham. Why then 'tis none to you;for there is nothing 1289 

either good or bad, but thinking makes it fo : to me it is 1290 

a prifon. 1291 

Rofin. Why then your Ambition makes it one: 'tis 1292 

too narrow for your minde. 1293 

Ham. O God, I could be bounded in a nutfhell, and 1294 

count my felfe a King of infinite fpace; were it not that 1295 

I haue bad dreames. 1296 

Guil. Which dreames indeed are Ambition : for the 1297 

very fubftance of the Ambitious, is meerely the fhadow 1298 

of a Dreame. 1299 

Ham. A dreame it felfe is but a fhadow. 1300 

Rofin. Truely, and I hold Ambition of fo ayry and 1301 

light a quality, that it is but a fhadowes fhadow. 1302 

Ham. Then are our Beggers bodies ; and our Mo- 1303 

narchs and out-ftretcht Heroes the Beggers Shadowes : 1304 

Ihall wee to th' Court : for, by my fey I cannot rea- 1305 

fon } 1306 

Both. Wee'l wait vpon you. 1307 

Ham. No fuch matter. I will not fort you with the 1308 

reft of my feruants:.for to fpeake to you like an honefl: 1309 

man : I am moft dreadfully attended; but in the beaten 1310 

way of friendfhip. What make you at Elfonower? 1311 

Rofin. To vifit you my Lord, no other occafion. 1312 

Ham. Begger that I am, I am euen poore in thankes; 1313 

but I thanke you : and fure deare friends my thanks 1314 

are too deare a halfepeny ; were you not fent for 1 Is it 1315 

your owne inclining .' Is it a free vifitation .' Come, 1316 

deale iuflly with me : come, come; nay fpeake. 1317 

Guil. What fhould we fay my Lord ? 1318 

Ham. Why any thing. But to the purpofe ; you were 1319 
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970 Tell me true, come, I know the good King and Queene 

971 Sent for you, there is a kinde of confeffion in your eye : 

972 Come, I know you were fent for. 



1333 



973 Gil. What fay you? 

974 Ham. Nay then I fee how the winde fits, 

975 Come, you were fent for. 

976 Roff. My lord, we were, and willingly if we might, 

977 Know the caufe and ground of your difcontent. 

978 Ham. Why I want preferment. 

979 Roff. I thinke not fo my lord. 



980 Ham. Yes faith, this great world you fee contents me not, 
g8i No nor the fpangled heauens, nor earth nor fea, 
1344 982 No nor Man that is fo glorious a creature, 



1350 983 Contents not me, no nor woman too, though you laugh. 
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fent for ; and there is a kinde confeffion in your lookes; 1320 
which your modefties haue not craft enough to co- 1321 
lor, I know the good King & Queene haue fent for you. 1322 

Rofin. To what end my Lord ? t323 

Ham. That you muft teach me : but let mee coniure 1324 

you by the rights of our fellowlhip, by the confonancy of 1325 

our youth, by the Obligation of our euer-preferued loue, 1326 

and by what more deare, a better propofer could charge 1327 

you withall ; be euen and direft with me, whether you 1328 

were fent for or no. 1329 

Rofin. What fay you.? 1330 

Ham. Nay then I haue an eye of you: if you loue me 1331 

hold not off. 1332 

Guil. My Lord, we were fent for. 1333 



Ham. I will tell you why; fo Ihall my anticipation 1334 
preuent your difcouery of your fecricie to the King and 1335 
Queene:moult no feather, I haue of late, but wherefore 1336 
I know not, loft all my mirth, forgone all cuflome of ex- 1337 
ercife ; and indeed, it goes fo heauenly with my difpofiti- 1338 
on; that this goodly frame the Earth, feemes to me a iter- 1339 
rill Promontory; this moft excellent Canopy the Ayre, 1340 
look you, this braue ore-hanging, this Maiefticall Roofe, 1341 
fretted with golden fire : why, it appeares no other thing 1342 
to mee, then a foule and peftilent congregation of va- 1343 
pours. What a piece of worke is a man ! how Noble in 1344 
Reafon .' how infinite in faculty .' in forme and mouing 1345 
how expreffe and admirable .' in A6lion, how like an An- 1346 
gel ? in apprehenfion, how like a God.' the beauty of the 1347 
world, the Parragon of Animals ; and yet to me, what is 1348 
this Quinteffence of Duft? Man delights not me; no, 1349 
nor Woman neither ; though by your fmiling you feeme 1350 
to fay fo. 1351 
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984 Gil. My lord, we laugh not at that. 

1354 985 Ham. Why did you laugh then, 

986 When I faid, Man did not content mee? 

987 Gil. My Lord, we laughed, when you faid, Man did not 

988 content you. 

989 What entertainement the Players Ihall haue, 

1358 ggo We boorded them a the way : they are comming to you. 



1367 991 Ham. Players, what Players be they.' — 

992 Roff. My Lord, the Tragedians of the Citty, 

993 Thofe that you tooke delight to fee fo often. (ftie.' 

994 Ham. How comes it that they trauell.'' Do they grow re- 



995 Gil. No my Lord, their reputation holds as it was wont. 



995 Ham. How then? 

997 Gil. Yfaith my Lord, noueltie carries it away, 

998 For the principall publike audience that 

999 Came to them, are turned to priuate playes, 
1880 1000 And to the humour of children. 
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Rojitit My Lord , there was no fuch ftuffe in my 1352 
thoughts. 1353 

Ham. Why did you laugh, when I faid, Man dehghts 1354 
not me ? 1355 

Rojin. To thinke, my Lord, if you delight not in Man, 1356 
what Lenton entertainment the Players fliall receiue 1357 
from you : wee coated them on the way, and hither are 1358 
they comming to offer you Seruice. 1359 

Ham. He that playes the King fliall be welcome; his 1360 
Maiefty fliall haue Tribute of mee : the aduenturous 1361 
Knight fhal vfe his Foyle and Target : the Louer fliall 1362 
not figh gratis, the humorous man fhall end his part in 1363 
peace : the Clowne fhall make thofe laugh whofe lungs 1364 
are tickled a'th' fere : and the Lady fhall fay her minde 1365 
freely; or the blanke Verfe fhall halt for't: what Players 1366 
are they ? 1361 

Rofin. Euen thofe you were wont to take delight in 1368 
the Tragedians of the City. 1369 

Ham. How chances it they trauaile ? their refi- 1370 
dence both in reputation and profit was better both 1371 
wayes. 1372 

Rofin. I thinke their Inhibition comes by the meanes 1373 
of the late Innouation f 1374 

Ham. Doe they hold the fame eftimation they did 1375 
when I was in the City 1 Are they fo follow'd } 1376 

Rofin. No indeed, they are not. 1377 

Ham. How comes it .? doe they grow rufty } 1378 

Rofin, Nay, their indeauour keepes in the wonted 1379 



pace ; But there is Sir an ayrie of Children, little 1380 
Yafes, that crye out on the top of queftion ; and 1381 
are moft tyrannically clap't for't : thefe are now the 1382 
fafhion, and fo be-ratled the common Stages (fo they 1383 
call them) that many wearing Rapiers, are affraide of 1384 
Goofe-quils, and dare fcarfe come thither. 1385 
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1001 Ham. I doe not greatly wonder of it, 

1002 For thofe that would make mops and m,oes 

1003 At my vncle, when my father lined, 

1405 1004 Now giue a hundred, two hundred pounds 

1005 For his pidlure : but they fhall be welcome, 
1361 1006 He that playes the King fhall haue tribute of me, 

1007 The ventrous Knight fhall vfe his foyle and target, 

1008 The louer Ihall figh gratis, 

1009 The clowne fhall make them laugh (for't, 
1365 loio That are tickled in the lungs, or the blanke verfe fhall halt 

ion And the Lady fhall haue leaue to fpeake her minde freely. 
1012 The Trumpets found, Enter Corambis. 
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Ham. What are they Children? Who maintains' em? 1386 

How are they efcoted ? Will they purfue the Quality no 1387 

longer then they can fing ? Will they not fay afterwards 1388 

if they fhould grow themfelues to common Players (as 1389 

it is like moft if their meanes are no better) their Wri- 1390 

ters do them wrong, to make them exclaim againft their 1391 

owne Succeffion. 1392 

Rofin.Y^\\h there ha's bene much to do on both fides: 1393 

and the Nation holds it no fmne, to tarre them to Con- 1394 

trouerfie. There was for a while, no mony bid for argu- 1395 

ment, vnleffe the Poet and the Player went to Cuffes in 1396 

the Quellion. 1397 

Ham. Is't poffible ? 1398 

Guild. Oh there ha's beene much throwing about of 1399 

Braines. 1400 

Ham, Do the Boyes carry it away ? 1401 

Rojin.l that they do my Lord, Herctdes & his load too. 1402 

Ham. It is not ftrange : for mine Vnckle is King of 1403 

Denmarke, and thofe that would make mowes at him 1404 

while my Father liued ; giue twenty, forty, an hundred 1405 
Ducates a peece, for his pifture in Little. There is feme- 1406 
thing in this more then Naturall, if Philofophie could 1407 
finde it out. 1408 



Flourijhfor the Players. 1409 
Guil. There are the Players. 1410 

Ham. Gentlemen, you are welcom to Elfonower: your I4ii 
hands, come : The appurtenance of Welcome, is Fafhion 1412 
and Ceremony. Let me comply with you in the Garbe, 1413 
left my extent to the Players(which I tell you muft Ihew 1414 
fairely outward )fhould more appeare like entertainment 1415 
then yours. You are welcome : but my Vnckle Father, 1416 
and Aunt Mother are deceiu'd. 1417 
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1424 1013 Do you fee yonder great baby? 

1014 He is not yet out of his fwadling clowts. 

1015 Gil. That may be, for they fay an olde man 

1016 Is twice a childe. (Players, 

1017 Ham. He prophecie to you, hee comes to tell mee a the 
1429 1018 You fay true, a monday laft, t'was fo indeede. 

1019 Cor. My lord, I haue news to tell you. 

1020 Ham. My Lord, I haue newes to tell you: 
1433 1021 When Roffios was an Adtor in Rome. 

1022 Cor. The A6lors are come hither, my lord. 

1023 'Warn. Buz, buz. 



1438 1024 Cor. The beft A6lors in Chriftendome, 

1025 Either for Comedy, Tragedy, Hiftorie, Paftorall, 

1026 Paftorall, Hiftoricall, Hiftoricall, Comicall, 

1027 Comicall hiftoricall, Paftorall, Tragedy hiftoricall: 

1028 Seneca cannot be too heauy, nor Plato too light.- 

1029 For the law hath writ thofe are the onely men. 

1030 Ha. O lepha ludge of Ifrael! what a treafure hadfl: thou.' 

1031 Cor. Why what a treafure had he my lord? 
1448 1032 Ham. Why one faire daughter, and no more, 

1033 The which he loued paffing well. 

1034 Cor. A, fbil harping a my daughterlwell my Lord, 

1035 If you call me lepha, I haue a daughter that 
1453 1036 I loue paffing well. 
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Guil. In what my deere Lord ? 1418 

Ham. I am but mad North, North-Weft : when the 1419 

Winde is Southerly, I know a Hawke from a Handfaw. 1420 

Enter Polonius. 1421 

Pol. Well be with you Gentlemen. 1422 

Ham. Hearke you Giiildenjlerne, and you too : at each 1423 

eare a hearer : that great Baby you fee there, is not yet 1424 

out of his fwathing clouts. 1425 

i?(7^«. Happily he's the fecond time come to them: for 1426 

they fay, an old man is twice a childe. 1427 

Ham. I will Prophefie. Hee comes to tell me of the 1428 

Players. Mark it, you fay right Sir : for a Monday mor- 1429 

ning 'twas fo indeed. 1430 

Pol My Lord, I haue Newes to tell you. 1431 

Ham. My Lord, I haue Newes to tell you. 1432 

When Roffius an A6lor in Rome 1433 

Pol The A6lors are come hither my Lord. 1434 

Ham. Buzze, buzze. 1435 

Pol. Vpon mine Honor. 1436 

Ham. Then can each A6lor on his AlTe 1437 

Polon. The beft Aftors in the world, either for Trage- 1438 

die, Comedie, Hiftorie, Paftorall : Paftoricall-Comicall- 1439 

Hiftoricall-Paftorall : Tragicall-Hiftoricall : Tragicall- 1440 

Comicall-Hiftoricall-Paftorall : Scene indiuible, or Po- 1441 

em vnlimited. Seneca cannot be too heauy, nor Plant us 1442 

too light, for the law of Writ, and the Liberty. Thefe are 1443 

the onely men. 1444 

Ham. O lephta fudge of Ifrael, what a Treafure had'ft 1445 

thou .' 1446 

Pol. What a Treafure had he, my Lord } 1447 

Ham. Why one faire Daughter, and no more, 1448 

The which he loued paiTmg well. 1449 

Pol. Still on my Daughter. 1450 

Ham. Am I not i'th'right old lephta} 1451 

Polon. If you call me lephta my Lord, I haue a daugh- 1452 

ter that I loue paffing well. 1453 

7 
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1037 Ham. Nay that followes not. 

1038 Cor. What followes then my Lord ? 

1456 1039 Ham. Why by lot, or God wot, or as it came to paffe, 

1040 And fo it was, the firfl: verfe of the godly Ballet 

1041 Wil tel you alhfor look you where my abridgement comes: 



1042 Welcome maifters, welcome all. Enter players. 

1043 What my olde friend, thy face is vallanced 

1044 Since I faw thee laft, com'ft thou to beard me in Denmarkel 

1045 My yong lady and miftris, burlady but your (you were: 

1046 Ladifhip is growne by the altitude of a chopine higher than 

1047 Pray God fir your voyce, like a peece of vncurrant 

1048 Golde, be not crack't in the ring: come on maifters, 

1049 Weele euen too't, like French Falconers, 

1050 Flie at any thing we fee, come, a tafte of your 

1051 Quallitie, a fpeech, a paffionate fpeech. 

1472 1052 Players What fpeech my good lord? 

1053 Ham. I heard thee fpeake a fpeech once, 

1054 But it was neuer a6ted:or if it were, 

1055 Neuer aboue twice, for as I remember, 

1056 It pleafed not the vulgar, it was cauiary 

1057 To the million : but to me 

1058 And others, that receiued it in the like kinde, 

1059 Cried in the toppe of their iudgements, an excellent play, 

1060 Set downe with as great modeftie as cunning: 

1480 1061 One faid there was no fallets in the lines to make the fauory, 

1062 But called it an honeft methode, as wholefome as fweete. 

1063 Come, a fpeech in it I chiefly remember 

1064 Was yE7teas tale to Dido, 

1065 And then efpecially where he talkes of Princes llaughter, 

1066 If it Hue in thy memory beginne at this line, 

1067 Let me fee. 

1068 The rugged Pyrrus, like th'arganian beaft: 

1069 No t'is not fo, it begins with Pirrus: 
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Ham. Nay that followes not. 1454 

Polon. What followes then, my Lord? 1455 

//a. Why, As by lot, God wot : and then you know, It 1456 

came to paffe, as moft like it was : The firft rowe of the 1457 

Pons Chan/on will fhew you more. For looke where my 1458 

Abridgements come, 1459 

Enter foure or fiue Players. 1460 

Y'are welcome Mafters, welcome all. I am glad to fee 1461 

thee well : Welcome good Friends. O ray olde Friend ? 1462 

Thy face is valiant fince I faw thee laft : Com'fb thou to 1463 

beard me in Denmarke.^ What, my yong Lady and Mi- 1464 

ftris .^ Byrlady your Ladilhip is neerer Heauen then when 1465 

I faw you laft, by the altitude of a Choppine. Pray God 1466 

your voice like a peece of vncurrant Gold be not crack'd 1467 

within the ring. Mafters, you are all welcome:wee'l e'ne 1468 

to't like French Faulconers, file at any thing we fee: wee'l 1469 

haue a Speech flraight. Come giue vs a taft of your qua- 1470 

lity : come, a paffionate fpeech. 1471 

I .Play. What fpeech, my Lord .' 1472 

Ham. I heard thee fpeak me a fpeech once, but it was 1473 

neuer A6ted : or if it was, not aboue once, for the Play I 1474 

remember pleas'd not the Million, 'twas Cauiarie to the 1475 

Generall : but it was ( as I receiu'd it, and others, whofe 1476 
iudgement in fuch matters, cried in the top of mine) an 1477 
excellent Play ; well digefted in the Scoenes, fet downe 1478 
with as much modeftie, as cunning. I remember one faid, 1479 
there was no Sallets in the lines, to make the matter fa- 1480 
uoury; nor no matter in the phrafe, that might indite the 1481 
Author of affeftation, but cal'd it an honefl method. One 1482 
cheefe Speech in it, I cheefely lou'd, 'twas jEneas Tale 1483 
to Dido, and thereabout of it efpecially, where he fpeaks 1484 
of Priams Haughter. If it Hue in your memory, begin at 1485 

this Line, let me fee, let me fee : The rugged Pyrrhus like 1486 
th'Hyrcanian Beaft. It is not fo : it begins with Pyrrhus 1487 
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1070 O I haue it. 

1488 1071 The rugged Pirriis, he whofe fable armes, 

1072 Blacke as his purpofe did the night referable, 

1073 When he lay couched in the ominous horfe, 

1074 Hath now his blacke and grimme complexion fmeered 

1075 With Heraldry more difmall, head to foote, 

1076 Now is he totall guife, horridely tricked 

1077 With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, fonnes, 
1498 1078 Back't and imparched in calagulate gore. 



1497 1079 Rifted in earth and fire, olde grandfire Pry am feekes: 

1080 So goe on. (accent. 

1501 1081 Cor. Afore God, my Lord, well fpoke, and with good 

1082 Play. Anone he finds hira ftriking too fhort at Greeks, 

1083 His antike fword rebellious to his Arme, 

1084 Lies where it falles, vnable to refill. 

1085 Pyrrus at Pryam driues, but all in rage, 

1086 Strikes wide, but with the whiffe and winde 
1509 1087 Of his fell fword, th'unnerued father falles. 
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The rugged Pyrrhus, he whofe Sable Armes 1488 

Blacke as his purpofe, did the night referable 1489 

When he lay couched in the Ominous Horfe, 1490 

Hath now this dread and blacke Complexion fmear'd 1491 

With Heraldry more dif mall : Headtofoote 1492 

Now is he to take Geulles, horridly Trick'd 1493 

With blood of Fathers, Mothers, Daughters, Sonnes, 1494 

Bak'd and impafted with the parching ftreets, 1495 

That lend a tyrannous, and damned light 1496 

To their vilde Murthers, roafted in wrath and fire, 1497 

And thus o're-fized with coagulate gore, 1498 

With eyes like Carbuncles, the hellifh Pyrrhus 1499 

Old Grandfire Priam feekes. 1500 

Pol. Fore God, my Lord, well fpoken, with good ac- 1501 

cent, and good difcretion. 1502 

\. Player. Anon he findes him, 1503 

Striking too fhort at Greekes. His anticke Sword, 1504 

Rebellious to his Arme, lyes where it falles 1505 

Repugnant to command : vnequall match, 1506 

Pyrrhus at Priam driues, in Rage ftrikes wide : 1507 

But with the whiffe and winde of his fell Sword, 1508 

Th'vnnerued Father fals. Then fenfeleffe Illium, 1509 

Seeming to feele his blow, with flaming top 1510 

Stoopes to his Bace, and with a hideous cralh I5ii 

Takes prifoner Pyrrhus eare. For loe, his Sword 1512 

Which was declining on the Milkie head 1513 

Of Reuerend Priam, feem'd i'th' Ayre to ftieke : 1514 

So as a painted Tyrant Pyrrhus flood, 1515 
And like a Newtrall to his will and matter, did nothing. 1516 

But as we often fee againft fome fborme, 1517 

A filence in the Heauens, the Racke ftand ftill, 15I8 

The bold windes fpeechlefle, and the Orbe below 1519 

As hufh as death : Anon the dreadfull Thunder 1520 

Doth rend the Region. So after Pyrrhtis paufe, I52i 
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1088 Cor. Enough my friend, t'is too long. 

1533 1089 Ham. It fhall to the Barbers with your beard: 

logo A pox, hee's for a ligge, or a tale of bawdry, 

1091 Or elfe he fleepes, come on to Hecitba, come. 

1092 Play. But who, O who had feene the mobled Queene.' 

1538 1093 Cor. Mobled Queene is good, faith very good. 



1094 Play. All in the alarum and feare of death rofe vp, 

1095 And o're her weake and all ore-teeming loynes, a blancket 

1096 And a kereher on that head, where late the diademe ftoode, 

1097 Who this had feene with tongueinuenom'd fpeech, 

1098 Would treafon haue pronounced, 

1099 For if the gods themfelues had feene her then, 
iioo When fhe faw Pirrus with malitious ftrokes, 

1549 iioi Mincing her husbandes limbs, 



1102 It would haue made milch the burning eyes of heauen, 

1 103 And paflion in the gods. , 

1104 Cor. Looke my lord if he hath not changde his colour, 

1105 And hath teares in his eyes: no more good heart, no more. 

1106 Ham. T'is well, t'is very well, I pray my lord, 

1107 Will you fee the Players well beftowed. 
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A rowfed Vengeance fets him new a-worke, 1522 

And neuer did the Cyclops hammers fall 1523 

On Mars his Armours, forg'd for proofe Eterne, 1524 

With leffe remorfe then Pyrrhus bleeding fword 1525 

Now falles on Priam. 1526 

Out, out, thou Strumpet-Fortune, all you Gods, 1527 

In generall Synod take away her power : 1528 

Breake all the Spokes and Fallies from her wheele, 1529 

And boule the round Naue downe the hill of Heauen, 1530 

As low as to the Fiends. 1531 

Pol. This is too long. 1532 

Ham. It fliall to'th Barbars, with your beard. Pry- 1533 

thee fay on : He's for a ligge, or a tale of Baudry, or hee 1534 

fleepes. Say on ; come to Hecuba. 1535 

I. Play. But who, O who, had feen the inobled Queen. 1536 

Ham. The inobled Queene.' 1537 

Pol. That's good : Inobled Queene is good. 1538 

I. Play. Run bare-foot vp and downe, 1539 

Threatning the flame 1540 

With Biffon Rheume : A clout about that head, 1541 

Where late the Diadem ftood, and for a Robe 1542 

About her lanke and all ore-teamed Loines, 1543 

A blanket in th' Alarum of feare caught vp. 1544 

Who this had feene, with tongue in Venome fteep'd, 1545 

'Gainft Fortunes State, would Treafon haue pronounc'd.? 1546 

But if the Gods themfelues did fee her then, 1547 

When fhe faw Pyrrhus make malicious fport 1548 

In mincing with his Sword her Husbands limbes, 1549 

The inftant Burfl; of Clamour that fhe made 1550 

(Vnleffe things mortall moue them not at all) 1551 

Would haue made milche the Burning eyes of Heauen, 1552 

And paffion in the Gods. 1553 

Pol. Looke where he ha's not turn'd his colour, and 1554 

ha's teares in's eyes. Pray you no more. 1555 

Ham. 'Tis well, He haue thee fpeake out the refb, 1556 

foone. Good my Lord, will you fee the Players wel be- 1557 
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nos I tell you they are the Chronicles 
1109 And briefe abftrafts of the time, 
mo After your death I can tell you, 
iin You were better haue a bad Epiteeth, 
1112 Then their ill report while you Hue. 
1562 1113 Cor. My lord, I will vfe them according to their deferts. 

1114 Ham. O farre better man, vfe euery man after his deferts, 

1115 Then who fhould fcape whipping? 

in6 Vfe them after your owne honor and dignitie, 

1117 The leffe they deferue, the greater credit's yours. 

1118 Cor. Welcome my good fellowes. exit. 

lug Ham. Come hither maifters, can you not play the mur- 

1120 der of Gonfagof 

1 121 players Yes my Lord. 

1122 Ham. And could'ft not thou for a neede ftudy me 
1575 1123 Some dozen or fixteene lines, 

1 124 Which I would fet downe and infert.' 

1125 players Yes very eafily my good Lord. 

1126 Ham. T'is well, I thanke you:follow that lord. 

1127 And doe you heare firs.' take heede you mocke him not. 

1 128 Gentlemen, for your kindnes I thanke you, 

1129 And for a time I would defire you leaue me. 

1130 Gil. Our loue and duetie is at your commaund. 

1 131 Exeunt all but Hamlet. 

1584 1132 Ham. Why what a dunghill idiote flaue am I? 
1133 Why thefe Players here draw water from eyes: 
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ftow'd. Do ye heare, let them be well vs'd : for they are 1558 
the Abftra6ls and breefe Chronicles of the time. After 1559 

your death, you were better haue a bad Epitaph, then 1560 

their ill report while you liued. 1561 

Pol. My Lord, I will vfe them according to their de- 1562 

fart. 1563 

Ham. Gods bodykins man, better. Vfe euerie man 1564 

after his defart, and who fhould fcape whipping : vfe 1565 

them after your own Honor and Dignity. The lelTe they 1566 

deferue, the more merit is in your bountie. Take them 1567 

in. 1568 

Pol. Come firs. Exit Polon. 1569 

Ham. Follow him Friends:wee'l heare a play to mor- 1570 

row. Dofl thou heare me old Friend, can you play the 1571 

murther of Gonzagol 1572 

Play. I my Lord. 1573 

Ham. Wee'l ha't to morrow night. You could for a 1574 

need ftudy a fpeech of fome dofen or fixteene lines, which 1575 

I would fet downe, and infert in't.^ Could ye not .■' 1576 

Play. I my Lord. 1577 

Ham. Very well. Follow that Lord, and looke you 1578 

mock him not. My good Friends, He leaue you til night 1579 

you are welcome to Elfonowerl 1580 

Rojin. Good my Lord. Exeunt. 1581 

Manet Hamlet. 1582 

Ham. I fo, God buy'ye : Now I am alone. 1583 

Oh what a Rogue and Pefant flaue am I .' 1584 

Is it not monftrous that this Player heere, 1585 

But in a Fixion, in a dreame of Paffion, 1586 

Could force his foule fo to his whole conceit, 1587 

That from her working, all his vifage warm'd ; 1588 

Teares in his eyes, diftraftion in's Afpeft, 1539 

A broken voyce, and his whole Funftion fuiting 1590 

With Formes, to his Conceit } And all for nothing .? 1591 

For Hecuba f 1592 
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1593 1134 For Hecuba, why what is Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba? 

1135 What would he do and if he had my loffe? 

1136 His father murdred, and a Crowne bereft him, 

1137 He would turne all his teares to droppes of blood, 

1138 Amaze the ftanders by with his laments, 

1139 Strike more then wonder in the iudiciall cares, 

1140 Confound the ignorant, and make mute the wife, 

1141 Indeede his paffion would be generall. 

1142 Yet I like to an affe and lohn a Dreames, 

1143 Hauing my father murdred by a villaine, 

1605 1144 Stand ftill, and let it paffe, why fure I am a coward : 



1608 1145 Who pluckes me by the beard, or twites my nofe, 

1146 Giue's me the lie i'th throate downe to the lungs, 

1147 Sure I fhould take it, or elfe I haue no gall, 

1148 Or by this I fhould a fatted all the region kites 

1149 With this flaues offell, this damned villaine, 
1614 1150 Treacherous, bawdy, murderous villaine: 



1151 Why this is braue, that I the fonne of my deare father, 



1152 Should like a fcalion, like a very drabbe 
1622 1153 Thus raile in wordes. About my braine, 

1154 I haue heard that guilty creatures fitting at a play, 

1155 Hath, by the very cunning of the fcene, confeft a murder 

1156 Committed long before. 
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What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 1593 

That he Ihould weepe for her? What would he doe, 1594 

Had he the Motiue and the Cue for paffion 1595 

That I haue ? He would drowne the Stage with teares, 1596 

And cleaue the generall eare with horrid fpeech : 1597 

Make mad the guilty, and apale the free, 1598 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed, 1599 

The very faculty of Eyes and Eares. Yet I, 1600 

A dull and muddy-metled Rafcall, peake 1601 

Like lohn a-dreames, vnpregnant of my caufe, 1602 

And can fay nothing : No, not for a King, 1603 

Vpon whofe property, and moft deere life, 1604 

A damn'd defeate was made. Am I a Coward? 1605 

Who calles me Villaine ? breakes my pate a-croffe ? 1606 

Pluckes off my Beard, and blowes it in my facef 1607 
Tweakes me by'th'Nofef giues me the Lye i'th'Throate, 1608 

As deepe as to the Lungs? Who does me this ? 1609 

Ha? Why I Ihould take it : for it cannot be, 1610 

But I am Pigeon-Liuer'd, and lacke Gall 1611 

To make Oppreffion bitter, or ere this, 1612 

I fhould haue fatted all the Region Kites 1613 

With this Slaues Offall, bloudy : a Bawdy villaine, 1614 
Remorfeleffe, Treacherous, Letcherous, kindles villaine ! 1615 

Oh Vengeance ! 1616 

Who? What an Affe am L' I fure, this is moft braue, 1617 

That \, the Sonne of the Deere murthered, I6I8 

Prompted to my Reuenge by Heauen, and Hell, 1619 

Muft (like a Whore) vnpacke my heart with words, 1620 

And fall a Curfmg like a very Drab, 1621 

A Scullion? Fye vpon't : Foh. About my Braine. 1622 

I haue heard, that guilty Creatures fitting at a Play, 1623 

Haue by the very cunning of the Scoene, 1624 

Bene ftrooke fo to the foule, that prefently 1625 

They haue proclaim'd their Malefa6lions. 1626 

For Murther, though it haue no tongue, will fpeake 1627 
With moft myraculous Organ. He haue thefe Players, 1628 
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1632 H57 This fpirit that I haue feene may be the Diuell, 



1158 And out of my weakeneffe and my melancholy, 

1159 As he is very potent with fuch men, 

1160 Doth feeke to damne me, I will haue founder proofes, 

1161 The play's the thing, 

1639 1162 Wherein I'le catch the confcience of the King. exit. 

1163 Enter the King, Queene, and Lordes. 



1642 1164 King Lordes, can you by no meanes finde 

1165 The caufe of our fonne Hamlets lunacie? 

1166 You being fo neere in loue, euen from his youth, 

1167 Me thinkes fhould gaine more than a ftranger Ihould. 



1168 Gil. My lord, we haue done all the beft we could, 

1169 To wring from him the caufe of all his griefe, 

1170 But ftill he puts vs off, and by no meanes 

1 171 Would make an anfwere to that we expofde. 



1660 1172 Roff. Yet was he fomething more inclin'd to mirth 

1173 Before we left him, and I take it, 

1174 He hath giuen order for a play to night, 
1665 1175 At which he craues your highneffe company. 
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Play fomething like the murder of my Father, 1629 

Before mine Vnkle. He obferue his lookes, 1630 

He tent him to the quicke : If he but blench 1631 

I know my courfe. The Spirit that I haue feene 1632 

May be the Diuell, and the Diuel hath power 1633 

T'affume a pleafmg Ihape, yea and perhaps 1634 

Out of my Weakneffe, and my Melancholly, 1635 

As he is very potent with fuch Spirits, * 1636 

Abufes me to damne me. He haue grounds 1637 

More Relatiue then this : The Play's the thing, 1638 
Wherein He catch the Confcience of the King. Exit 1639 

Enter King, Queene, Polonius, Ophelia, Ro- 1640 

fincrance, Guildenjlern, and Lords. 1641 

King. And can you by no drift of circumftance 1642 

Get from him why he puts on this Conf ufion : 1643 

Grating fo harihly all his dayes of quiet 1644 

With turbulent and dangerous Lunacy. 1645 

Rofin. He does confeffe he feeles himfelfe diftrafted, 1646 

But from what caufe he will by no meanes fpeake. 1647 

Guil. Nor do we finde him forward to be founded, 1648 

But with a crafty Madneffe keepes aloofe : 1649 

When we would bring him on to fome Confeffion 1650 

Of his true ftate. 1651 

Qu. Did he receiue you well .' 1652 

Rofin. Mofl: Hke a Gentleman. 1653 

Guild. But with much forcing of his difpofition. 1654 

Rofin. Niggard of queftion, but of our demands 1655 

Moft free in his reply. 1656 

Qu. Did you affay him to any paftime .'' 1657 

Rofin. Madam, it fo fell out, that certaine Players 1658 

We ore-wrought on the way : of thefe we told him, 1659 

And there did feeme in him a kinde of ioy 1660 

To heare of it : They are about the Court, 1661 

And (as I thinke) they haue already order 1662 

This night to play before him. 1663 
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1667 



1671 



1675 



76 King With all our heart, it likes vs very well; 

77 Gentlemen, feeke ftill to increafe his mirth, 

78 Spare for no coft, our coffers fhall be open, 

79 And we vnto your felues will ftill be thankefull. 

80 Both In all wee can, be fure you fhall commaund. 

81 Queene Thankes gentlemen, and what the Queene of 
8z May pleafure you, be fure you fhall not want. (Denmarke 

83 Gil. Weele once againe vnto the noble Prince. 

84 King Thanks to you both:Gertred you'l fee this play. 

85 Queene My lord I will, and it ioyes me at the foule 

86 He is inclin'd to any kinde of mirth. 

87 Cor. Madame, I pray be ruled by me: 

88 And my good Soueraigne, giue me leaue to fpeake, 

89 We cannot yet finde out the very ground 

90 Of his diftemperance, therefore 

91 I holde it meete, if fo it pleafe you, 

92 Elfe they fhall not meete, and thus it is. 

93 King What i'ft Corambis'? (done, 

94 Cor. Mary my good lord :his, foone when the fports are 

95 Madam, fend you in hafte to fpeake with him, 

96 And I my felfe will ftand behind the Arras, 

97 There queftion you the caufe of all his griefe, 

98 And then in loue and nature vnto you, hee'le tell you all: 

99 My Lord, how thinke you on't.' 

200 King It likes vs well, Gerterd, what fay you? 

201 Queene With all my heart, foone will I fend for him. 

202 Cor. My felfe will be that happy meffenger, 

203 Who hopes his griefe will be reueal'd to her. exeunt omnes. 

204 Enter 
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Pol. 'Tis moft true : 1664 

And he befeech'd me to intreate your Maiefties 1665 

To heare, and fee the matter. 1666 

King?^\ih all my heart, and it doth much content me 166Y 

To heare him fo inclin'd. Good Gentlemen, 1668 

Giue him a further edge, and driue his purpofe on 1669 

To thefe delights. 1670 

Rojin. We fhall my Lord. Exeunt. 1671 



King. Sweet Gertrude leaue vs too, 1672 

For we haue clofely fent for Hamlet hither, 1673 

That he, as 'twere by accident, may there 1674 

Affront Ophelia. Her Father, and my f elf e (lawful efpials) 1675 
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Will fo beftow our felues, that feeing vnfeene 1676 

We may of their encounter frankely iudge, 1677 

And gather by him, as he is behaued, 1678 

If't be th'affliftion of his loue, or no. 1679 

That thus he fuffers for. 1680 

Qu. I Ihall obey you, I68I 

And for your part Ophelia, I do wifh 1682 

That your good Beauties be the happy caufe 1683 

Of Hamlets wildeneffe : fo fhall I hope your Vertues 1684 

Will bring him to his wonted way againe, 1685 

To both your Honors. 1686 

Ophe. Madam, I wifh it may. 1687 

Pol. Ophelia, walke you heere. Gracious f o pleafe ye 1688 

We will beftow our felues : Reade on this booke, 1689 

That fhew of fuch an exercife may colour 1690 

Your lonelinelTe. We are oft too blame in this, 1691 

'Tis too much prou'd, that with Deuotions vifage, 1692 

And pious Adlion, we do furge o're 1693 

The diuell himfelfe. 1694 

King. Oh 'tis true : 1695 
How fmart a lalh that fpeech doth giue my Confcience .'' 1696 

The Harlots Cheeke beautied with plaift'ring Art 1697 

Is not more vgly to the thing that helpes it, 1698 

Then is my deede, to my moft painted word. 1699 

Oh heauie burthen ! 1700 

Pol. I heare him comming, let's withdraw my Lord. 1701 

Exeunt. 1702 

Enter Hamlet. 1703 

Ham. To be, or not to be, that is the Queftion : 1704 

Whether 'tis Nobler in the minde to fuffer 1705 

The Slings and Arrowes of outragious Fortune, 1706 

Or to take Armes againft a Sea of troubles, 1707 

And by oppofmg end them : to dye, to fleepe 1708 

No more ; and by a fleepe, to fay we end 1709 

The Heart-ake, and the thoufand Naturall fhockes 1710 

That Flefh is heyre too ? 'Tis a confummation I7ii 
8 
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Deuoutly to be wifh'd. To dye to fleepe, 1712 

To fleepe, perchance to Dreame ; I, there's the rub, 1713 

For in that fleepe of death, what dreames may come, 1714 

When we haue fliufflel'd off this mortall coile, 1715 

Mufl giue vs pawfe. There's the refpe6t 1716 

That makes Calamity of fo long life : 1717 

For who would beare the Whips and Scornes of time, 1718 

The OpprefTors wrong, the poore mans Contumely, 1719 

The pangs of difpriz'd Loue, the Lawes delay, 1720 

The infolence of Office, and the Spurnes 1721 

That patient merit of the vnworthy takes, 1722 

When he himfelfe might his Quietus make 1723 

With a bare Bodkin ? Who would thefe Fardles beare 1724 

To grunt and fweat vnder a weary life, 1725 

But that the dread of fomething after death, 1726 

The vndifcouered Countrey, from whofe Borne 1727 

No Traueller returnes, Puzels the will, 1728 

And makes vs rather beare thofe illes we haue, 1729 

Then flye to others that we know not of. 1730 

Thus Confcience does make Cowards of vs all, 1731 

And thus the Natiue hew of Refolution 1732 

Is ficklied o're, with the pale call of Thought, 1733 

And enterprizes of great pith and moment, 1734 

With this regard their Currants turne away, 1735 

And loofe the name of Aftion. Soft you now, 1736 

The faire Ophelia? Nimph, in thy Orizons 1737 

Be all my finnes remembred. 1738 

Ophe. Good my Lord, 1739 

How does your Honor for this many a day? 1740 

Ham. I humbly thanke you : well, well, well. 1741 

Ophe. My Lord, I haue Remembrances of yours, 1742 

That I haue longed long to re-deliuer. 1743 

I pray you now, receiue them. 1744 

Ham. No, no, I neuer gaue you ought. 1745 

Ophe. My honor'd Lord, I know right well you did, 1746 

And with them words of fo fweet breath compos'd, 1747 
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As made the things more rich, then perfume left : 1748 

Take thefe againe, for to the Noble minde 1749 

Rich gifts wax poore, when giuers proue vnkinde. 1750 

There my Lord. 1751 

Ham. Ha, ha : Are you honeft ? 1752 

Opke. My Lord. 1753 

Ham. Are you faire .' 1754 

Ofike. What meanes your Lordfhip .' 1755 

Ham. That if you be honeft and faire, your Honefty 1756 

Ihould admit no difcourfe to your Beautie. 1757 

Ophe. Could Beautie my Lord, haue better Comerce 1758 

then your Honeftie .' 1759 

Ham. I trulie : for the power of Beautie, will fooner 1760 

transforme Honeftie from what it is, to a Bawd, then the 1761 

force of Honeftie can tranflate Beautie into his likeneffe. 1762 

■ This was fometime a Paradox, but now the time giues it 1763 

proofe* I did loue you once. 1764 

Opke. Indeed my Lord, you made me beleeue fo. 1765 

Ham. You ftiould not haue beleeued me. For vertue 1766 

cannot fo innocculate our old ftocke, but we ftiall rellifli 1767 

of it. I loued yo u not. 1768 

Opke. I was the more deceiued, 1769 

Ham,. Get thee to a Nunnerie. Why would'ft thou 1770 

be a breeder of Sinners .' I am my f elf e indifferent honeft, 1771 

but yet I could accufe me of fuch things, that it were bet- 1772 

ter my Mother had not borne me. I am very prowd, re- 1773 

uengefull. Ambitious, with more offences at my becke, 1774 

then I haue thoughts to put them in imagination, to giue 1775 

them ftiape, or time to a6le them in. What ftiould fuch 1776 

Fellowes as I do, crawling betweene Heauen and Earth. 1777 

We are arrant Knaues all, beleeue none of vs. Goe thy 1778 

wayes to a Nunnery. Where's your Father.' 1779 

Opke. At home, my Lord. 1780 

Ham. Let the doores be fliut vpon him, that he may 1781 

play the Foole no way, but in's owne houfe. Farewell. 1782 

Opke. O helpe him, you fweet Heauens 1783 
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Ham. If thou doefl Marry, He giue thee this Plague 1784 
for thy Dowrie. Be thou as chaft as Ice, as pure as Snow, 1785 
thou {halt not efcape Calumny. Get thee to a Nunnery. 1786 
Go, Farewell. Or if thou wilt needs Marry, marry a fool : 1787 
for Wife men know well enough, what monfters you 1788 
make of them. To a Nunnery go, and quickly too. Far- 1789 
well. 1780 

Ophe O heauenly Powers, reftore him. 1791 

Ham. I haue heard of your pratlings too wel enough. 1792 
God has giuen you one pace, and you make your felfe an- 1793 
/Jtheriyou gidge, you amble, and you lifpe, and nickname 1794 
Gods creatures, and make your WantonnelTe, your Ig- 1795 
norance.Go too. He no more on't, it hath made me mad. 1796 
I fay, we will haue no more Marriages. Thofe that are 1797 
married already, all but one fhall Hue, the reft Ihall keep 1798 
as they are. To a Nunnery, go. Exit Hamlet. 1799 

Ophe. O what a Noble minde is heere o're-throwne .' 1800 
The Courtiers, Soldiers, SchoUers : Eye, tongue, fword, 1801 
Th'expeftanfie and Rofe of the faire State, 1802 

The glafTe of Fafhion, and the mould of Forme, 1803 

Th'obferu'd of all Obferuers, quite, quite downe. 1804 

Haue I of Ladies moft deiedl and wretched, 1805 

That fuck'd the Honie of his Muficke Vowes : 1806 

Now fee that Noble, and moft Soueraigne Reafon, 1807 

Like fweet Bels iangled out of tune, and harfti, 1808 

That vnmatch'd Forme and Feature of blowne youth, 1809 
Blafted with extafie. Oh woe is me, 1810 

T'haue feene what I haue feene : fee what I fee. I8II 

Enter King, and Polonius. 1812 

King. Loue.? His affedlions do not that way tend, 1813 

Nor what he fpake, though it lack'd Forme a little, 1814 
Was not like Madneffe. There's fomething in his foule .? 1815 

O're which his Melancholly fits on brood, I8I6 

And I do doubt the hatch, and the difclofe 1817 

Will be fome danger, which to preuent I8I8 

I haue in quicke determination ISig 
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1205 Enter Hamlet and the Players. 

1843 i2o5 Ham. Pronounce me this fpeech trippingly a the tongue 

1207 as I taught thee, 

1208 Mary and you mouth it, as a many of your players do 

1209 I'de rather heare a towne bull bellow, 

1210 Then fuch a fellow fpeake my lines. 

1211 Nor do not faw the aire thus with your hands, 

1212 But giue euery thing his aftion with temperance, (fellow, 

1213 O it offends mee to the foule, to heare a rebuftious periwig 

1214 To teare a paffion in totters, into very ragges, 

1215 To fplit the eares of the ignoraut, who for the (noifes, 
1852 1216 Moft parte are capable of nothing but dumbe ihewes and 
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Thus fet it downe. He fhall with fpeed to England 1820 

For the demand of our negledled Tribute : 1821 

Haply the Seas and Countries different 1822 

With variable Obieas, fhall expell 1823 

This fomething fetled matter in his heart : 1824 

Whereon his Braines ftill beating, puts him thus 1825 

From fafhion of himfelfe. What thinke you on't? 1826 

Pol. It fhall do well. But yet do I beleeue 1827 

The Origin and Commencement of this greefe 1828 

Sprung from neglefted loue. How now Ophelia f 1829 

You neede not tell vs, what Lord Hamlet faide, 1830 

We heard it all. My Lord, do as you pleafe, 1831 

But if you hold it fit after the Play, 1832 

Let his Queene Mother all alone intreat him 1833 

To fhew his Greef es : let her be round with him, 1834 

And He be plac'd fo, pleafe you in the eare 1836 

Of all their Conference. If fhe finde him not, 1836 

To England fend him : Or confine him where 1837 

Your wifedome beft fhall thinke. 1838 

King. It fhall be fo : 1839 

MadnefTe in great Ones, mufl not vnwatch'd go. 1840 

Exeunt, 1841 

Enter Hamlet, and two or three of the Players. 1842 

Ham, Speake the Speech I pray you, as I pronounc'd 1843 
it to you trippingly on the To ngue : But if you mouth it, 1844 
as many of your Players do, I had as Hue the Town-Cryer 1845 
had fpoke my Lines : Nor do not faw the Ayre too much 1846 
your hand thus, but vfe all gently ; for in the verie Tor- 1847 
rent, Tempeft, and (as I may fay) the Whirle-winde of 1848 
PafTion, you muft acquire and beget a Temperance that 1849 
may giue it Smoothneffe. O it offends mee to the Soule, 1850 
to fee a robuftious Pery-wig-pated Fellow, teare a PafTi- 1851 
on to tatters, to verie ragges, to fplit the eares of the 1852 
Groundlings : who (for the moft part) are capeable of 1853 
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1217 I would haue fuch a fellow whipt, for o're doing, tarmagant 

1856 1218 It outjHerodes Herod. 

1878 1219 players My Lorde, wee haue indifferently reformed that 

1220 among vs. 

1221 Ham. The better, the better, mend it all together: 



I870]i222 There be fellowes that I haue feene play, 

1223 And heard others commend them, and that highly too, 
18'72 1224 That hauing neither the gate of Chriftian, Pagan, 

1225 Nor Turke, haue fo ftrutted and bellowed, 

1226 That you would a thought, fome of Natures journeymen 

1227 Had made men, and not made them well, 

1228 They imitated humanitie, fo abhominable.' 

1229 Take heede, auoyde it. 

1857 1230 players I warrant you my Lord. 

1881 1231 Ham. And doe you heare .' let not your Clowne fpeake 

1232 More then is fet downe, there be of them I can tell you 

1233 That will laugh themfelues, to fet on fome 

1234 Quantitie of barren fpedtators to laugh with them, 

1235 Albeit there is fome necefTary point in the Play 

1236 Then to be obferuedrO t'is vile, and fhewes 
1886 1237 A pittifull ambition in the foole that vfeth it. 

1238 And then you haue fome agen, that keepes one fute 

1239 Of ieafts, as a man is knowne by one fute of 

1240 Apparell, and Gentlemen quotes his ieafts downe 
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nothing, but inexplicable dumbe fliewes, & noife : I could 1854 

haue fuch a Fellow whipt for o're-doing Termagant : it 1855 

out-Herod's Herod. Pray you auoid it. 1856 

Player. I warrant your Honor : 1857 

Ham. Be not too tame neyther : but let your owne 1858 
Difcretion be your Tutor. Sute the A6lion to the Word, 1859 
the Word to the A6lion, with this fpeciall obferuance : 1860 
That you ore-ftop not the modeftie of Nature ; for any 1861 
thing fo ouer-done, is fro the purpofe of Playing, whofe 1862 
end both at the firft and now, was and is, to hold as 'twer 1863 
the Mirrour vp to Nature ; to fhew Vertue her owne 1864 
Feature, Scorne her owne Image, and the verie Age and 1865 
Bodie of the Time, his forme and preffure. Now, this 1866 
ouer-done, or come tardie off, though it make the vnskil- 1867 
full laugh, cannot but make the Judicious greeue ; The 1868 
cenfure of the which One, muft in your allowance o're- 1869 
way a whole Theater of Others. Oh, there bee Players 1870 
that I haue feene Play, and heard others praife, and that 1871 
highly (not to fpeake it prophanely) that neyther hauing 1872 
the accent of Chriftians, nor the gate of Chriftian, Pagan, 1873 
or Norman, haue fo ftrutted and bellowed, that I haue 1874 
thought fome of Natures louerney-men had made men, 1875 
and not made them well, they imitated Humanity fo ab- 1876 
hominably. 1877 

Play. I hope we haue reform'd that indifferently with 1878 
vs. Sir. 1879 

Ham. O reforme it altogether. And let thofe that 1880 
play your Clownes, fpeake no more then is fet downe for 1881 
them. For there be of them, that will themfelues laugh, 1882 
to fet on fome quantitie of barren Spe6lators to laugh 1883 
too, though in the meane time, fome necelTary Queftion 1884 
of the Play be then to be confidered : that's Villanous, & 1885 
Ihewes a moft pittifuU Ambition in the Foole that vfes 1886 
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1241 In their tables, before they come to the play, as thus : 

1242 Cannot you ftay till I eate my porrige? and, you owe me 

1243 A quarters wages:and, my coate wants a cuUifon: 

1244 And, your beere is fowre:and, blabbering with his lips, 

1245 And thus keeping in his cinkapafe of ieafts, 

1246 When, God knows, the warme Clowne cannot make a left 

1247 Vnleffe by chance, as the blinde man catcheth a hare: 

1248 Maifters tell him of it. 

1249 players We will my Lord. 

1887 1250 Ham. Well, goe make you ready. exeunt players. 



1251 Horatio. Heere my Lord. 

1252 Ham. Horatio, thou art euen as iuft a man, 

1253 As e're my conuerfation cop'd withall. 

1254 Hor. O my lord ! 

1901 1255 Ham. Nay why fhould I flatter thee.' 
1904 1256 Why Ihould the poore be flattered.' 

1257 What gaine Ihould I receiue by flattering thee, 

1258 That nothing hath but thy good minde .' 

1259 Let flattery fit on thofe time-pleafing tongs, 

1260 To glofe with them that loues to heare their praife, 

1261 And not with fuch as thou Horatio. 
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it. Go make you readie. Exit Players. 1887 

Enter Polonius, Rofincrance, and Guildenjlerne. 1888 

How now my Lord, 1889 

Will the King heare this peece of Worke? 1890 

Pol. And the Queene too, and that prefently. 1891 

Ham. Bid the Players make haft. Exit Polonius. 1892 

Will you two helpe to haften them 1 1893 

Both. We will my Lord. Exeunt. 1894 

Enter Horatio. 1895 

Ham. What hoa, Horatio ? 1896 

Hora. Heere fweet Lord, at your Seruice. 1897 

Ham. Horatio, thou art eene-as iuft a man 1898 

As ere my Conuerfation coap'd withall. 1899 

Hora. O my deere Lord . 1900 

Ham. Nay, do not thinke I flatter : 1901 

For what aduancement may I hope from thee, 1902 

That no Reuennew haft, but thy good fpirits 1903 

To feed & cloath thee. Why ftiold the poor be fiatter'd .' 1904 

No, let the Candied tongue, like abfurd pompe, 190.5 

And crooke the pregnant Hindges of the knee, 1906 

Where thrift may follow faining ? Doft thou heare, 1907 

Since my deere Soule was Miftris of my choyfe, 1908 

And could of men diftinguifli, her eleftion 1909 

Hath feal'd thee for her felfe. For thou haft bene 1910 
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1920 1262 There is a play to night, wherein one Sceane they haue 
1263 Comes very neere the murder of my father, 

1923 1264 When thou fhalt fee that A61 afoote, 

1925 1265 Marke thou the King, doe but obferue his lookes, 

1266 For I mine eies will riuet to his face : 

1267 And if he doe not bleach, and change at that, 
1927 1268 It is a damned ghoft that we haue feene. 

1269 Horatio, haue a eare, obferue him well. 



1934 1270 Hor. My lord, mine eies fhall ftill be on his face. 

1271 And not the fmalleft alteration 

1272 That fhall appeare in him, but I fhall note it, 

1273 Ham. Harke, they come. 

19361274 Enter King, Quee7ie, Corambis, and other Lords, (a play.' 



1942 1275 King How now fon Hamlet, how fare you, fhall we haue 
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As one in fuffering all, that fuffers nothing^' 1911 

A man that Fortunes buffets, and Rewards 1912 
Hath 'tane with equall Thankes. And bleft are thofe, 1913 

Whofe Blood and ludgement are fo well co-mingled, 1914 

That they are not a Pipe for Fortunes finger, 1915 

To found what Hop fhe pleafe. Giue me that man, 1916 

That is not PafBons Slaue, and I will weare him 1917 

In my hearts Core : I, in my Heart of heart, 1918 

As I do thee. Something too much of this. 1919 

There is a Play to night before the King, 1920 

One Sccene of it comes neere the Circumftance 1921 

Which I haue told thee, of my Fathers death. 1922 

I prythee, when thou fee'ft that Adle a-foot, 1923 

Euen with the verie Comment of my Soule 1924 
Obf erue mine Vnkle : If his occulted guilt, . 1925 

Do not it felfe vnkennell in one fpeech, 1926 

It is a damned Ghoft that we haue feene : 1927 

And my Imaginations are as foule 1928 

As Vulcans Stythe. Giue him needfull note, 1929 

For I mine eyes will riuet to his Face : 1930 

And after we will both our iudgements ioyne, 1931 

To cenfure of his feeming. 1932 

Hora. Well my Lord. 1933 

If he fteale ought the whil'ft this Play is Playing, 1934 

And fcape detecting, I will pay the Theft. 1935 



Enter King, Qiieene, Polonius, Ophelia, Rofincrance, 1936 

Guildenjierne, and other Lords attendant, with 1937 

his Guard carrying Torches. Danijh 1938 

March. Sound a Flourijh. 1939 

Ham. They are comming to the Play : I muft be idle. 1940 

Get you a place. 1941 

King. How fares our Cofin Hamlet"^. 1942 
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1276 Ham. Yfaith the Camelions difh, not capon cramm'd, 

1277 feede a the ayre. 



1947 1278 I father : My lord, you playd in the Vniuerfitie. 

1279 Cor. That I did my L : and I was counted a good aftor. 

1280 Ham. What did you enadl there? 

1281 Cor. My lord, I did aft lulius Cafar, I was killed 

1282 in the CapitoU, Brutus killed me. 
1954 1283 Ham. It was a brute parte of him, 

1284 To kill fo capitall a calfe. 

1285 Come, be thefe Players ready? 

• 

1957 1286 Queene Hamlet come fit downe by me. 

1287 Ham. No by my faith mother, heere's a mettle more at- 

1288 Lady will you giue me leaue, and fo forth: (tradliue: 

1289 To lay my head in your lappe ? 

1290 Of el. No my Lord. (trary matters? 

1964 1291 Ham. Vpon your lap, what do you thinke I meant con 
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Ham. Excellent Ifaith, of the Camelions difh : I eate 1943 
the Ayre promife-cramm'd, you cannot feed Capons fo. 1944 

King. I haue nothing with this anfwer Hamlet, thefe 1945 
words are not mine. 1946 

Ham. No, nor mine. Now my Lord, you plaid once 1947 
i'th'Vniuerfity, you fay .' 1948 

Polon.'\)\'a.\. I did my Lord, and was accounted a good 1949 
Adlor. 1950 

Hark. And what did you enadl ? 1951 

Pol. I did enaft lulius Ccefar, I was kill'd i'th'Capitol : 1952 
Brutus kill'd me. 1953 

Ham. It was a bruite part of him, to kill fo Capitall a 1954 
Calfe there. Be the Players ready.' 1955 

Rojin. I my Lord, they ftay vpon your patience. 1956 

Qu. Come hither my good Hamlet, fit by me, 1957 

Ha. No good Mother, here's Mettle more attraftiue. 1958 

Pol Oh ho, do you marke that ? 1959 

Ham. Ladie, Ihall I lye in your Lap.' i960 

Ophe. No my Lord. 19@1 

Ham. I meane, my Head vpon your Lap.' 1962 

Ophe. I my Lord. 1963 

Ham. Do you thinke I meant Country matters .' 1964 

Ophe. I thinke nothing, my Lord. 1965 

Ham. That's a faire thought to ly between Maids legs 1966 

Ophe. What is my Lord.' 1967 

Ham. Nothing. 1968 

Ophe. You are merrie, my Lord .' 1969 

Ham. Who I .' 1970 

Ophe. I my Lord. 1971 

Ham. Oh God, your onely ligge-maker : what fhould 1972 

a man do, but be merrie. For looke you how cheereful- 1973 

ly my Mother lookes, and my Father dyed within's two 1974 

Houres. 1975 

Ophe. Nay, 'tis twice two moneths, my Lord. 1976 

9 
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1984 1292 Enter in a Dum.be Shew, the King and the Queene, he fits 

1293 downe in an Arbor, Jhe leaues him : Then enters Luci- 

1294 anus withpoyfon in a Viall, and powres it in his eares, and 

1295 goes away: Then the Queene commeth and findes him 

1296 dead: and goes away with the other. 



1997 1297 Of el. What meanes this my Lord ? Enter the Prologue. 

1298 Ham. This is myching Mallico, that meanes my chiefe. 

1299 Of el. What doth this meane my lord ? 

1300 Ham. you fliall heare anone, this fellow will tell you all. 

1301 Of el. Will he tell vs what this fliew meanes? 

1302 Ham. I, or any fhew you'le Ihew him, 

1303 Be not afeard to fhew, hee'le not be afeard to tell : 

1304 O thefe Players cannot keepe counfell, thei'le tell all 
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Ham. So long? Nay then let the Diuel weare blacke, 1977 
for He haue a fuite of Sables. Oh Heauens! dye two mo- 1978 
neths ago, and not forgotten yet ? Then there's hope, a 1979 
great mans Memorie, may out-liue his life halfe a yeare : 1980 
But bjrlady he muft builde Churches then : or elfe fhall 1981 
he fuffer not thinking on, with the Hoby-horfTe, whofe 1982 
Epitaph is. For o, For 0, the Hoby-horfe is forgot. 1983 

Hoboyes play. The dumbe Jhew enters. 1984 

Enter a King and Queene, very louingly ; the Queene embra- 1985 
cinghim. Shekneeles,andm.akesJhewofProteJlationvnto 1986 
him. He takes hervp, and declines his head vpon her neck- 1987 
Layes him downe vpon a Banke of Flowers. She feeing him 1988 
Orjleepe, leaues him. Anon comes in a Fellow, takes off his 1989 
Crowne, kiffes it,andpowrespoyfon in the Kings eares, and I990i 
Exits. The Queene retumes, findes the King dead, and 1991 
makes pajjionate A£lion. The Poyfoner, with fame two or 1992 
three Mutes comes in againe,feeming to lament with her. 1993 
The dead body is carried away : The Poyfoner Wooes the 1994 
Queene with Gifts,fhefeemesloathandvnwilling awhile, 1995. 
but in the end, accepts his loue. Exeunt 1996 

Ophe. What meanes this, my Lord.' 1997 

Ham. Marry this is Miching Malicho, that meanes, 1998 
Mifcheefe. 1999 

Ophe. Belike this fhew imports the Argument of the 200O1 
Play.' 2001 

Ham. We fliall know by thefe Fellowes : the Players 2002 
cannot keepe counfell, they'l tell all. 2003 

Ophe. Will they tell vs what this fhew meant? 2004 

Ham. I, or any fhew that you'l fhew him. Bee not 2005 
you afham'd to fhew, hee'l not fhame to tell you what it 20O6 
meanes. 2007 

Ophe. You are naught, you are naught, lie marke the 2008 
Play. 2009 
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2011 1305 Prol. For vs, and for our Tragedie, 

1306 Heere ftowpiug to your clemencie, 

1307 We begge your hearing patiently. 

1308 Ham. I'ft a prologue, or a poefie for a ring ? 

1309 Of el. T'is fhort my Lord. 

1310 Ham. As womens loue. 

131 1 Enter the Duke and Dutchejfe. 

2018 1312 Duke Full fortie yeares are paft, their date is gone, 



1313 Since happy time ioyn'd both our hearts as one: 

1314 And now the blood that fill'd my youthfull veines, 

1315 Ruunes weakely in their pipes, and all the ftraines 

1316 Of muficke, which whilome pleafde mine eare, 

1317 Is now a burthen that Age cannot beare : 

1318 And therefore fweete Nature muft pay his due, 

1319 To heauen muft I, and leaue the earth with you. 

1320 Dutcheffe O fay not fo, left that you kill my heart, 

1321 When death takes you, let life from me depart. 



1322 Duke Content thy felfe, when ended is my date, 

1323 Thou maift(perchance)haue a more noble mate, 

1324 More wife, more youthfull, and one. 
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Enter Prologue. , 2010 

For vs, and for our Tragedie, 2011 

Heere fiooping to your Clemencie : 2012 

We begge your hearing Patient lie. 2013 

Ham. Is this a Prologue, or the Poefie of a Ring ? 2014 

Ophe. 'Tis briefe my Lord. 2015 

Ham. As Womans loue. 2016 

Enter King and his Queene. 2017 
King. Full thirtie times hath Phoebus Cart gon round, 2018 

Neptunes fait Wafh, and Tellus Orbed ground : 2019 

And thirtie dozen Moones with borrowed ftieene, 2020 

About the World haue times twelue thirties beene, 2021 

Since loue our hearts, and Hymen did our hands 2022 

Vnite comutual], in moll facred Bands. 2023 



Bap, So many iournies may the Sunne and Moone 2024 

Make vs againe count o're, ere loue be done. 2025 

But woe is me, you are fo ficke of late, 2026 

So farre from cheere, and from your forme ftate, 2027 

That I diftruft you : yet though I diftruft, 2028 

Difcomfort you (my Lord) it nothing mull : 2029 

For womens Feare and Loue, holds quantitie, 2030 

In neither ought, or in extremity : 2031 

Now what my loue is, proofe hath made you know, 2032 

And as my Loue is fiz'd, my Feare is fo. 2033 

King. Faith I muft leaue thee Loue, and fhortly too : 2034 

My operant Powers my Fundlions leaue to do : 2035 

And thou Ihalt liue in this faire world behinde, 2036 

Honour'd, belou'd, and haply, one as kinde. 2037 

For Husband fhalt thou 2038 
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2039 1325 Dutcheffe O fpeake no more, for then I am accurft, 
2042 1326 None weds the fecond, but Ihe kils the firft: 



2046 1327 A fecond time I kill my Lord that's dead, 
2047 1328 When fecond husband kifles me in bed. 

1329 Ham. O wormewood, wormewood! 

1330 Duke I doe beleeue you fweete, what now you fpeake, 
2049 1331 But what we doe determine oft we breake, 
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Bap, Oh confound the reft : 2039 

Such Loue, muft needs be Treafon in my breft : 2040 

In fecond Husband, let me be accurft, 2041 

None wed the fecond, but who kill'd the firft. 2042 

Ham. Wormwood, Wormwood. 2043 

Bapt. The inftances that fecond Marriage moue, 2044 

Are bafe refpedls of Thrift, but none of Loue. 2045 

A fecond time, I kill my Husband dead, 2046 

When fecond Husband kilTes me in Bed. 2047 

King. I do beleeue you. Think what now you fpeak : 2048 

But what we do determine, oft we breake : 2049 

Purpofe is but the flaue to Memorie, 2050 

Of violent Birth, but poore validitie: 2051 

Which now like Fruite vnripe ftickes on the Tree, 20S2 

But fall vnfhak en, when they mellow bee. 2053 

Moft neceflary 'tis, that we forget 2054 

To pay our felues, what to our felues is debt : 2055 

What to our felues in paffion we propofe, 2056 

The paffion ending, doth the purpofe lofe. 2057 

The violence of other Greefe or loy, 2058 

Their owne ennadlors with themfelues deftroy : 2059 

Where I oy moft Reuels, Greefe doth moft lament ; 2O6O 

Greefe ioyes, loy greeues on flender accident. 2061 

This world is not for aye, nor 'tis not ftrange 2062 
That euen our Loues fhould with our Fortunes change. 2063 

For 'tis a queftion left vs yet to proue, 2064 

Whether Loue lead Fortune, or elfe Fortune Loue. 2065 
The great man downe, you marke his fauourites flies, 2O66 

The poore aduanc'd, makes Friends of Enemies : 2067 

And hitherto doth Loue on Fortune tend, 2O68 

For who not needs, Ihall neuer lacke a Frend : 2069 

And who in want a hollow Friend doth try, 2070 

Diredtly feafons him his Enemie. 2071 

But orderly to end, where I begun, 2072 

Our Willes and Fates do fo contrary run, 2073 
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20t4 1332 For our demifes ftil are ouerthrowne, 

1333 Our thoughts are ours, their end's none of our owne: 

2OY6 1334 So thinke you will no fecond husband wed, 

2077 1335 But die thy thoughts, when thy firft Lord is dead. 



2082 1336 Dutchejfe Both here and there purfue me lafting ftrife, 
2083 1337 If once a widdow, euer I be wife. 

1338 Ham. If fhe fhould breake now. 

1339 Duke T'is deepely fworne, fweete leaue me here a while, 

1340 My fpirites growe dull, and faine I would beguile the tedi- 

1341 ous time with fleepe. 

2089 134Z Dutcheffe Sleepe rocke thy braine, 

1343 And neuer come mif chance betweene vs twaine. exit Lady 
2091 1344 Ham. Madam, how do you like this play.' 

1345 Queene The Lady protefts too much. 

1346 Ham. O but fhee'le keepe her word. 

1347 King Haue you heard the argument, is there no offence 

1348 in it.? 

20961349 Ham. No offence in the world, poyfon inieft, poifon in 

1350 King What do you call the name of the phy.? (ieft. 

2099 1351 Ham. Moufe-trap:mary how trapically:this play is 

1352 The image of a murder done in guyana, Albertus. 

1353 Was the Dukes name, his wife Baptijla, 

1354 Father, it is a knauifh peece a worke:but what 

135s A that, it touch eth not vs, you and I that haue free 
2104 1356 Soules, let the galld iade wince, this is one 

2106 1357 LucianiLs nephew to the King. 

1358 Ofel. Ya're as good as a Chorus my lord. 

1359 Ham. I could interpret the loue you beare, if I fawe the 
2109 1360 poopies dallying. 
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That our Deuices ftill are ouerthrowne, 2074 

Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our owne. 2075 

So think e thou wilt no fecond Husband wed. 2076 

But die thy thoughts, when thy firft Lord is dead. 2077 

Bap. Nor Earth to giue me food, nor Heauen light, 2078 

Sport and repofe loc ke from me day and night : 2079 

Each oppofite that blankes the face of ioy, 2080 

Meet what I would haue well, and it deftroy: 2O8I 

Both heere, and hence, purfue me lalling ftrife, 2082 

If once a Widdow, euer I be Wife. 2083 

Ham, If fhe fhould breake it now. 2084 

King. 'Tis deepely fworne: 2085 

Sweet, leaue me heere a while, 2086 

My fpirits grow dull, and faine I would beguile 2087 

The tedious day with fleepe. 2O88 

Qu. Sleepe rocke thy Braine, Sleepes 2089 

And neuer come mifchance betweene vs twaine. Exit 2090 

Ham. Madam, how like you this Play 1 2091 

Qu. The Lady protefts to much me thinkes, 2092 

Ham. Oh but Ihee'l keepe her word. 2093 

King. Haue you heard the Argument, is there no Of- 2094 

fence iri't.? 2095 

Ham. No, no, they do but ieft, poyfon in left, no Of- 2096 

fence i'th'world. 2097 

King. What do you call the Play .' 2098 

Ham, The Moufe-trap : Marry how.' Tropically: 2099 

This Play is the Image of a murder done in Vienna: Gon- 2100 

zago is the Dukes name, his wife Baptijia : you fhall fee 2101 

anon : 'tis a knauifh peece of worke : But what o'that .' 2102 

Your Maieftie, and wee that haue free foules, it touches 2103 

vs not : let the gall d iade winch : our withers are vnrung. 2104 

Enter Lucianus. 2105 

This is one Lucianus nephew to the King. 2106 

Ophe. You are a good Chorus, my Lord. 2107 

Ham. I could interpret betweene you and your loue : 2108 

if I could fee the Puppets dallying. 2109 
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1361 Of el. Y'are very pleafant my lord. 

19721362 Ham. Who I, your onlie jig-maker, why what fhoulde 

1363 a man do but be merry? for looke how cheerefully my mo- 

1364 ther lookes, my father died within thefe two houres. 
19761365 OfeL Nay, t'is twice two months, my Lord. 

1366 Ham. Two months, nay then let the diuell weare blacke, 

1367 For i'le haue a fute of Sables : lefus, two months dead, 

1368 And not forgotten yet.' nay then there's fome 

1369 Likelyhood, a gentlemans death may outliue memorie, 

1370 But by my faith hee muft build churches then, 

1371 Or els hee muft follow the olde Epitithe, 
1983 1372 With hoh, with ho, the hobi-horfe is forgot. 
2110 1373 Of el. Your lefts are keene my Lord. 

1374 Ham. It would coft you a groning to take them off. 

1375 Ofel. Still better and worfe. 

1376 Ham. So you muft take your husband, begin. Murdred 

1377 Begin, a poxe, leaue thy damnable faces and begin, 

1378 Come, the croking rauen doth bellow for reuenge. 

1379 Murd. Thoughts blacke, hands apt, drugs fit, and time 

1380 Confederate feafon, elfe no creature feeing: (agreeing. 

1381 Thou mixture rancke, of midnight weedes collected, 

1382 With Hecates bane thrife blafted, thrife infefted, 

1383 Thy naturall magicke, and dire propertie, 

2124 1384 One wholefome life vfurps immediately. exit. 

1385 Ham. Hepoyfons him for his eftate. 



2134 1386 King Lights, I will to bed. 

2130 1387 Cor. Theking rifes, hghts hoe. 

1388 Exeunt King and Lordes. 

2131 1389 Ham. What, frighted with falfe fires } 
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Ophe. You are keene my Lord, you are keene. 2110 

Ham. It would coft you a groaning, to take off my 2111 

edge. 2112 

Ophe. Still better and worfe. 2113 

Ham. So you miftake Husbands. 2114 

Begin Murderer. Pox, leaue thy damnable Faces, and 2115 

begin. Come, the croaking Rauen doth bellow for Re- 2116 

uenge. 2117 

Lucian. Thoughts blacke, hands apt, 2118 

Drugges fit, and Time agreeing : 2119 

Confederate feafon, elfe, no Creature feeing : 2120 

Thou mixture ranke, of Midnight Weeds collefted, 2121 

With Hecats Ban, thrice blafted, thrice infedled, 2122 

Thy naturall Magicke, and dire propertie, 2123 

On wholfome life, vfurpe immediately. 2124 

Powres the poyfon in his eares. 2125 

Ham. He poyfons him i'th'Garden for's eftate : His 2126 

name's Gonzago : the Story is extant and writ in choyce 2127 

Italian. You ftiall fee anon how the Murtherer gets the 2128 

loue of Gonzago s wife. 2129 

Ophe. The King rifes. 2130 

Ham. What, frighted with falfe fire. 2131 
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2137 1390 Then let the ftricken deere goe weepe, 

1391 The Hart vngalled play, 

1392 For fome muft laugh, while fome muft weepe, 
2140 1393 Thus runnes the world away. 



2156 1394 Hor. The king is mooued my lord. 
2152 1395 Ham. I Horatio, i'le take the Ghofts word 
1396 For more then all the coyne in Denmarke. 



2157 1397 Enter Roffencraft and Gilderjione. 

1398 Roff. Now my lord, how i'ft with you? 

2159 1399 Ham. And if the king like not the tragedy, 

1400 Why then belike he likes it not perdy. 

1401 Roff. We are very glad to fee your grace fo pleafant, 
2162 1402 My good lord, let vs againe intreate (ture 

1403 To know of you the ground and caufe of your diftempera- 
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Qu. How fares my Lord ? 2132 

Pol. Giue o're the Play. 2133 

King. Giue me fome Light. Away. 2134 

All. Lights, Lights, Lights. Exeunt 2135 

Manet Hamlet & Horatio. 2136 

Ham. Why let the ftrucken Deere go weepe, 2137 

The Hart vngalled play : 2138 

For fome muft watch, while fome muft fleepe ; 2139 

So runnes the world away. 2140 

Would not this Sir, and a Forrefl: of Feathers, if the reft of 2141 

my Fortunes turne Turke with me; with two Prouinciall 2142 

Rofes on my rac'd Shooes, get me a Fellowfhip in a crie 2143 

of Flayers fir. 2144 

Hor. Halfe a Ihare. 2145 

Ham. A whole one I, 2146 

For thou doft know : Oh Damon deere, 2147 

This Realme difmantled was of loue himfelfe, 2148 

And now reignes heere. 2149 

A verie verie Paiocke. 2150 

Hora. You might haue Rim'd. 2151 

Ham. Oh good Horatio, He take the Ghofts word for 2152 
a thoufand pound. Did'ft perceiue } 2153 

Hora. Verie well my Lord. 2154 

Ham. Vpon the talke of the poyfoning.' 2155 

Hora. I did verie well note him. 2156 

Enter Rofincrance and Guildenjlerne. 2157 



Ham.Oh, )i3.f Come fome Mufick.Come y Recorders: 2158 
For if the King like not the Comedie, 2159 

Why then belike he likes it not perdie. 2160 

Come fome Muficke. 2161 
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2176 1404 Gil. My lord, your mother craues to fpeake with you. 



2197 1405 Ham. We fliall obey, were Ihe ten times our mother. 
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Guild. Good my Lord, vouchfafe me a word with you. 2162 

Ham. Sir, a whole Hiftory. 2163 

Guild, The King, fir. 2164 

Ham. I fir, what of him ? 2165 

Guild. Is in his retyrement, maruellous diftemper'd. 2I66 

Ham. With drinke Sir ? 2167 

Guild. No my Lord, rather with choller. 2168 

Ham. Your wifedome fhould fhew it felfe more ri- 2169 

char, to fignifie this to his Doftor: for for me to put him 2170 

to his Purgation, would perhaps plundge him into farre 2171 

more Choller. 2172 

Guild. Good my Lord put your difcourfe into fome 2173 

frame, and ftart not fo wildely from my affayre. 2174 

Ham. I am tame Sir, pronounce. 2175 

Guild. The Queene your Mother, in moft great affli- 2176 

ftion of fpirit, hath fent me to you. 2177 

Ham. You are welcome. 2178 

Guild. Nay, good my Lord, this courtefie is not of 2179 

the right breed. If it Ihall pleafe you to make me a whol- 2180 

fome anfwer, I will doe your Mothers command'ment : 2I8I 

if not, your pardon, and my returne fhall bee the end of 2182 

my Bufineffe. 2183 

Ham. Sir, I cannot. 2184 

Gnild. What, my Lord t 2185 

Ham. Make you a wholfome anfwere : my wits dif- 2186 

eas'd. But fir, f uch anfwers as I can make, you fhal com- 2187 

mand : or rather you fay, my Mother : therfore no more 2I88 

but to the matter. My Mother you fay. 2189 

Rofin. Then thus fhe fayes : yourbehauior hath ftroke 2190 

her into amazement, and admiration. 2i9i 

Ham. Oh wonderf ull Sonne, that can fo aftonifh a 2192 

Mother. But is there no fequell at the heeles of this Mo- 2193 

thers admiration .' 2194 

Rofin. She defires to fpeake with you in her Cloffet, 2195 

ere you go to bed. 2196 

Ham. We fhall obey, were fhe ten times our Mother. 2197 

Haue you any further Trade with vs .' 2198 
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2199 1406 Roff. But my good Lord, Ihall I intreate thus much? 



2215 1407 Ham. I pray will you play vpon this pipe? 

1408 Rojf. Alas my lord I cannot. 

1409 Ham. Pray will you. 



1410 Gil. I haue no skill my Lord. 

1411 Ham. why looke, it is a thing of nothing, 

1412 T'is but flopping of thefe holes, 

1413 And with a little breath from your lips, 

1414 It will giue moft delicate mufick. 

1415 Gil. But this cannot wee do my Lord. 

1416 Ham. Pray now, pray hartily, I befeech you. 

1417 Ros. My lord wee cannot. (me? 
2228 1418 Ham. Why how vnworthy a thing would you make of 

1419 You would feeme to know my flops, you would play vpon 
2230 1420 You would fearch the very inward part of my hart, mee, 
2231 1421 And diueinto the fecreet of my foule. 
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Rojin. My Lord, you once did loue me. 2199 

Ham. So I do ftill, by thefe pickers and ftealers. 2200 

Rofin. Good my Lord, what is your caufe of diftem- 2201 

per ? You do freely barre the doore of your owne Liber- 2202 

tie, if you deny your greefes to your Friend. 2203 

Ham. Sir I lacke Aduancement. 2204 

Rofin. How can that be, when you haue the voyce of 2205 

the King himfelfe, for your Succeffion in Denmarke .' 22O6 

Ham. I, but while the graffe growes, the Prouerbe is 2207 

fomething mufty. 2208 

Enter one with a Recorder. 2209 

O the Recorder. Let me fee, to withdraw with you, why 2210 

do you go about to recouer the winde of mee, as if you 2211 

would driue me into a toyle "i 'i'i.xi 

Guild, O my Lord, if my Dutie be too bold, my loue 2213 

is too vnmannerly. 2214 

Ham. I do not well vnderftand that. Will you play 2215 

vpon this Pipe .' 2216 

Guild. My Lord, I cannot, 2217 

Ham. I pray you. 2218 

Guild. Beleeue me, I cannot. 2219 

Ham. I do befeech you. 2220 

Guild. I know no touch of it, my Lord. 2221 

Ham. 'Tis as eafie as lying : gouerne thefe Ventiges 2222 

with your finger and thumbe, giue it breath with your 2223 

mouth, and it will difcourfe moft excellent Muficke. 2224 

Locke you, thefe are the ftoppes. 2225 

Guild. But thefe cannot I command to any vtterance 2226 

of hermony, I haue not the skill. 2227 



Ham. Why looke you now, how vnworthy a thing 2228 
you make of me : you would play vpon mee ; you would 2229 
feeme to know my flops : you would pluck out the heart 2230 
of my Myfterie ; you would found mee from my loweft 2231 
Note, to the top of my Compaffe: and there is much Mu- 2232 
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1422 Zownds do you thinke I am eafier to be pla'yd 

1423 On, then a pipe ? call mee what Inftrument 

2236 1424 You will, though you can frett mee, yet you can not 
2636 1425 Play vpon mee, befides, to be demanded by a fpunge. 
2638 1426 Rof. How a fpunge my Lord? 
2639 1427 Ham. I fir, a fpunge, that fokes vp the kings 

1428 Countenance, fauours, and rewardes, that makes 

1429 His liberalitie your ftore houfe : but fuch as you, 

1430 Do the king, in the end, beft feruife; 

1431 For hee doth keep you as an Ape doth nuttes, 

1432 In the corner of his law, firft mouthes you, 

1433 Then fwallowes you : fo when hee hath need 

1434 Of you, t'is but fqueefmg of you, 

2644 1435 And fpunge, you fhall be dry againe, you fhall. 

1436 Rof. Wei my Lord wee'le take our leaue. 
2237 1437 Ham. Farewell, farewell, God blefTe you. 

1438 Exit RoJJeticraft and Gilderflone. 

1439 Enter Corambis 

2239 1440 Cor. My lord, the Queene would fpeake with you. 

1441 Ham. Do you fee yonder clowd in the fhape of a camelL' 

2243 1442 Cor. T'is like a camell in deed. 

1443 Ham. Now me thinkes it's like a weafel. 

1444 Cor. T'is back't like a weafell. 

1445 Ham. Or like a whale. 

2247 1446 Cor. Very like a whale. exit Coram. 

1447 Ham. Why then tell my mother i'le come by and by. 

1448 Good night Horatio. 

22521449 Hor. Good night vn to your Lordfhip. exit Horatio. 
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ficke, excellent Voice, in this little Organe, yet cannot 2233 
you make it. Why do you thinke, that I am eafier to bee 2234 
plaid on, then a Pipe? Call me what Inftrument you will, 2235 
though you can fret me, you cannot play vpon me. God 2280 



bleffe you Sir. 2237 



Enter Polonius. 2238 

Polon. My Lordjthe Queene would fpeak with you, 2239 

and prefently. 2240 

Ham. Do you fee that Clowd? that's almofl in fhape 2241 

like a Camell. 2242 

Polon, By'th'Miffe, and it's like a Camell indeed. 2243 

Ham. Me thinkes it is like a Weazell. 2244 

Polon. It is back'd like a Weazell. 2245 

Ham^ Or like a Whale f 2246 

Polon. Verie like a Whale. 2247 

Ham. Then will I come to my Mother, by and by : 2248 

They foole me to the top of my bent. ' 2249 

I will come by and by. 2250 

Polon. I will fay fo. Exit. 2251 

Ham. By and by, is eafily faid. Leaue me Friends : 2252 
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2257 1450 Ham. My mother fhe hath fent to fpeake with me: 
2259 1451 O God, let ne're the heart of Nero enter 

1452 This foft bofome. 
2260 1453 Let me be cruell, not vnnaturall, 
2261 1454 I will fpeake daggers, thofe fharpe wordes being fpent, 



1455 To doe her wrong my foule fhall ne're confent. exit. 

2265 1456 Enter the King. 
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'Tis now the verie witching time of night, 2253 
When Churchyards yawne, and Hell it felfe breaths out 2254 
Contagion to this world. Now could I drink hot blood, 2255 

And do fuch bitter bufineffe as the day 2256 
Would quake to looke on. Soft now, to my Mother : 2257 

Oh Heart, loofe not thy Nature ; let not euer 2258 

The Soule of Nero, enter this firme bofome : 2259 

Let me be cruell, not vnnaturall, 2260 

I will fpeake Daggers to her, but vfe none : 2261 

My Tongue and Soule in this be Hypocrites. 2262 

How in my words fomeuer fhe be fhent, 2263 

To giue them Scales, neuer my Soule confent. 2264 

Enter King, Rojincrance, and Guildenjlerne. 2265 

King. I like him not, nor ftands it fafe with vs, 2266 

To let his madneffe range. Therefore prepare you, 2267 

I your Commiffion will forthwith difpatch, 2268 

And he to England fhall along with you : 2269 

The termes of our eftate, may not endure 2270 

Hazard fo dangerous as doth hourely grow 2271 

Out of his Lunacies. 2272 

Guild. We will our felues prouide : 2273 

Moft holie and Religious feare it is 2274 

To keepe thofe many many bodies fafe 2275 

That Hue and feede vpon your Maieftie. 2276 

Rofin. The fingle 2277 

And peculiar life is bound 2278 

With all the ftrength and Armour of the minde, 2279 

To keepe it felfe from noyance : but much more, 2280 

That Spirit, vpon whofe fpirit depends and refts 2281 

The Hues of many, the ceafe of Maieftie 2282 

Dies not alone; but like a Gulfe doth draw 2283 

What's neere it, with it. It is a maffie wheele 2284 

Fixt on the Somnet of the higheft Mount, 2285 

To whofe huge Spoakes, ten thoufand leffer things 2286 

Are mortiz'd and adioyn'd : which when it falles, 2287 
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2315 1457 King O that this wet that falles vpon my face 

1458 Would wafli the crime cleere from my confcience ! 

1459 When I looke vp to heauen, I fee my trefpafle, 



1460 The earth doth ftill crie out vpon my fadl, 

1461 Pay me the murder of a brother and a king, 

1462 And the adulterous fault I haue committed: 
2323 1463 O thefe are finnes that are vnpardonable: 
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Each fmall annexment, pettie confequence 2288 

Attends the boyftrous Ruine. Neuer alone 2289 

Did the King fighe, but with a general] grone. 2290 

King. Arme you, I pray you to this fpeedie Voyage ; 2291 

For we will Fetters put vpon this feare, 2292 

Which now goes too free-footed. 2293 

Both. We will hafte vs. Exeunt Gent. 2294 

Enter Polonius. 2295 

Pol. My Lord, he's going to his Mothers Cloffet : 2296 

Behinde the Arras He conuey my felfe 2297 
To heare the Proceffe. He warrant fhee'l tax him home, 2298 

And as you faid, and wifely was it faid, 2299 

'Tis meete that fome more audience then a Mother, 2300 

Since Nature makes them partiall, fhould o're-heare 2301 

The fpeech of vantage. Fare you well my Liege, 2302 

He call vpon you ere you go to bed, 2303 

And tell you what I know. 2304 

King.- Thankes deere my Lord. 2305 

Oh my offence is ranke, it fmels to heauen, 2.SO6 

It hath the primall eldeft curfe vpon't, 2307 

A Brothers murther. Pray can I not, 2308 

Though inclination be as fharpe as will: 2309 

My ftronger guilt, defeats my ftrong intent, 2310 

And hke a man to double bufinefTe bound, 2311 

I ftand in paufe where I fhall firft begin, 2312 

And both negleft ; what if this curfed hand 2313 

Were thicker then it felfe with Brothers blood, 2314 

Is there not Raine enough in the fweet Heauens 2315 

To wafh it white as Snow .? Whereto ferues mercy, 2316 

But to confront the vifage of Offence } 2317 

And what's in Prayer, but this two-fold force, 2318 

To be fore-ftalled ere we come to fall, 2319 

Or pardon'd being downe ">. Then He looke vp, 2320 

My fault is part. But oh, what forme of Prayer 2321 

Can ferue my turne .' Forgiue me my foule Murther : 2322 

That cannot be, fmce I am ftill poffeft 2.323 
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1464 Why fay thy finnes were blacker then is ieat, 
2335 1465 Yet may contrition make them as white as fnowe: 

1466 I but ftill to perfeuer in a finne, 

1467 It is an aft gainft the vniuerfall power, 

1468 Moll wretched man, ftoope, bend thee to thy prayer, 

1469 Aske grace of heauen to keepe thee from defpaire. 



2343 1470 hee kneeles. enters Hamlet 

\e,Ts. Ham. I fo, come forth and worke thy laft, 
23461472 And thus hee dies : and fo am I reuenged: 



2350 1473 No, not fo : he tooke my father fleeping, his fins brim full, 

1474 And how his foule ftoode to the ftate of heauen 

1475 Who knowes, faue the immortall powres, 

1476 And fhall I kill him now, 

1477 When he is purging of his foule? 

2356 1478 Making his way for heauen, this is a benefit, 

1479 And not reuenge:no, get thee vp agen, (drunke, 

2358 1480 When bee's at game fwaring, taking his carowfe, drinking 
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Of thofe effefts for which I did the Murther. 2324 

My Crowne, mine owne Ambition, and my Queene : 2325 

May one be pardon'd, and retaine th'offence ? 2326 

In the corrupted currants of this world, 232*7 

Offences gilded hand may flioue by luftice, 2328 

And oft 'tis feene, the wicked prize it felfe 2329 

Buyes out the Law; but 'tis not fo aboue, 2330 

There is no fhuffling, there the Aftion lyes 2331 

In his true Nature, and we our felues compell'd 2332 

Euen to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 2333 

To giue in euidence. What then f What refts ? 2334 

Try what Repentance can. What can it notf 2335 

Yet what can it, when one cannot repent ? 2336 

Oh wretched ftate ! Oh bofome, blacke as death ! 2337 

Oh limed foule, that ftrugling to be free, 2338 

Art more ingag'd : Helpe Angels, make affay : 2339 

Bow ftubborne knees, and heart with firings of Steele, 2340 

Be foft as fmewes of the new-borne Babe, 2341 

All may be well. 2342 

Enter Hamlet. 2343 

Ham. Now might I do it pat, now he is praying, 2344 

And now He doo't, and fo he goes to Heauen, 2345 

And fo am I reueng'd : that would be fcann'd, 2346 

A Villaine killes my Father, and for that 234'7 

I his foule Sonne, do this fame Villaine fend 2348 

To heauen. Oh this is hyre and Sallery, not Reuenge. 2349 

He tooke my Father groffely, full of bread, 2350 

With all his Crimes broad blowne, as frefti as May, 2351 
And how his Audit ftands, who knowes, faue Heauen : 2352 

But in our circumftance and courfe of thought 2353 

'Tis heauie with him : and am I then reueng'd, 2354 

To take him in the purging of his Soule, 2355 

When he is fit and feafon'd for his palTage .' No. 2356 

Vp Sword, and know thou a more horrid hent 2357 

When he is drunke alleepe : or in his Rage, 2358 
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1481 Or in the inceftuous pleafure of his bed, 

1482 Or at fome a6l that hath no relifh 

1483 Of faluation in't, then trip him 

1484 That his heeles may kicke at heauen, 

1485 And fall as lowe as hel: my mother ftayes, 

i486 This phificke but prolongs thy weary dayes. exit Ham. 
2366 1487 King My wordes fly vp, my fmnes remaine below. 

1488 No King on earth is fafe, if Gods his foe. exit King. 

1489 Enter Queene and Corambis. 

1490 Cor. Madame, I heare yong Hamlet comming, 



1491 Tie Ihrowde my felfe behinde the Arras. exit Cor. 

1492 Queene Do fo my Lord. 

2375 1493 Ham. Mother, mother, O are you here.' 
2490 1494 How i'ft with you mother.' 



1495 Queene How i'ft with you? 

1496 Ham, I'le tell you, but firft weele make all fafe. 

1497 Queene Hamlet, thou haft thy father much offended. 

1498 Ham. Mother, you haue my father much offended. 



2384 1499 Queene How now boy.' 
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Or in th'inceftuous pleafure of his bed, 2359 

At gaming, fwearing, or about fome adle 2360 

That ha's no rellifli of Saluation in't, 2361 

Then trip him, that his heeles may kicke at Heauen, 2362 

And that his Soule may be as damn'd aud blacke 2363 

As Hell, whereto it goes. My Mother ftayes, 2364 

This Phyficke but prolongs thy fickly dayes. Exit. 2365 

King. My words flye vp, my thoughts remain below, 2366 

Words without thoughts, neuer to Heauen go. Exit. 2367 

Enter Queene and Polonius. 2368 

Pol. He will come ftraight : 2369 

Looke you lay home to him, 23'70 

Tell him his prankes haue been too broad to beare with, 2371 

And that your Grace hath fcree'nd, and ftoode betweene 2372 

Much heate, and him. He filence me e'ene heere : 2373 

Pray you be round with him. 2374 

Ham.within. Mother, mother, mother. 2375 

Qu. He warrant you, feare me not. 2376 

Withdraw, I heare him comming. 2377 

Enter Hamlet. 2378 

Ham. Now Mother, what's the matter } 2379 



Qu. Hamlet, thou haft thy Father much offended. 2380 

Ham. Mother, you haue my Father much offended. 2381 

Qu. Come, come, you anfwer with an idle tongue. 2382 

Ham. Go, go, you queftion with an idle tongue. 2383 

Qu. Why how now Hamlet f 2384 

Ham. Whats the matter now .' 2385 

Qu. Haue you forgot me .? 2386 

Ham. No by the Rood, not fo : 2387 

You are the Queene, your Husbands Brothers wife, 2388 

But would you were not fo. You are my Mother. 2389 
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2391 1500 Ham. How now mother ! come here, fit downe, for you 
1501 fhall heare me fpeake. 



1502 Queene What wilt thou doe? thou wilt not murder me ; 

1503 Helpe hoe. 

1504 Cor. Helpe for the Queene. 

2398 1505 Ham. I a Rat, dead for a Duckat. 

1506 Rafli intruding foole, farewell, 

1507 I tooke thee for thy better. 

1508 Queene Hamlet, what hafl thou done.? 



2403 1509 Ham. Not fo much harme, good mother, 

1510 As to kill a king, and marry with his brother. 

1511 Queene How ! kill a king ! 

2406 1512 Ham. I a King:nay fit you downe, and ere you part. 



1513 If you be made of penitrable ftuffe, 

1514 rie make your eyes looke downe into your heart, 

1515 And fee how horride there and blacke it fhews. (words.' 
2416 1516 Queene Hamlet, what mean'ft thou by thefe killing 
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Qu. Nay, then He fat thofe to you that can fpeake. 2390 

Ham. Come, come, and fit you downe, you fhall not 2391 

boudge : 2392 

You go not till I fet you vp a glaffe, 2393 

Where you may fee the inmoft part of you ? 2394 

Qu. What wilt thou do? thou wilt not murther me ? 2395 

Helpe, helpe, hoa. 2396 

Pol. What hoa, helpe, helpe, helpe. 2397 

Ham. How now, a Rat? dead for a Ducate, dead. 2398 



PoU Oh I am flaine. Killes Polon ius. 2399 

Qu. Oh me, what haft thou done ? 2400 

Ham. Nay I know not, is it the King ? 2401 

Qu. Oh what a rafti, and bloody deed is this ? 2402 

Ham. A bloody deed, almoft as bad good Mother, 2403 

As kill a King, and marrie with his Brother. 2404 

Qu. As kill a King ? 2405 

Ham. I Lady, 'twas my word, 2406 

Thou wretched, rafh, intruding foole farewell, 2407 

I tooke thee for thy Betters, take thy Fortune, 2408 

Thou find'ft to be too bufie, is fome danger. 2409 

Leaue wringing of your hands, peace, fit you downe, 24io 

And let me wring your heart, for fo I Ihall 24ii 

If it be made of penetrable ftuffe ; 2412 

If damned Cuftome haue not braz'd it fo, 2413 

That it is proofe and bulwarke againft Senfe. 2414 

Qu. What haue I done, that thou dar'ft wag thy tong, 2415 

In noife fo rude againft me ? 2416 

Ham. Such an Aft 2417 

That blurres the grace and blufh of Modeftie, 2418 

Cals Vertue Hypocrite, takes off the Rofe 2419 

From the faire forehead of an innocent loue, 2420 

And makes a blifter there. Makes marriage vowes 2421 

As falfe as Dicers Oathes. Oh fuch a deed, 2422 

As from the body of Contradtion pluckes 2423 
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2431 1517 Ham. Why this I meane, fee here, behold this pidure, 

1518 It is the portraiture, of your deceafed husband, 

1519 See here a face, to outface Mars himfelfe, 

1520 An eye, at which his foes did tremble at, 



3439 1521 A front wherin all vertues are fet downe 

1522 For to adorne a king, and guild his crown e, 

732 1523 Whofe heart went hand in hand euen with that vow, 

733 1524 He made to you in marriage, and he is dead. 

1525 Murdred, damnably murdred, this was your husband, 

2442 1526 Looke you now, here is your husband, 

1527 With a face like Vulcan. 

1528 A looke fit for a murder and a rape, 

1529 A dull dead hanging looke, and a hell - bred eie, 

1530 To affright children and amaze the world: 



1531 And this fame haue you left to change with this. 
2450 1532 What Diuell thus hath cofoned you at hob-man blinde.' 

1533 A ! haue you eyes and can you looke on him 

1534 That flew my father, and your deere husband, 

1535 To Hue in the inceftuous pleafure of his bed? 
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The very foule, and fweete Religion makes 2424 

A rapfidie of words. Heauens face doth glow, 2425 

Yea this folidity and compound mafTe, 2426 

With triftfull vifage as againft the doome, 2427 

Is thought-ficke at the ad. 2428 

Qu. Aye me ; what aft, that roares fo lowd, & thun- 2429 

ders in the Index. 2430 

Ham. Looke heere vpon this Pidlure, and on this, 2431 

The counterfet prefentment of two Brothers : 2432 

See what a grace was feated on his Brow, 2433 

Hyperions curies, the front of loue himfelfe, 2434 

An eye like Mars, to threaten or command 2435 

A Station, like the Herald Mercurie 2436 

New lighted on a heauen-kiffing hill : 2437 

A Combination, and a forme indeed, 2438 

Where euery God did feeme to fet his Scale, 2439 

To giue the world affurance of a man. 2440 



This was your Husband. Looke you now what followes. 2441 

Heere is your Husband, like a Mildew'd eare 2442 

Blafting his wholfom breath. Haue you eyes t 2443 

Could you on this faire Mountaine leaue to feed, 2444 

And batten on this Moore .^ Ha.' Haue you eyes.' 2445 

You cannot call it Loue : For at your age, 2446 

The hey-day in the blood is tame, it's humble, 2447 
And waites vpon the ludgement : and what ludgement 2448 

Would ftep from this, to this .' What diuell was't, 2449 

That thus hath coufend you at hoodman-blinde t 2450 

Shame! where is thy Blufh.' Rebellious Hell, 2451 

If thou canft mutine in a Matrons bones, 2452 

To flaming youth, let Vertue be as waxe, 2453 

And melt in her owne fire. Proclaime no Ihame, 2454 

When the compulfiue Ardure giues the charge, 2455 

Since Froft it felfe, as aftiuely doth burne, 2456 

As Reafon panders Will. 2457 
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2458 1535 Queene O Hamlet, fpeake no more. 



1537 Ham. To leaue him that bare a Monarkes minde, 

1538 For a king of clowts, of very fhreads. 

1539 Queene Sweete Hamlet ceafe. 

1540 Ham. Nay but ftill to perfift and dwell in finne, 

1541 To fweate vnder the yoke of infamie, 

1542 To make increafe of fhame, to feale damnation. 

2466 1543 Queene Hamlet, no more. 



2447 1544 Ham. Why appetite with you is in the waine, 

1545 Your blood runnes backeward now from whence it came, 

1546 Who'le chide bote blood within a Virgins heart, 

1547 When luft Ihall dwell within a matrons breaft? 



1548 Queene Hamlet, thou cleaues my heart in twaine. 

1549 Ham. O throw away the worfer part of it, and keepe the 

1550 better. 

2476 1551 Enter the ghost in his night gowne. 



2478 1552 Saue me, faue me, you gratious 

1553 Powers aboue, and houer ouer mee, 

1554 With your celeftiall wings. 

2481 1555 Doe you not come your tardy fonne to chide, 

1556 That I thus long haue let reuenge flippe by.' 

1557 O do not glare with lookes fo pittifull.' 

1558 Left that my heart of ftone yeelde to compaffion, 

1559 And euery part that fliould affift reuenge, 

1560 Forgoe their proper powers, and fall to pitty. 
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Qu. Hamlet, fpeake no more. 2458 

Thou turn'ft mine eyes into my very foule, 2459 

And there I fee.fuch blacke and grained fpots, 2460 

As will not leaue their Tin6l. 2461 



Ham. Nay, but to Hue 2462 

In the ranke fweat of an enfeamed bed, 2463 

Stew'd in Corruption ; honying and making loue 2464 

Ouer the nafty Stye. 2465 

Qu. Oh fpeake to me, no more, 2466 

Thefe words like Daggers enter in mine eares. 2467 

No more fweet Hamlet. 2468 

Ham. A Murderer, and a Villaine : 2469 

A Slaue, that is not twentieth patt the tythe 2470 

Of your precedent Lord. A vice of Kings, 2471 

A Cutpurfe of the Empire and the Rule. 2472 

That from a fhelfe, the precious Diadem ftole, 2473 

And put it in his Pocket. 2474 

Qu. No more. 2475 



Enter Ghojl. 2476 

Ham. A King of fhreds and patches. 2477 

Saue me ; and houer o're me with your wings 2478 

You heauenly Guards. What would you gracious figure } 2479 

Qu. Alas he's mad. 2480 

Ham. Do you not come your tardy Sonne to chide, 2481 

That laps't in Time and Paffion, lets go by 2482 

Th'important adling of your dread command .' Oh fay. 2483 
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2484 1561 Ghojl Hamlet, I once againe appeare to thee, 

1562 To put thee in remembrance of my death: 

1563 Doe not negleft, nor long time put it off. 

1564 But I perceiue by thy diftrafted lookes, 

2486 1565 Thy mother's fearefull, and fhe ftands amazde: 



1566 Speake to her Hamlet, for her fex is weake, 

1567 Comfort thy mother, Hamlet, thinke on me. 
2490 1568 Ham. How i'ft with you Lady.? 

1569 Queene Nay, how i'ft with you 

1570 That thus you bend your eyes on vacancie, 

2493 1571 And holde difcourfe with nothing but with ayre.' 



2509 1572 Ham. Why doe you nothing heare? 

1573 Queene Not I. 

1574 Ham. Nor doe you nothing fee.-" 

1575 Queene No neither. (habite 

1576 Ham. No, why fee the king my father, my father, in the 
2500 1577 As he lined, looke you how pale he lookes, 

1578 See how he fteales away out of the Portall, 
2511 1579 Looke, there he goes. exit ghoJl. 

1580 Queene Alas, it is the weakenelTe of thy braine, 

1581 Which makes thy tongue to blazon thy hearts griefe; 
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Ghojl. Do not forget: this Vifitation 2484 

Is but to whet thy almoft blunted purpofe. 2485 



But looke, Amazement on thy Mother fits; 2486 

ftep betweene her, and her fighting Soule, 2487 

Conceit in weakefl: bodies, fl:rongeft workes. 2488 

Speake to her Hamlet. 2489 

Ham. How is it with you Lady? 2490 

Qu, Alas, how is't with you ? 2491 

That you bend your eye on vacancie, 2492 

And with their corporall ayre do hold difcourfe. 2493 

Forth at your eyes, your fpirits wildely peepe, 2494 

And as the fleeping Soldiours in th'Alarme, 2495 

Your bedded haire, like life in excrements, 2496 

Start vp, and fliand an end , Oh gentle Sonne, 2497 

Vpon the heate and flame of thy difl:emper 2498 

Sprinkle coole patience. Whereon do you looke ? 2499 

Ham. On him, on him : look you how pale he glares, 2500 

His forme and caufe conioyn'd, preaching to flones, 2501 

Would make them capeable. Do not looke vpon me, 2502 

Leaft with this pitteous aftion you conuert 2503 

My fterne effe6ls : then what I haue to do, 2504 

Will want true colour ; teares perchance for blood. 2505 

Qu. To who do you fpeake this .' 2506 

Ham. Do you fee nothing there .' 2507 

Qu. Nothing at all, yet all that is I fee. 2508 

Ham. Nor did you nothing heare } 2509 

Qu. No, nothing but our felues. 2510 

Ham. Why look you there: looke how it fleals away : 2511 

My Father in his habite, as he lined, 2512 

Looke where he goes euen now out at the Portall. Exit. 2513 

Qu. This is the very coynage of your Braine, 2514 

This bodileffe Creation extafie is very cunning in. 2515 
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1582 But as I haue a foule, I fweare by heauen, 

1583 I neuer knew of this moft horride murder: 

1584 But Hamlet, this is onely fantafie, 

1585 And for my loue forget thefe idle fits. 

2517 1586 Ham. Idle, no mother, my pulfe doth beate like yours, 

1587 It is not madneffe that polTeffeth Hamlet. 



1588 O mother, if euer you did my deare father loue, 

2537 1589 Forbeare the adulterous bed to night, 

1590 And win your felfe by little as you may, 

1591 In time it may be you wil lothe him quite: 
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Ham. Extafie? 2516 

My Pulfe as yours doth temperately keepe time, 2517 
And makes as healthfull Muficke. It is not madnefle 2518 

That I haue vttered ; bring me to the Teft 2519 

And I the matter will re-word : which madneffe 2520 

Would gamboll from. Mother, for loue of Grace, 2521 

Lay not a flattering Vnftion to your foule, 2522 

That not your trefpafle, but my madneffe fpeakes : 2523 

It will but skin and filme the Vlcerous place, 2524 

Whil'ft ranke Corruption mining all within, 2525 

Infefts vnfeene. Confeffe your felfe to Heauen, 2526 

Repent what's paft, auoyd what is to come, 2527 

And do not fpred the Compoft or the Weedes, 2528 

To make them ranke. Forgiue me this my Vertue, 2529 

For in the fatneffe of this purfie times, 2530 

Vertue it felfe, of Vice muil pardon begge, 2531 

Yea courb, and woe, for leaue to do him good. 2532 

Qu. Oh Hamlet, 2533 

Thou haft cleft my heart in twaine. 2534 

Ham. O throw away the worfer part of it, 2535 

And liue the purer with the other halfe. 2536 

Good night, but go not to mine Vnkles bed, 2537 
Affume a Vertue, if you haue it not, refraine to night, 2538 

And that Ihall lend a kinde of eafmefTe 2539 

To the next abflinence. Once more goodnight, 2540 

And when you are defirous to be bleft, 2541 

He bleffmg begge of you. For this fame Lord, 2542 

I do repent : but heauen hath pleas'd it fo, 2543 

To punifh me with this, and this with me, 2544 

That I muft be their Scourge and Minifber. 2545 

I will beftow him, and will anfwer well 2546 

The death I gaue him : fo againe, good night. 2547 
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2558 1592 And mother, but affift mee in reuenge, 
2559 1593 And in his death your infamy fhall die. 



2567 1594 Queene Hamlet, I vow by that maiefty, 

1595 That knowes our thoughts, and lookes into our hearts, 

1596 I will conceale, confent, and doe my beft, 

1597 What ftratagem foe're thou flialt deuife. 



2575 1598 Ham. It is enough, mother good night: 

1599 Come fir, I'le prouide for you a graue, 

1600 Who was in life a foolifh prating knaue. 



2579 1601 Exit Hamlet with the dead body. 

1602 Enter the King and Lordes. 
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I mufb be cruell, onely to be kinde; 2548 

Thus bad begins, and worfe remaines behinde. 2549 

Qu. What fhall I do? 2550 

Ham. Not this by no meanes that I bid you do : 2551 

Let the blunt King tempt you againe to bed, 2552 

Pinch Wanton on your cheeke, call you his Moufe, 2553 

And let him for a paire of reechie kiffes, 2554 

Or padling in your necke with his damn'd Fingers, 2555 

Make you to rauell all this matter out, 2556 

That I effentially am not in madneffe, 2557 

But made in craft. 'Twere good you let him know, 2558 

For who that's but a Queene, faire, fober, wife, 2559 

Would from a Paddocke, from a Bat, a Gibbe, 2560 

Such deere concernings hide, Who would do fo, 2561 

No in defpight of Senfe and Secrecie, 2562 

Vnpegge the Basket on the houfes top : 2563 

Let the Birds flye, and like the famous Ape 2564 

To try Conclufions in the Basket, creepe 2565 

And breake your owne necke downe. 2566 

Qu. Be thou affur'd, if words be made of breath, 2567 

And breath of life : I haue no life to breath 2568 

What thou haft faide to me. 2569 

Ham. I muft to England, you know that "i 2570 

Qu. Alacke I had forgot : 'Tis fo concluded on. 2571 

Ham. This man fhall fet me packing : 2572 

He lugge the Guts into the Neighbor roome, 2573 

Mother goodnight. Indeede this Counfellor 2574 

Is now moft ftill, moft fecret, and moll graue, 2575 

Who was in life, a foolilh prating Knaue. 2576 

Come fir, to draw toward an end with you. 2577 

Good night Mother. 2578 

Exit Hamlet tugging in Polonius. 2579 

Enter King. 2580 

King. There's matters in thefe fighes. 2581 

Thefe profound heaues 2582 
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1603 King Now Gertred, what fayes our fonne, how doe you 

2586 1604 finde him? 

258*7 1605 Queene Alas my lord, as raging as the fea: 

1606 Whenas he came, I firft befpake him faire, 

1607 But then he throwes and toffes me about, 

1608 As one forgetting that I was his mother: 

1609 At laft I call'd for help : and as I cried, Corambis 

1610 Call'd, which Hamlet no fooner heard, but whips me 

161 1 Out his rapier, and cries, a Rat, a Rat, and in his rage 
2592 1612 The good olde man he killes. ^ • 



2595 1613 King' Why this his madnelTe will vndoe our flate. 
1614 Lordes goe to him, inquire the body out. 



1615 Gil. We will my Lord. Exeunt Lordes. 



2611 i6i5 King Gertred, your fonne fhall prefently to England, 

1617 His fhipping is already furnifhed, 

1618 And we haue fent by Roffencrafi and Gilderstone, 

1619 Our letters to our deare brother of England, 

1620 For Hamlets welfare and his happineffe: 

1621 Happly the aire and climate of the Country 
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You. muft tranflate ; Tis fit we vnderftand them. 2583 

Where is your Sonne ? 2584 

Qu. Ah my good Lord, what haue I feene to night ? 2585 

King, "^hz-t Gertrude} How do's I/amlet? 2586 

Qu. Mad as the Seas, and winde, when both contend 2587 

Which is the Mightier, in his lawleffe fit 2588 



Behinde the Arras, hearing fomething fliirre, 2589 

He whips his Rapier out, and cries a Rat, a Rat, 2590 

And in his brainilh apprehenfion killes 2591 

The vnfeene good old man. 2592 

King. Oh heauy deed : 2593 

It had bin fo with vs had we beene there : 2594 

His Liberty is full of threats to all, 2595 

To you your felfe, to vs, to euery one. 2596 

Alas, how fliall this bloody deede be anfwered f 2597 

It will be laide to vs, whofe prouidence 2598 

Should haue kept fhort, reftrain'd, and out of haunt, 2599 

This mad yong man. But fo much was our loue, 2600 

We would not vnderftand what was mofl fit, 2601 

But like the Owner of a foule difeafe, 2602 

To keepe it from divulging, let's it feede 2603 

Euen on the pith of life. Where is he gone ? 2604 

Qu. To draw apart the body he hath kild, 2605 

O're whom his very madnefTe like fome Oare 2606 

Among a Minerall of Mettels bafe 2607 

Shewes it felfe pure. He weepes for what is done. 2608 

King. Oh Gertrude, come away ; 2609 

The Sun no fooner fhall the Mountaines touch, 2610 

But we will fhip him hence, and this vilde deed, 2611 

We mull with all our Maiefty and Skill 2612 
Both countenance, and excufe. Enter Rof.& Guild. 2613 
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1622 May pleafe him better than his natiue home: 

1623 See where he comes. 
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Ho Guildenjlern : 2614 

Friends both go ioyne you with fome further ayde : 2615 

Hamlet in madneffe hath Polonius flaine, 2616 

And from his Mother Cloffets hath he drag'd him. 2617 

Go feeke him out, fpeake faire, and bring the body 2618 

Into the Chappell. I pray you haft in this. Exit Gent. 2619 

Come Gertrude, wee'l call vp our wifeft friends, 2620 

To let them know both what we meane to do, 2621 

And what's vntimely done. Oh come away, 2622 

My foule is full of difcord and difmay. Exeunt. 2623 

Enter Hamlet. 2624 

Ham. Safely flowed. 2625 

Gentlemen within. Hamlet, Lord Hamlet. 2626 

Ham. What noife.'' Who cals on Hamlet ? 2627 

Oh heere they come. Enter Rof. and Guildenjlerne. 2628 

Ro. What haue you done my Lord with the dead body .' 2629 

Ham. Compounded it with duft, whereto 'tis Kinne. 2630 

Rojin. Tell vs where 'tis, that we may take it thence, 2631 

And beare it to the Chappell. 2632 

Ham. Do not beleeue it. 2633 

Rofin. Beleeue what .? 2634 

Ham. That I can keepe your counf ell, and not mine 2635 

owne. Befides, to be demanded of a Spundge, what re- 2636 

plication fliould be made by the Sonne of a King* 2637 

Rofin. Take you me for a Spundge, my Lord ? 2638 

Ham. I fir, that fokes vp the Kings Countenance, his 2639 

Rewards, his Authorities (but fuch Officers do the King 2640 

beft feruice in the end. He keepes them like an Ape in 2641 

the corner of his iaw, firft mouth'd to be lafl fwallowed, 2642 

when he needes what you haue glean' d, it is but fquee- 2643 

zing you, and Spundge you fhall be dry againe. 2644 

Rofin. I vnderfland you not my Lord. 2645 

Ham. I am glad of it : a knauifh fpeech fleepes in a 2646 

foolilh eare. 2647 

Rofin. My Lord, you muft tell vs where the body is, 2648 

and go with vs to the King. 2649 
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2675 1624 Enter Hamlet and the Lordes. 

1625 Gil. My lord, we can by no meanes 

1626 Know of him where the body is. 

2676 1627 King Now fonne Hamlet, where is this dead body? 



2679 1628 Ham. At fupper, not where he is eating, but 

1629 Where he is eaten, a certaine company of politicke wormes 

1630 are euen now at him. 

1631 Father, your fatte King, and your leane Beggar 
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Ham. The body is with the King, but the King is not 2650 

with the body. The King, is a thing 2651 

Guild. A thing my Lord ? 2652 

Ham. Of nothing : bring me to him, hide Fox, and all 2653 

after. Exeunt 2654 

Enter King. 2655 

King. I haue fent to feeke him, and to find the bodie : 2656 

How dangerous is it that this man goes loofe : 2657 

Yet muft not we put the ftrong Law on him : 2658 

Hee's loued of the diftrafted multitude, 2659 

Who like not in their iudgement, but their eyes : 2660 

And where 'tis fo, th' Offenders fcourge is weigh'd 2661 

But neerer the offence : to beare all fmooth, and euen, 2662 

This fodaine fending him away, muft feeme 2663 

Deliberate paufe, difeafes defperate growne, 2664 

By defperate appliance are releeued, 2665 

Or not at all. Enter Rojincrane. 2666 

How now.' What hath befalne .' . 2667 

Rojin. Where the dead body is beftow'd my Lord, 2668 

We cannot get from him. 2669 

King. But where is he ? 2670 

RoJin. Without my Lord, guarded to know your 2671 

pleafure. 2672 

King. Bring him before vs. 2673 

Rofin. Hoa, Guildenjlerne? Bring in my Lord. 2674 

Ente? Hamlet and Guildenjlerne. 2675 



King, Now Hamlet, where's Polonius ? 2676 

Ham. At Supper. 2677 

King. At Supper.? Where 1 2678 

Ham.Not where he eats, but where he is eaten, a cer- 2679 

taine conuocation of wormes are e'ne at him. Your worm 2680 

is your onely Emperor for diet. We fat all creatures elfe 2681 

to fat vs, and we fat our felfe for Magots. Your fat King, 2682 
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2683 1632 Are but variable feruices, two difhes to one mefle: 

1633 Locke you, a man may fifh with that worme 

1634 That hath eaten of a King, 

1635 And a Beggar eate that fifh, 

1636 Which that worme hath caught 
2685 1637 King What of this? 

2686 1638 Ham. Nothing father, but to tell you, how a King 

1639 May go a progreffe through the guttes of a Beggar. 

1640 King But fonne Hamlet, where is this body? 

1641 Ham. In heau'n, if you chance to mifTe him there, 

1642 Father, you had beft looke in the other partes below 

1643 For him, aud if you cannot finde him there, 

1644 You may chance to nofe him as you go vp the lobby. 
2693 1645 Ki?ig Make hafte and finde him out. 

1646 Ham. Nay doe you heare? do not make too much hafte, 

1647 rie warrant you hee'le ftay till you come. 

1648 King Well fonne Hamlet, we in care of you:but fpecially 

1649 in tender preferuation of your health, 

1650 The which we price euen as our proper felfe, 

1651 It is our minde you forthwith goe for England, 

1652 The winde iits faire, you fhall aboorde to night, 

2700 1653 Lord Roffencraft and Gilderstone Ihall goe along with you. 



1654 Ham. O with all my heart:farewel mother. 
2708 1655 King Your louing father, Hamlet. 

1656 Ham,. My mother I fay :you married my mother, 

1657 My mother is your wife, man and wife is one flelh, 

1658 And fo(my m other) farewehf or England hoe. 

1659 exeunt all but the king. 

1660 king Gertred, leaue me, 

1661 And take your leaue of Hamlet, 
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and your leane Begger is but variable feruice to difhes, 2683 
but to one Table that's the end. 2684 



King. What doft thou meane by this ? 2685 

Ham. Nothing but to ihew you how a King may go 2686 

a Progreffe through the guts of a Begger. 2687 

King. Where is Polonius. 2688 

Ham. In heauen, fend thither to fee. If your Meffen- 2689 

ger finde him not there, feeke him i'th other place your 2690 

felfe : but indeed, if you finde him not this moneth, you 2691 

Ihall nofe him as you go vp the ftaires into the Lobby. 2692 

King. Go feeke him there. 2693 

Ham. He will ftay till ye come. 2694 

K. Hamlet, this deed of thine, for thine efpecial fafety 2695 

Which we do tender, as we deerely greeue 2696 

For that which thou haft done, muft fend thee hence 2697 

With fierie Quickneffe. Therefore prepare thy felfe, 2698 

The Barke is readie, and the winde at helpe, 2699 

Th'Affociates tend, and euery thing at bent 2700 

For England. 2701 

Ham. For England } 2702 

King. I Hamlet. 2703 

Ham. Good. 2704 

King. So is it, if thou knew'ft our purpofes. 2705 

Ham. I fee a Cherube that fee's him : but come, for 2706 

England. Farewell deere Mother. 2707 

King. Thy louing Father Hamlet. 2708 

Hamlet. My Mother : Father and Mother is man and 2709 

wife : man & wife is one flefh, and fo my mother. Come, 2710 

for England. Exit 2711 

King. Follow him at foote, 2712 

Tempt him with fpeed aboord : 2713 
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1662 To England is he gone, ne're to returne: 



1663 Our Letters are vnto the King of England, 

1664 That on the fight of them, on his allegeance, 

1665 He prefently without demaunding why, 

1666 That Hamlet loofe his head, for he muft die, 

1667 There's more in him than fhallow eyes can fee: 

2727 1668 He once being dead, why then our ftate is free. exit. 

1669 Enter Fortenbrajfe, Drumme and Souldiers. 

2729 1670 Fort. Captaine, from vs goe greete 

1671 The king of Denmarke: 

1672 Tell him that Fortenbrajfe nephew to old Norway, 

1673 Craues a free paffe and condu6l ouer his land, 

1674 According to the Articles agreed on: 

2732 1675 You know our Randevous, goe march away, exeunt all. 



1676 enter King and Queene. 

1677 King Hamlet is fhip't for England, fare him well, 

1678 I hope to heare good newes from thence ere long, 

1679 If euery thing fall out to our content, 

1680 As I doe make no doubt but fo it fhall. 

1681 Queene God grant it may, heau'ns keep my Hamlet fafe: 
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Delay it not, He haue him hence to night, 2714 

Away, for euery thing is Seal'd and done 2715 

That elfe leanes on th' Affaire, pray you make haft. 2716 

And England, if my loue thou holdft at ought, 2717 

As my great power thereof may giue thee fenfe, 2718 

Since yet thy Cicatrice lookes raw and red 2719 

After the Danifh Sword, and thy free awe 2720 

Payes homage to vs ; thou maift not coldly fet 2721 

Our Soueraigne Proceffe, which imports at full 2722 

By Letters coniuring to that effefl 2723 

The prefent death of Hamlet. Do it England, 2724 

For like the Hefticke in my bT9od he rages, 2725 

And thou muft cure me : Till I know 'tis done, 2726 
How ere my happes, my ioyes were ne're begun. Exit 2'J2'1 

Enter Fortinbras with an Armie. 2728 

For. Go Captaine, from me greet the Danifh King, 2729 

Tell him that by his licenfe, Fortinbras 2730 

Claimes the conueyance of a promis'd March 2731 

Ouer his Kingdome. You know the Rendeuous : 2732 

If that his Maiefty would ought with vs, 2733 

We fliall expreffe our dutie in his eye, 2734 

And let him know fo. 2735 

Cap. I will doo't, my Lord. 2736 
For. Go fafely on. Exit. 2737 
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1682 But this mifchance of olde Corambis death, 

1683 Hath pierfed fo the yong Ofeliaes heart, 

1684 That fhe, poore maide, is quite bereft her wittes. 

1685 King Alas deere heart! And on the other fide, 

1686 We vnderftand her brother's come from France, 

1687 And he hath halfe the heart of all our Land, 

1688 And hardly hee'le forget his fathers death, 
i68g Vnleffe by fome meanes he be pacified. 



2760 1690 Qu. O fee where the yong Ofelia is! 

1691 Enter Ofelia playing on a Lute, and her haire 

1692 downe finging. 
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Enter Queene and Horatio. 2738 

Qu. I will not fpeake with her. 2739 

Hor. She is importunate, indeed diftraft, her moode 2740 

will needs be pittied. 2741 

Qu^ What would fhe haue ? 2742 

Hor. She fpeakes much of her Father; faies Ihe heares 2743 

There's trickes i'th'world, and hems, and beats her heart, 2744 

Spumes enuioufly at Strawes, fpeakes things in doubt, 2745 

That carry but halfe fenfe : Her fpeech is nothing, 2746 

Yet the vnfhaped vfe of it doth moue 2747 

The hearers to Colleftion ; they ayme at it, 2748 

And botch the words vp fit to their owne thoughts, 2749 

Which as her winkes, and nods, and geftures yeeld them, 2750 

Indeed would make one thinke there would be though t, 2751 

Though nothing fure, yet much vnhappily. 2752 

Qu. 'Twere good fhe were fpoken with, 2753 

For fhe may ftrew dangerous coniedfures 2754 

In ill breeding minds. Let her come in. 2755 

To my ficke foule(as finnes true Nature is) 2756 

Each toy feemes Prologue, to fome great amiffe, 2757 

So full of Artleffe iealoufie is guilt, 2758 

It fpill's it felfe, in fearing to be fpilt. 2759 



Enter Ophelia dijlra£led. 2760 

Ophe, Where is the beauteous Maiefty of Denmark. 2761 
Qu. How now Ophelia? 2762 
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2763 1693 Ofelia How fhould I your true loue know 

1694 From another man? 

1695 By his cockle hatte, and his ftaffe, 

1696 And his fandall fhoone. 



2772 1697 White his fhrowde as mountaine fnowe, 

1698 Larded with fweete flowers, 

1699 That bewept to the graue did not goe 

1700 With true louers fliowers: 

2767 1701 He is dead and gone Lady, he is dead and gone, 

1702 At his head a graffe greene turffe, 

1703 At his heeles a ftone. 

2777 1704 king How i'fl with you fweete Ofelia? 
1705 Ofelia Well God yeeld you. 
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Ophe. How (honld I your true loue know from another onet 2763 

By his Cockle hat andfiaffe, and his Sandal fhoone. 2764 

Qu. Alas fweet Lady: what imports this Song ? 2765 

Ophe. Say you? Nay pray you marke. 2766 

He is dead and gone Lady, he is dead and gone, 2767 

At his head a graffe-greene Turfe, at his heeles aftone. 2768 

Enter King. 2769 

Qu Nay but Ophelia. 2770 

Ophe. Pray you marke. 2771 

White his Shrow'd as the Mountaine Snow. 2772 

Qu. Alas, looke heere my Lord. 2773 

Ophe. Larded with fweet flowers : 2114: 

Which bewept to the graue did not go, 2775 

With true-loue fhowres. 2776 



King. How do ye, pretty Lady 1 2777 

Ophe. Well, God dil'd you. They fay the Owle was 2778 

a Bakers daughter. Lord, wee know what we are, but 2779 

know not what we may be. God be at your Table. 2780 

King. Conceit vpon her Father. 2781 

Ophe. Pray you let's haue no words of this: but when 2782 

they aske you what it meanes, fay you this : 2783 

To morrow is S. Valentines day, all in the morning hetime, 2784 

And I a Maid at your Window, to be your Valentine. 2785 

Then vp he rofe, &• don' d his clothes, &■ dupt the chamber dore, 2786 

Let in the Maid, that out a Maid, neuer departed more. 2787 

King. Pretty Ophelia. 2788 

(?/-4^.Indeed la.' without an oath He make an end ont. 2789 

By gis, and by S. Charity, 2790 

Alacke, and fie for fJtame : 2791 

Yang men wil doo't, if they come too't, 2792 

By Cocke they are too blame. 2793 
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2800 1706 It grieues me to fee how they laid him in the cold ground 

1707 I could not chufe but weepe: 

1708 And will he not come againe ? 

1709 And will he not come againe? 

1710 No, no, hee's gone, and we call awaymone, 

1711 And he neuer will come againe. 
2939 1712 His beard as white as fnowe: 

1713 All flaxen was his pole, 

1714 He is dead, he is gone, 

1715 And we cafb away moane: 

1716 God a mercy on his foule. 

2943 1717 And of all chriften foules I pray God. 

1 1718 God be with you Ladies, God be with you. exit Ofelia. 



1719 king A pretty wretch! this is a change indeede: 

1720 O Time, how fwiftly runnes our ioyes away? 

1721 Content on earth was neuer certaine bred, 

1722 To day we laugh and Hue, to morrow dead. 
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Quoth Jhe before you tumbled me, 2794 

You promts' d me to Wed : 2795 

So would I ha done by yonder Sunne, 2796 

And thou hadfl not come to my bed. 2797 

King. How long hath Ihe bin this? 2798 

Ophe. I hope all will be well. We muft bee patient, 2799 

but I cannot choofe but weepe, to thinke they Ihould 2800 

lay him i'th'cold ground : My b rother fhall knowe of it, 2801 

and fo I thanke you for your good counfell. Come, my 2802 



Coach : Goodnight Ladies : Goodnight fweet Ladies 

Goodnight, goodnight Exit, 2804 

King. Follow her clofe, 2£05 

Giue her good watch I pray you : 2806 

Oh this is the poyfon of deepe greefe, it fprings 2807 

All from her Fathers death. Oh Gertrude, Gertrude, 2808 

When forrowes comes, they come not fmgle fpies, 2809 

But in Battaliaes. Firft, her Father flaine, 2810 

Next your Sonne gone, and he moft violent Author 2811 

Of his owne iuft remoue : the people muddied, 2812 

Thicke and vnwholfome in their thoughts, and whifpers 2813 

For good Polonius death ; and we haue done but greenly 2814 

In hugger mugger to interre him. Poore Ophelia 2815 

Diuided from her felfe, and her faire Judgement, 2816 

Without the which we are Pidlures, or meere Beafts. 2817 

Laft, and as much containing as all thefe, 2818 

Her Brother is in fecret come from France, 2819 
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2829 1723 How now, what noyfe is that? 



2845 1724 A noyfe within. enter Leartes. 



2851 1725 Lear. Stay there vntill I come, 

1726 O thou vilde king, giue me my father: 
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Keepes on his wonder, keepes himfelfe in clouds, 2820 

And wants not Buzzers to infe<5i his eare 2821 

With peftilent Speeches of his Fathers death, 2822 

Where in neceffitie of matter Beggard, 2823 

Will nothing fticke our perfons to Arraigne 2824 

In eare and eare. O my deere Gertrude, this, 2825 

Like to a murdering Peece in many places, 2826 
Giues me fuperfluous death. A Noije within, 2827 

Enter a Mejfenger. 2828 

Qu. Alacke, what noyfe is this ? 2829 

King. Where are my Switzers ? 2830 

Let them guard the doore. What is the matter ? 2831 

Me/. Saue your felfe, my Lord. 2832 

The Ocean ( ouer-peering of his Lift) 2833 

Eates not the Flats with more impittious hafte 2834 

Then young Laertes, in a Riotous head, 2835 

Ore-beares your Officers, the rabble call him Lord, 2836 

And as the world were now but to begin, 2837 

Antiquity forgot, Cuftome not knowne, 2838 

The Ratifiers and props oi euery word, 2839 

They cry choofe we ? Laertes fhall be King, 2840 

Caps, hands, and tongues, applaud it to the clouds, 2841 

Laertes fhall be King, Laertes King. 2842 

Qu. How cheerefully on the falfe Traile they cry, 2843 

Oh this is Counter you falfe Danifh Dogges, 2844 

Noife within. Enter Laertes. 2845 

King. The doores are broke. 2846 

Laer. Where is the King, firs.' Stand you all without. 2847 

All. No, let's come in. 2848 

Laer. I pray you giue me leaue. 2849 

Al We will, we will. 2850 

Laer. I thanke you : Keepe the doore. 2851 

Oh thou vilde King, giue me my Father. 2852 

Qu. Calmely good Laertes. 2853 

Laer. That drop of blood, that calme s 2854 
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1727 Speake, fay, where's my father? 

2868 1728 king Dead. 

1729 Lear. Who hath murdred himPfpeake, i'le not 

1730 Be juggled with, for he is murdred. 

1731 Queene True, but not by him. 

2871 1732 Lear. By whome, by heau'n I'le be refolued. 



2861 1733 king Let him goe Gertred, away, I feare him not, 
2862 1734 There's fuch diuinitie doth wall a king, 

1735 That treafon dares not looke on. 

1736 Let him goe Gertred, that your father is murdred, 

1737 T'is true, and we moll fory for it 

1738 Being the chiefeft piller of our ftate: 

1739 Therefore will you like a mofl defperate gamfter. 
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Proclaimes me Baftard : 2855 

Cries Cuckold to my Father, brands the Harlot 2856 

Euan heere betweene the chafte vnfmirched brow 2857 

Of my true Mother. 2858 

King. What is the caufe Laertes, 2859 

That thy Rebellion lookes fo Gyant-like? 2860 

Let him go Gertrude : Do not feare our perfon : 2861 

There's fuch Diuinity doth hedge a King, 2862 

That Treafon can but peepe to what it would, 2863 

Afts little of his will. Tell me Laertes, 2864 

Why thou art thus Incenft ? Let him go Gertrude. 2865 

Speake man. 2866 

Laer. Where's my Father f 2867 

King. Dead. 2868 



Qu, But not by him. 2869 

King. Let him demand his fill. 2870 

Laer. How came he dead 1 He not be luggel'd with. 2871 

To hell Allegeance : Vowes, to the blackeft diuell. 2872 

Confcience and Grace, to the profoundeft Pit. 2873 

I dare Damnation : to this point I ftand, 2874 

That both the worlds I giue to negligence, 2875 

Let come what comes : onely He be reueng'd 2876 

Moft throughly for my Father. 2877 

King. Who fhall ftay you .? 2878 

Laer. My Will, not all the world, 2879 

And for my meanes, He husband them fo well, 288O 

They ihall go farre with little. 2881 



King. Good Laertes : 2882 

If you defire to know the certaintie 2883 

Of your deere Fathers death, if writ in your reuenge, 2884 
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1740 Swoop-ftake-like, draw at friend, and foe, and all? 



2889 1741 Lear. To his good friends thus wide Fie ope mine arms, 

1742 And locke them in my hart, but to his foes, 

1743 I will no reconcilement but by bloud. 

1744 king Why now you fpeake like a moft louing fonne: 



1745 And that in foule we forrow for for his death, 

1746 Your felfe ere long fhall be a witneffe, 

1747 Meane while be patient, and content your felfe. 

2899 1748 Enter Ofelia as before. 

1749 Lear. Who's this, Ofelia? O my deere fifter ! 



2906 1750 I'ft poffible a yong maides life, 

1751 Should be as mortall as an olde mans fawe? 



1752 O heau'ns themfelues ! how now Ofelia? 
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That Soop-ftake you will draw both Friend and Foe, 2885 

Winner and Loofer. 2886 

Laer. None but his Enemies. 2887 

King. Will you know them then. 2888 
La. To his good Friends, thus wide He ope my Armes : 2889 

And like the kinde Life-rend'ring Politician, 2890 

Repaft them with my blood. 2891 

King. Why now you fpeake 2892 

Like a good Childe, and a true Gentleman. 2893 

That I am guiltleffe of your Fathers death, 2894 

And am moft fenfible in greefe for it, 2895 

It fhall as leuell to your Judgement pierce 2896 

As day do's to your eye. 2897 
A noife within. Let her come in. 2898 

Enter Ophelia. 2899 

Laer. Mow now.? what noife is that .' 2900 
Oh heate drie vp my Braines, teares feuen times fait, 2901 

Burne out the Sence and Vertue of mine eye. 2902 

By Heauen, thy madneffe fhall be payed by waight, 2903 

Till our Scale turnes the beame. Oh Rofe of May, 2904 

Deere Maid, kinde Sifter, fweet Ophelia : 2905 

Oh Heauens, is't pofTible, a yong Maids wits, 2906 

Should be as mortall as an old mans life? 2907 

Nature is fine in Loue, and where 'tis fine, 2908 

It fends fome precious inftance of it felfe 2909 

After the thing it loues, 2910 

Ophe. They bore him bare fad d on the Beer, 2911 

Hey non nony, nony, hey nony : 2912 

And on his graue raines many a teare, 2913 

Fare you well my Doue. 2914 

Laer. Had'ft thou thy wits, and did'ft perfwade Re- 2915 

uenge, it could not moue thus. 2916 

Ophe. You muft fmg downe a-downe, and you call 2917 

him a-downe-a. Oh, how the wheele becomes it .' It is 2918 

the falfe Steward that ftole his matters daughter. 2919 
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1753 Ofel. Wei God a mercy, I a bin gathering of floures: 

1754 Here, here is rew for you, 

1755 You may call it hearb a grace a Sundayes, 

1756 Heere's fome for me too : you muft weare your rew 

1757 With a difference, there's a dazie. 
2921 1758 Here Loue, there's rofemary for you 

1759 For remembrance : I pray Loue remember ; 

2922 1760 And there's panfey fot thoughts. 

2924 1761 Lear. A document in madnes, thoughts, remembrance: 

1762 O God, O God ! 

1763 Ofelia. There is fennell for you, I would a giu'n you 



1764 Some violets, but they all withered, when 

1765 My father died : alas, they fay the owle was 
2778 1766 A Bakers daughter, we fee what we are, 

1767 But can not tell what we fhall be. 
29321768 For bonny fweete Robin is all my ioy. 

1769 Lear. Thoughts & affli6tions, torments worfe than hell. 

1770 Ofel. Nay Loue, I pray you make no words of this now: 

1771 I pray now, you fhall fmg a downe, 

2919 1772 And you a downe a, t'is a the Kings daughter 

1773 And the falfe fteward, and if any body 

1774 Aske you of any thing, fay you this. 
2784 1775 To morrow is faint Valentines day, 

1776 All in the morning betime, 

1777 And a maide at your window, 

1778 To be your Valentine: 

1779 The yong man rofe, and dan'd his clothes, 

1780 And dupt the chamber doore, 

1781 Let in the maide, that out a maide 
2787 1782 Neuer departed more. 

1783 Nay I pray marke now, 
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Laer. This nothings more then matter. 2920 



Ophe. There's Rofemary, that's for Remembraunce. 2921 
Pray loue remember : and there is Paconcies, that's for 2922 
Thoughts. 2923 

Laer. A document in madneffe, thoughts & remem- 2924 
brance fitted. 2925 

Ophe. There's Fennell for you, and Columbines : ther's 2926 
Rew for you, and heere's fome for me. Wee may call it 2927 
Herbe-Grace a Sundaies : Oh you muft weare your Rew 2928 
with a difference. There's a Dayfie, I would giue you 2929 
fome Violets, but they wither'd all when my Father dy- 2930 
ed : They fay, he made a good end ; 2931 



For bonny fweet Robin is all my toy. 2932 

Laer. Thought, and Affiliation, Paffion, Hell it felfe : 2933 

She turnes to Fauour, and to prettineffe. 2934 
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1784 By giffe, and by faint Charitie, 

1785 Away, and fie for fhame: 

2792 1786 Yong men will doo't when they come too't: 

1787 By cocke they are too blame. 

1788 Quoth fhe, before you tumbled me, 

1789 You promifed me to wed. 

1790 So would I a done, by yonder Sunne, 

1791 If thou hadft not come to my bed. 



1792 So God be with you all, God bwy Ladies. 
2944 1793 God bwy you Loue. exit Ofelia. 

1794 Lear. Griefe vpon griefe, my father murdered, 

1795 My fifter thus diftrafted: 

1796 Curfed be his foule that wrought this wicked adl. 

1797 king Content you good Leartes for a time, 

1798 Although I know your griefe is as a floud, 
2947 1799 Brimme full of forrow, but forbeare a while, 

1800 And thinke already the reuenge is done 

1801 On him that makes you fuch a hapleffe fonne. 



2957 1802 Lear. You haue preuail'd my Lord, a while I'le ftriue, 
1803 To bury griefe within a tombe of wrath, 
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Ophe. And will he not come againe, 2935 

And will he not come againe : 2936 

JVo, no, he is dead, go to thy Death-bed, 293Y 

He neuer wil com.e againe. 2938 

His Beard as white as Snow, 2939 

All Flaxen was his Pole: 2940 

He is gone, he is gone, and we cajl away mone, 2941 

Gramercy on his Soule. 2942 

And of all Chriftian Soules, I pray God. 2943 

God buy ye. Exeunt Ophelia 2944 

Laer. Do you fee this, you Gods .' 2945 



King. Laertes, I muft common with your greefe, 2946 

Or you deny me right : go but apart, 2947 

Make choice of whom your wifeft Friends you will, 2948 

And they fliall heare and iudge 'twixt you and me ; 2949 

W by direft or by Colaterall hand 2950 

They finde vs touch'd, we will our Kingdome giue, 2951 

Our Crowne, our Life, and all that we call Ours 2952 

To you in fatisfadtion. But if not, 2953 

Be you content to lend your patience to vs, 2954 

And we Ihall ioyntly labour with your foule 2955 

To giue it due content. 2956 

Laer. Let this be fo : 2957 

His meanes of death, his obfcure buriall ; 2958 

No Trophee, Sword, nor Hatchment o're his bones, 2959 
13 
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1804 Which once vnhearfed, then the world fhall heare 

1805 Leartes had a father he held deere. 

1806 king No more of that, ere many dayes be done, 

1807 You fhall heare that you do not dreame vpon. exeunt om. 



1808 Enter Horatio and the Queene. 



1809 Hor. Madame, your fonne is fafe arriv'de in Denmarke, 

1810 This letter I euen now receiv'd of him, 

i8ir Whereas he writes how he efcap't the danger, 

1812 And fubtle treafon that the king had plotted, 

1813 Being crofTed by the contention of the windes, 

1814 He found the Packet fent to the king of England, 

1815 Wherein he faw himfelfe betray'd to death, 

1816 As at his next conuerfion with your grace, 

1817 He will relate the circumftance at full. 

1818 Queene Then I perceiue there's treafon in his lookes 

1819 That feem'd to fugar o're his villanie: 

1820 But I will foothe and pleafe him for a time, 

1821 For murderous mindes are alwayes jealous, 

1822 But know not you Horatio where he is? 

1823 Hor. Yes Madame, and he hath appoynted me 
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No Noble rite, nor for mall oftentation, 2960 

Cry to be heard, as 'twere from Heauen to Earth, 2961 

That I muft call in queftion. 2962 

King. So you fhall : 2963 

And where th'offence is, let the great Axe fall. 2964 

I pray you go with me. Exeunt 2965 

Enter Horatio, with an Attendant. 2966 

Hora. What are they that would fpeake with me ? 2967 

Ser. Saylors fir, they fay they haue Letters for you. 2968 

Her. Let them come in, 2969 

I do not know from what part of the world 2970 

I fhould be greeted, if not from Lord Hamlet. 2971 

Enter Saylor. 2972 

Say. God bleffe you Sir. 2973 

Her. Let him bleffe thee too. 2974 

Say. Hee fliall Sir, and't pleafe him. There's a Letter 2975 

for you Sir: It comes from th'Ambaffadours that was 2976 

bound for England, if your name be Horatio, as I am let 2977 

to know it is. 2978 
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1824 To meete him on the eaft fide of the Cittie 

1825 To morrow morning. 

1826 Queene O faile not, good Horatio, and withall, com 

1827 A mothers care to him, bid him a while (mend me 

1828 Be wary of his prefence, left that he 

1829 Faile in that he goes about. 

1830 Hor. Madam, neuer make doubt of that: 

1831 I thinke by this the news be come to court: 

1832 He is arriv'de, obferue the king, and you ftiall 

1833 Quickely finde, Hamlet being here, 

1834 Things fell not to his minde. 

1835 Queene But what became of Gilderstone and RoJJencraft? 

1836 Hor. He being fet afhore, they went for England, 

1837 And in the Packet there writ down that doome 

1838 To be perform'd on them poynted for him: 

1839 And by great chance he had his fathers Scale, 

1840 So all was done without difcouerie. 

1841 Queene Thankes be to heauen for bleffing of the prince, 

1842 Horatio once againe I take my leaue, 

1843 With thowfand mothers bleffings to my fonne. 

1844 Horat. Madam adue. 
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Reads the Letter. 2979 

HOratio, WhenthouJJialt haue ouerlook' d this,giue thefe 2980 
Fellowes fame meanes to the King: They haue Letters 2981 
for him. Ere we were two dayes old at Sea, a Pyrate of very 2982 
Warlicke appointment gauevsChace. Finding ourfelues too 2983 
flow of Saile,we put on a compelled Valour. Inthe Grapple, I 2984 
boorded them : Ontheinflantthey gotcleareofourShippe,fo 2985 
lalonehecametheirPrifoner. They haue dealt withmee, like 2986 
Theeues of Mercy, but they knew what they did. lam. to doe 2987 
agoodturneforihem. Let the King haue the Letters I haue 2988 
feni,andrepaire thou to m.e with as much haft as thou wouldeft 2989 
fly e death. I haue words to fpeakeinyoureare, will make thee 2990 
dnmbe,yet are they much too light for the bore of the Matter. 2991 
Thefe good Fellowes will bring thee where lam. Rofincrance 2992 
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3000 1845 Enter King and Leartes. 
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and G-ai\diQn?c&niQ, hold their courfe for England. Of them 2993 

Ihaue much to tell thee, Farewell. 2994 

He that thou knowefl thine, 2995 

Hamlet, 2996 

Come, I will giue you way for thefe your Letters, 2997 

And do't the fpeedier, that you may diredt me 2998 

To him from whom you brought them. Exit. 2999 

Enter King and Laertes. 3000 

King.'Eo'vi muft your confcience my acquittance feal, 3001 

And you muft put me in your heart for Friend, 3002 

Sith you haue heard, and with a knowing eare, 3003 

That he which hath your Noble Father flaine, 3004 

Purfued my life. 3005 

Eaer. It well appeares. But tell me, 8006 

Why you proceeded not againft thefe feates, 3007 

So crimefull, and fo Capitall in Nature, 3008 

As by your Safety, Wifedome, all things elfe, 3009 

You mainly were ftirr'd vp? 3010 

King. O for two fpeciall Reafons, 3011 

Which may to you (perhaps) feeme much vnfmnowed, 3012 

And yet to me they are ftrong. The Queen his Mother, 3013 

Lines almofl by his lookes : and for my felfe, 3014 

My Vertue or my Plague, be it either which, 3015 

She's fo coniundtiue to my life and foule ; 3016 

That as the Starre moues not but in his Sphere, 3017 

I could not but by her. The other Motiue, 3018 

Why to a publike count I might not go, 3019 

Is the great loue the generall gender beare him, 3020 

Who dipping all his Faults in their affe<ftion, 3021 

Would like the Spring that turneth Wood to Stone, 3022 

Conuert his Gyues to Graces. So that my Arrowes 3023 

Too flightly timbred for fo loud a Winde, 3024 

Would haue reuerted to my Bow againe, 3025 

And not where I had arm'd them. 3026 

Laer. And fo haue I a Noble Father loft, 3027 
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3053 1846 King. Hamlet from England! is it poffible? 

1847 What chance is this? they are gone, and he come home. 



1848 Lear. O he is welcome, by my foule he is: 

1849 At it my iocund heart doth leape for ioy, 

1850 That I fhall Hue to tell him, thus he dies. 

1851 king Leartes, content your felfe, be rulde by me, 

1852 And you fhall haue no let for your reuenge. 
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A Sifter driuen into defperate tearmes, 3028 

Who was (if praifes may go backe againe) 3029 

Stood Challenger on mount of all the Age 3030 

For her perfeflions. But my reuenge will come. 3031 

King. Breake not your fleepes for that, 3032 

You muft not thinke 3033 

That we are made of ftuffe, fo flat, and dull, 3034 

That we can let our Beard be fhooke with danger, 3035 
And thinke it paftime. You fliortly Ihall heare more, 3036 

I lou'd your Father, and we loue our Selfe, 3037 
And that I hope will teach you to imagine - 



Enter a MeJJenger. 3039 

How now? What Newes? 3040 

Mef. Letters my Lord from Hamlet. This to your 3041 
Maiefty : this to the Queene. 3042 

King. From Hamlet ? Who brought them ? 3043 

Mef. Saylors my Lord they fay, I faw them not : 3044 

They were giuen me by Claudia, he receiu'd them. 3045 

King. Laertes you lliall heare them : 3046 

Leaue vs. Exit Meffenger -3047 

High and Mighty, youfhall know lamfet naked on your 3048 
Kingdome. Tomorrow fhall I beg ge leaue to fee your Kingly 3049 
Eyes. When I fhall {first asking your Pardon thereunto ) re- 3050 
count tK Occafions of my fodaine, and more firange returne. 3051 

Hamlet. 3052 
What fhould this meane? Are all the reft come backe t 3053 
Or is it fome abufe.' Or no fuch thing .'' 3054 

Laer. Know you the hand .■' 3055 

Kin. 'Tis Hamlets Charafter, naked and in a Poft- 3056 
fcript here he fayes alone : Can you aduife me ? 3057 

Laer. I'm loft in it my Lord; but let him come, 3058 

It warmes the very fickneiTe in my heart, 3059 

That I ftiall Hue and tell him to his teeth; 3060 

Thus diddeft thou. 3061 

Kin^ If it be fo Laertes, as how fhould it be fo : 3062 

How otherwife will you be rul'd by me .-' 3063 
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1853 Lear. My will, not all the world. 

3068 1854 King. Nay but Leartes, marke the plot I haue layde, 



3090 1855 I haue heard him often with a greedy wifh, 

1856 Vpon fome praife that he hath heard of you 

1857 Touching your weapon, which with all his heart, 

1858 He might be once tasked for to try your cunning. 
3098 1859 Lea, And how for this? 
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Laer. If fo you'l not o'rerule me to a peace. 3064 

Kin. To thine owne peace : if he be now return'd, 3065 

As checking at his Voyage, and that he meanes 3066 

No more to vndertake it; I will worke him 3067 

To an exployt now ripe in my Deuice, 3068 

Vnder the which he fliall not choofe but fall; 3069 

And for his death no winde of blame fhall breath, 3070 

But euen his Mother fliall vncharge the pra6tice, 3071 

And call it accident : Some two Monthes hence 3072 

Here was a Gentleman of Normandy, 3073 

Fue feene my felfe, and feru'd againft the French, 3074 

And they ran well on Horfebacke; but this Gallant 3075 

Had witchcraft in't; he grew into his Seat, 3076 

And to fuch wondrous doing brought his Horfe, 3077 

As had he beene encorps't and demy-Natur'd 3078 

With the braue Beaft, fo farre he paft my thought, 3079 

That I in forgery of fhapes and trickes, 3080 

Come fliort of what he did. 3081 

Laer. A Norman was't .' 3082 

Kin. A Norman. 3083 

Laer. Vpon my life Lamound. 3084 

Kin, The very fame. 3085 

Laer. I know him well, he is the Brooch indeed, 3086 

And lemme of all our Nation. 3087 

Kin. Hee mad confeflion of you, 3088 

And gaue you fuch a Mafterly report, 3089 

For Art and exercife in your defence ; 3090 

And for your Rapier moft efpecially, 3091 

That he cryed out, t'would be a fight indeed, 3092 

If one could match you Sir. This report of his 3093 

Did Hamlet fo envenom with his Enuy, 3094 

That he could nothing doe but wifh and begge, 3095 

Your fodaine comming ore to play with him ; 3096 

Now out of this. 3097 

Laer. Why out of this, my Lord .' 3098 

Kin.Laertes was your Father deare to you.' 3099 
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3118 i860 King Mary Leartes thus : I'le lay a wager, 



i86i Shalbe on Hamlets fide, and you fhall giue the oddes, 

1862 The which will draw him with a more deiire, 

1863 To try the maiftry, that in twelue venies 

1864 You gaine not three of him : now this being granted, 

1865 When you are hot in midft of all your play, 
3122 1866 Among the foyles fhall a keene rapier lie, 

1867 Steeped in a mixture of deadly poyfon, 

1868 That if it drawes but the leaft dramme of blood, 

1869 In any part of him, he cannot Hue: 

1870 This being done will free you from fufpition, 

1871 And not the deereft friend that Hatnlet lov'de 

1872 Will euer haue Leartes in fufpeft. 
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Or are you like the painting of a forrow, 3100 

A face without a heart ? 3101 

Laer, Why aske you this ? 3102 

Kin. Not that I thinke you did not loue your Father, 3103 

But that I know Loue is begun by Time : 3104 

And that I fee in paffages of proofe, 3105 

Time qualifies the fparke and fire of it : 3106 

Hamlet comes backe : what would you vndertake, 3107 

To fhow your felfe your Fathers fonne indeed, 3108 

More then in words ? 3109 

Laer. To cut his throat i'th' Church. 3110 

Kin. No place indeed Ihould murder Sanfturize; 3111 

Reuenge fhould haue no bounds : but good Laertes 3112 

Will you doe this, keepe clofe within your Chamber, 3113 

Hamlet return'd, fhall know you are come home : 3114 

Wee'l put on thofe fhall praife your excellence, 3115 

And fet a double varnifh on the fame 3116 

The Frenchman gaue you, bring you in fine together, 3117 

And wager on your heads, he being remilTe, 3118 

Moft generous, and free from all contriuing, 3119 

Will not perufe the Foiles ? So that with eafe, 3120 

Or with a little fhuffling, you may choofe 3121 

A Sword vnbaited, and in a paffe of praftice, 3122 

Requit him for your Father. 3123 
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3124 1873 Lear. My lord, I like it well: 

1874 But fay lord Hamlet fhould refufe this match. 



3115 1875 King rie warrant you, wee'le put on you 

1876 Such a report of fingularitie, 

1877 Will bring him on, although againft his will. 

1878 And left that all fhould mifTe, 

1879 I'le haue a potion that fhall ready ftand, 

1880 In all his heate when that he calles for drinke, 

1881 Shall be his period and our happinefTe. 

1882 Lear. T'is excellent, O would the time were come ! 
3147 1883 Here comes the Queene. enter the Queene. 



1884 king How now Gertred, why looke you heauily.' 
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Laer. I will doo't, 3124 

And for that purpofe He annoint my Sword : 3125 

I bought an Vnftion of a Mountebanke 3126 
So mortal!, I but dipt a knife in it, 3127 
Where it drawes blood, no Cataplafme fo rare, 3128 
Colle6led from all Simples that haue Vertue 3129 
Vnder the Moone, can faue the thing from death, 3130 
That is but fcratcht withall : He touch my point, 3131 
With this contagion, that if I gall him flightly, 3132 

I I may be death. 3133 
Kin Let's further thinke of this, 3134 

Weigh what conuenience both of time and meanes 3135 

May fit vs to onr fhape, if this fhould faile; 3136 
And that our drift looke through our bad performance, 3137 

'Twere better not affaid; therefore this Proiedl 3138 

Should haue a backe or fecond, that might hold, 3139 

If this Ihould blaft in proofe : Soft, let me fee 3140 

Wee'l make a folemne wager on your commings, 3141 

I ha't : when in your motion you are hot and dry, 3142 

As make your bowts more violent to the end, 3143 



And that he cals for drinke; He haue prepar'd him 3144 

A Challice for the nonce; whereon but fipping, 3145 

If he by chance efcape your venom'd ftuck, 3146 

Our purpofe may hold there ; how fweet Queene. 3147 



Enter Queene. 3148 
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3149 1885 Queene O my Lord, the yong Ofelia 



3154 1886 Hauing made a garland of fundry fortes of floures, 



1887 Sitting vpon a willow by a brooke, 
3159 1888 The enuious fprig broke, into the brooke Ihe fell, 

i88g And for a while her clothes fpread wide abroade, 
1890 Bore the yong Lady vp: and there flie fate fmiling, 
i8gi Euen Mermaide like, twixt heauen and earth, 
3163 1892 Chaunting olde fundry tunes vncapable 



1893 As it were of her diftreffe, but long it could not be, 
3167 1894 Till that her clothes, being heauy with their drinke, 
1895 Dragg'd the fweete wretch to death. 

3170 1896 Lear. So, Ihe is drownde: 

3172 1897 Too much of water haft thou Ofelia, 

1898 Therefore I will not drowne thee in my teares, 

1899 Reuenge it is muft yeeld this heart releefe, 

1900 For woe begets woe, and griefe hangs on griefe. exeunt. 
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Queen. One woe doth tread vpon anothers heele, 3149 

So faft they'l follow: your Sifter's drown'd Laertes. 3150 

Laer. Drown'd ! O where ? 3151 

Queen. There is a Willow growes aflant a Brooke, 3152 

That fhewes his hore leaues in the glaffie ftreame : 3153 

There with fantafticke Garlands did ftie come, 3154 

Of Crow-flowers, Nettles, Dayfies, and long Purples, 3155 

That liberall Shepheards giue a groffer name; 3156 
But our cold Maids doe Dead Mens Fingers call them : 3157 

There on the pendant boughes, her Coronet weeds 3158 

Clambring to hang; an enuious fliuer broke, 3159 

When downe the weedy Trophies, and her felfe, 3160 

Fell in the weeping Brooke, her cloathes fpred wide, 3161 

And Mermaid-like, a while they bore her vp, 3162 

Which time fhe chaunted fnatches of old tunes, 3163 

As one incapable of her owne diftreffe, 3164 

Or like a creature Natiue, and indued 3165 

Vnto that Element : but long it could not be, 3166 

Till that her garments, heauy with her drinke, 3167 

Pul'd the poore wretch from her melodious buy, 3168 

To muddy death. 3169 

Laer. Alas then, is fhe drown'd ? 3170 

Queen. Drown'd, drown'd. 3171 

Laer. Too much of water haft thou poore Ophelia, 3172 

And therefore I forbid my teares : but yet 3173 

It is our tricke, Nature her cuftome holds, 3174 

Let fl:iame fay what it will; when thefe are gone 3175 

The woman will be out : Adue my Lord, 3176 

I haue a fpeech of fire, that faine would blaze, 3177 

But that this folly doubts it. Exit. 3178 

Kin. Let's follow, Gertrude: 3179 

How much I had to doe to calme his rage 1 318O 

Now feare I this will giue it ftart againe ; 318I 

Therefore let's follow. Exeunt. 3182 



14 
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3183 igoi enter Clowne and an other. 

1902 Clowne I fay no, fhe ought not to be buried 

1903 In chriftian buriall. 

1904 2, Why fir? 



1905 Clowne Mary becaufe fhee's drownd. 

1906 2. But fhe did not drowne her felfe. 

1907 Cloivne No, that's certaine, the water drown'd her. 



1908 2. Yea but it was againft her will. 
:3198 1909 Clowne No, I deny that, for looke you fir, I fland here, 



3201 1910 If the water come to me, I drowne not my felfe : 
3199 1911 But if I goe to the water, and am there drown'd, 

igi2 Ergo I am guiltie of my owne death: 

1913 Y'are gone, goe y'are gone fir. 



3207 1914 2, I but fee, fhe hath chriftian buriall, 

1915 Becaufe fhe is a great woman. 

1916 Clowne Mary more's the pitty, that great folke 

1917 Should haue more authoritie to hang or drowne 

1918 Themfelues, more than other people: 

1919 Goe fetch me a ftope of drinke, but before thou 
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Enter two Clownes. 3183 

Clown. Is fhe to bee buried in Chriftian buriall, that 3184 

wilfully feekes her owne faluation ? 3185 

Other. I tell thee fhe is, and therefore make her Graue 3186 

ftraight, the Crowner hath fate on her, and finds it Chri- 3187 

ftian buriall. 3188 

Clo, How can that be, vnleffe fhe drowned her felfe in 3189 

her owne defence? 3190 

Other. Why 'tis found fo. 3191 

Clo. It muft be Se offendendo, it cannot bee elfe : for 3192 

heere lies the point; If I drowne my felfe wittingly, it ar- 3193 

gues an Aft : and an Aft hath three branches. It is an 3194 

Aft to doe and to performe; argall fhe drown'd her felfe 3195 

wittingly. 3196 

Other. Nay but heare you Goodman Deluer. 3197 

Clown. Giue me leaue ; heere lies the water; good : 3198 

heere flands the man; good : If the man goe to this wa- 3199 

ter and drowne himfele ; it is will he nill he, he goes ; 3200 

marke you that.-" But if the water come to him & drowne 320i 

him; hee drownes not himfelfe. Argall, hee that is not 3202 

guilty of his owne death, fhortens not his owne life. 3203 

Other. But is this law .? 3204 

Clo. I marry is't, Crowners Queft Law. 3205 

Other. Will you ha the truth on't : if this had not 3206 

beene a Gentlewoman, fhee fhould haue beene buried 3207 

out of Chriftian Buriall. 3208 

Clo. Why there thou fay'fl. And the more pitty that 3209 

great folke fhould haue countenance in this world to 3210 

drowne or hang themfelues, more then their euen Chrifti- 3211 

an. Come, my Spade; there is no ancient Gentlemen, 3212 

but Gardiners, Ditchers and Graue-makers; they hold vp 3213 

Adams ProfefTion. 3214 

Other^ Was he a Gentleman } 3215 

Clo. He was the firft that euer bore Armes. 3216 

Other. Why he had none. 3217 

Clo. What, ar't a Heathen t how dofl thou vnder- 3218 
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3224 1920 Goefb, tell me one thing, who buildes ftrongeft, 

1921 Of a Mafon, a Shipwright, or a Carpenter? 

1922 2, Why a Mafon, for he buildes all of ftone, 

1923 And will indure long. 

1924 Clowne That's prety, too't agen, too't agen. 

1925 2. Why then a Carpenter, for he buildes the gallowes, 

1926 And that brings many a one to his long home. 



3230 1927 Clowne Prety agen, the gallowes doth well, mary howe 

1928 dooes it well } the gallowes dooes well to them that doe ill, 

1929 goe get thee gone: 

1930 And if any one aske thee hereafter, fay, 

1931 A Graue-maker, for the houfes he buildes 

32441932 Laft till Doomef-day. Fetch me a ftope of beere, goe. 



3239 1933 Enter Hamlet and Horatio. 



3279 1934 Clowne A picke-axe and a fpade, 
1935 A fpade for and a winding fheete. 
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ftand the Scripture ? the Scripture fayes Adam dig'd ; 3219 
could hee digge without Armes f He put another que- 3220 
ftion to thee; if thou anfwereft me not to the purpofe, con- 3221 

feffe thy felfe 3222 

Other. Go too. 3223 

Clo. What is he that builds ftronger then either the 3224 

Mafon, the Shipwright, or the Carpenter ? 3225 

Other. The Gallowes maker ; for that Frame outliues a 3226 

thoufand Tenants. 3227 



Clo. I like thy wit well in good faith, the Gallowes 3228 
does well ; but how does it well .? it does well to thofe 3229 
that doe ill : now, thou doft ill to fay the Gallowes is 3230 
built ftronger then the Church : Argall, the Gallowes 3231 
may doe well to thee. Too't againe, Come. 3232 



Other. Who builds ftronger then a Mafon, a Ship- 3233 

Wright, or a Carpenter .' 3234 

Clo. I, tell me that, and vnyoake. 3235 

Other. Marry, now I can tell. 3236 

Clo. Too't. 3237 

Other. MafTe, I cannot tell. 3238 

Enter Hamlet and Horatio afarre off. 3239 

Clo. Cudgell thy braines no more about it ; for your 3240 
dull AfTe will not mend his pace with beating; and when 3241 
you are ask't this queftion next, fay a Graue-maker : the 3242 
Houfes that he makes, lafts till Doomefday : go, get thee 3243 
to Yaughan, fetch me a ftoupe of Liquor. 3244 

Sings. 3245 

In youth when I did loue, did loue, 3246 

m.e thought it was very fweete : 3247 
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1936 Mofl fit it is, for t'will be made, he throwes vp ajhouel. 

1937 For fuch a gheft moft meete. 

3250 1938 Ham. Hath this fellow any feeling of hi mf elf e, 

1939 That is thus merry in making of a graue? 

1940 See how the flaue joles their heads againft the earth. 

3252 1941 Hor. My lord, Cuftome hath made it in him feeme no- 



3279 1942 Clowne A pick-axe and a fpade, a fpade, (thing. 

1943 For and a winding fheete, 

1944 Moft fir it is for to be made, 

1945 For fuch a ghoft moft meet. 
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To contrast O the time for a my behoue, 3248 

O me thought there was nothing meete. 3249 

Ham. Ha's this fellow no feeling of his bufmeffe, that 3250 

he fings at Graue-making ? 3251 

Hor. Cuftome hath made it in him a property of ea- 3252 

fmefTe. 3253 

Ham. 'Tis ee'n fo; the hand of little Imployment hath 3254 

the daintier fenfe. 3255 

Clowne fings. 3256 

But Age with his flealing fleps 3257 

hath caught me in his clutch : 3258 

And hath Jhipped me intill the Land, 8259 

as if I had neuer beene fuch. 3260 

Ham. That Scull had a tongue in it, and could fing 3261 

once : how the knaue iowles it to th' grownd, as if it 3262 

were Caines law-bone, that did the firft murther : It 3263 

might be the Pate of a Polititian which this Affe o're Of- 3264 

fices : one that could circumuent God, might it not ? 3265 

Hor. It might, my Lord. 3266 

Ham. Or of a Courtier, which could fay, Good Mor- 3267 

row fweet Lord : how doft thou, good Lord ? this 3268 

might be my Lord fuch a one, th at prais'd my Lord fuch 3269 

a ones Horfe, when he meant to begge it ; might it not ? 3270 

Hor. I, my Lord. 3271 

Ham. Why ee'n fo : and now my La'dy Wormes, 3272 

Chapleffe, and knockt about the Mazard with a Sextons 3273 

Spade ; heere's fine Reuolution, if wee had the tricke to 3274 

fee't. Did thefe bones coft no more the breeding, but 3275 

to play at Loggets with 'em .? mine ake to thinke 3276 

on't. 3277 

Clowne fings. 3278 

A Pickhaxe and a Spade, a Spade. 3279 

for and a Jhrowding-Sheete : 3280 

a Pit of Clay for to be made, 3281 

for fuch a Guefl is meete. 3282 
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3283 1946 Ham. Looke you, there's another Horatio. 

1947 Why mai't not be the fcuU of fome Lawyer? 

1948 Me thinkes he fhould indite that fellow 

1949 Of an adtion of Batterie, for knocking 

1950 Him about the pate with's fhouehnow where is your 

1951 Quirkes and quillets now, your vouchers and 

3290 1952 Double vouchers, your leafes and free-holde, 



1953 And tenements? why that fame boxe there will fcarfe 

1954 Holde the conueiance of his land, and mult 

1955 The honor lie there? O pittifull transformance! 

1956 I prethee tell me Horatio, 

3299 1957 Is parchment made of fheep-skinnes? 

1958 Hor. I my Lorde, and of calues-skinnes too. 

1959 Ham. Ifaith they prooue themfelues Iheepe and calues 

1960 That deale with them, or put their truft in them. 

1961 There's another, why may not that be fuch a ones 

1962 Scull, that praifed my Lord fuch a ones horfe, 

1963 When he meant to beg him? Horatio, I prethee 

1964 Lets queftion yonder fellow. 

1965 Now my friend, whofe graue is this? 
3304 1966 Clowne Mine fir. 



1967 Ham. But who mufb lie in it? (fir. 

1968 Clowne. If I fhould fay, I fhould, I Ihould lie in my throat 
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Ham. There's another : why might not that bee the 3283 

Scull of of a Lawyer? where be his Quiddits now? his 3284 

Quillets ? his Cafes ? his Tenures, and his Tricks ? why 3285 

doe's he fuffer this rude knaue now to knocke him about 3286 

the Sconce with a dirty Shouell, and will not tell him of 3287 

his Aftion of Battery ? hum. This fellow might be in's 3288 

time a great buyer of Land, with his Statutes, his Recog- 3289 

nizances, his Fines, his double Vouchers, his Recoueries : 3290 

Is this the fine of his Fines, and the recouery of his Reco- 3291 

ueries, to haue his fine Pate full of fine Dirt ? will his 3292 

Vouchers vouch him no more of his Purchafes, and dou- 3293 

ble ones too, then the length and breadth of a paire of 3294 

Indentures ? the very Conueyances of his Lands will 3295 

hardly lye in this Boxe; and muft the Inheritor himfelfe 3296 

haue no more ? ha ? 3297 

Hor. Not a iot more, my Lord. 3298 

Ham. Is not Parchmeent made of Shep-skinnes ? 3299 

Hor. I my Lord, and of Calue-skinnes too. 3300 

Ham. They are Sheepe and Calues that feek out affu- 3301 



ranee in that. I will fpeake to this fellow : whofe Graue's 3302 

this Sir ? 3303 

Clo. Mine Sir : 3304 

O a Pit of Clay for to be made, 3305 

forfuch a Gueft is meete. 3306 

Ham. I thinke it be thine indeed :f or thou lieft in't. 3307 

Clo. You lye out on't Sir, and therefore it is not yours: 3308 

for my part, I doe not lye in't ; and yet it is mine. 3309 

Ham. Thou doft lye in't, to be in't and fay 'tis thine : 3310 

'tis for the dead, not for the quicke, therefore thou 3311 

lyefb. 3312 

Clo. 'Tis a quicke lye Sir, 'twill away againe from me 3313 

to you. 3314 
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1969 Ham. What man muft be buried here? 

1970 Clowne No man fir. 

1971 Ham. What woman? 

1972 Clowne- No woman neither fir, but indeede 

3320 1973 One that was a woman. 

3322 1974 Ham. An excellent fellow by the Lord Horatio, 

1975 This feauen yeares haue I noted it : the toe of the pefant, 

1976 Comes fo neere the heele of the courtier, 

1977 That hee gawles his kibe, I prethee tell mee one thing, 



3347 1978 How long will a man lie in the ground before hee rots? 

1979 Clowne I faith fir, if hee be not rotten before 

1980 He be laide in, as we haue many pocky corfes, 

1981 He will laft you, eight yeares, a tanner 

1982 Will lafl; you eight yeares full out, or nine. 
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Ham. What man doft thou digge it for ? 3315 

Clo. For no man Sir. 3316 

Ham. What woman then ? 3317 

Clo. For none neither. 3318 

Ham. Who is to be buried in't } 3319 

Clo. One that was a woman Sir ; but reft her Soule, 3320 

Ihee's dead. 3321 

Ham. How abfolute the knaue is 1 wee muft fpeake 3322 

by the Carde, or equiuocation will vndoe vs : by the 3323 

Lord Horatio, thefe three yeares I haue taken note of it, 3324 

the Age is growne fo picked, that the toe of the Pefant 3325 

comes fo neere the heeles of our Courtier, hee galls his 3326 

Kibe. How long haft thou been a Graue-maker .■• 3327 

Clo. Of all the dayes i'th'yeare, I came too't that day 3328 

that our laft King Hamlet o'recame Fortinbras. 3329 

Ham. How long is that lince .-' 3330 

Clo. Cannot you tell that 1 euery foole can tell that : 3331 

It was the very day, that young Hamlet was borne, hee 3332 

that was mad, and fent into England. 3333 

Ham. I marry, why was he fent into England .' 3334 

Clo^ Why, becaufe he was mad; hee fhall recouer his 3335 

wits there; or if he do not, it's no great matter there. 3336 

Ham. Why.? 3337 

Clo. 'Twill not be feene in him, there the men are as 33.38 

mad as he. 3339 

Ham. How came he mad t 3340 

Clo. Very ftrangely they fay. 3341 

Ham. How ftrangely .? 3.342 

Clo. Faith e'ene with loofing his wits. 3343 

Ham. Vpon what ground } 3344 

Clo. Why heere in Denmarke : I haue bin iixeteene 3345 

heere, man and Boy thirty yeares. 3346 

Ham. How long will a man lie 'ith' earth ere he rot.? 3347 

Clo. Ifaith, if he be not rotten before he die(as we haue 3348 

many pocky Coarfes now adaies, that will fcarce hold 3349 

the laying in ) he will laft you fome eight yeare, or nine 3350 

yeare. A Tanner will laft you nine year e. 3351 
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1983 Ham. And why a tanner? 

3353 1984 Clowne Why his hide is fo tanned with his trade, 

1985 That it will holde out water, that's a parlous 

1986 Deuourer of your dead body, a great foaker. 

1987 Looke you, heres a fcull hath bin here this dozen yeare, 
3382 ig88 Let me fee, I euer fince our laft king Hamlet 

1989 Slew Fortenbraffe in combat, yong Hamlets father, 

1990 Hee that's mad. 

1991 Ham. I mary, how came he madde? 

1992 Clowne Ifaith very flrangely, by loofing of his wittes. 

1993 Hatn.Y^on what ground? 

1994 Clowne A this ground, in Denmarke. 

1995 Ham. Where is he now ? 

1996 Clowne Why now they fent him to England. 
3334 1997 Ham. To England /wherefore? 

1998 Clowne Why they fay he fhall haue his wittes there, 

1999 Or if he haue not, t'is no great matter there, 

2000 It will not be feene there. 

2001 Ham. Why not there? 

3838 2002 Clowne Why there they fay the men are as mad as he. 

3357 2003 Ham. Whofe fcull was this? 



2004 Clowne This a plague on him, a madde rogues it was, 

2005 He powred once a whole flagon of Rhenifh of my head, 

2006 Why do not you know him? this was one Yorickes fcull. 



3366 2007 Ham. Was this?I prethee let me fee it, alas poore Yoricke 

2008 I knew him Horatio, 

2009 A fellow of infinite mirth, he hath caried mee twenty times 



2010 vpon his backe, here hung thofe lippes that I haue KifTed a 

2011 hundred times, and to fee, now they abhorre me : Wheres 
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Ham. Why he, more then another ? 3352 

Clo. Why fir, his hide is fo tan'd with his Trade, that 3353 

he will keepe out water a great while. And your water, 3354 

is a fore Decayer of yourhorfon dead body. Heres a Scull 3355 

now: this Scul, has laine in the earth three & twenty years. 3356 



Ham. Whofe was it ? 3357 

Clo. A whorefon mad Fellowes it was ; 3358 

Whofe doe you thinke it was ? 3359 

Ham. Nay, I know not. 3360 

Clo. A peftlence on him for a mad Rogue, a pou'rd a 3361 

Flaggon of Renilh on my head once. This fame Scull 3862 

Sir, this fame Scull fir, was Yoricks^cviW., the Kings lefter. 3363 

Ham. This? 3364 

Clo: E'ene that. 3365 

Ham. Let me fee. Alas poore Yorick, I knew him Ho- 3366 

ratio, a fellow of infinite I eft; of moft excellent fancy, he 3367 
hath borne me on his backe a thoufand times .• And how 3368 
abhorred my Imagination is, my gorge rifes at it. Heere 3369 
hung thofe lipps, that I haue kift I know not how oft. 3370 
Where be your libes now 1 Your Gambals ? Your 3371 
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2012 your lefts now Yoricke? your flaflies of meriment : now go 

2013 to my Ladies chamber, and bid her paint her felfe an inch 

2014 thicke, to this fhe muft come Yoricke. Horatio, I prethee 

3379 2015 tell me one thing, dooft thou thinke that Alexander looked 

2016 thus? 

2017 Hor. Euen fo my Lord. 
3382 2018 Ham. And fmelt thus? 

2019 Hor. I my lord, no otherwife. 

3385 2020 Ham. No, why might not imagination worke, as thus of 



2021 Alexander, Alexander died, Alexanderwa.s buried, Alexander 

2022 became earth, of earth we make clay, and Alexander\)t\ng 

2023 but clay, why might not time bring to paffe, that he might 

2024 ftoppe the boung hole of a beere barrell? 

2025 Imperious Cajar dead and turnd to clay, 

3395 2026 Might ftoppe a hole, to keepe the winde away. 



3400 2027 Enter King and Queene, Leartes, and other lordes, 

2028 with a Priest after the coffin. 

3401 2029 Ham. What funerall's this that all the Court laments? 



2030 It ftiews to be fome noble parentage : 

2031 Stand by a while. 

3406 2032 Lear. What ceremony elfe? fay, what ceremony elfe? 
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Songs f Your flafhes of Merriment that were wont to 3372 

fet the Table on a Rore? No one now to mock your own 3373 

leering ? Quite ch opfalne ? Now get you to my Ladies 3374 

Chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thicke, to this 3375 

fauour Ihe muft come. Make her laugh at that : pry- 3376 

thee Horatio tell me one thing. 3377 

Hor. What's that my Lord ? 3378 

Ham. Doft thou thinke Alexander lookt o'this fa- 3379 

fliion i'th' earth ? 3380 

Hor. E'ene fo. 3381 

Ham. And fmelt fo .' Pub. 3382 

Hor. E'ene fo, my Lord. 3383 

Ham. To what bafe vfes we may returne Horatio. 3384 

Why may not Imagination trace the Noble dull of A- 3385 

lexander, till he find it flopping a bunghole. 3386 

Hor. 'Twere to confider : to curioufly to confider fo. 3387 

Ham. No faith, not a iot. But to follow him thether 3388 

with modeftie enough & likeliehood to lead it; as thus. 3389 

Alexander 6\&di : Alexander wsis huried : Alexander re- 3390 

turneth into duft; the dull is earth; of earth we make 3391 

Lome, and why of that Lome ( whereto he was conuer- 3392 

ted ) might they not Itopp a Beere-barrell ? 3393 

Imperiall Ccefar, dead and turn'd to clay, 3394 

Might flop a hole to keepe the winde away. 3395 

Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 3396 

Should patch a Wall, t'expell the winters flaw. 3397 

But foft, but foft, afide, heere comes the King. 3398 

Enter King, Queene, Laertes, and a Coffin, 3400 

with Lords attendant. 3401 
The Queene, the Courtiers. Who is that they follow, 3401 

And with fuch maimed rites ? This doth betoken 3402 

The Coarfe they follow, did with difperate hand, 3403 

Fore do it owne life; 'twas fome Eftate. 3404 

Couch we a while, and mark. 3405 

Laer. What Cerimony elfe 1 3406 
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3409 2033 Priejl My Lord, we haue done all that lies in vs, 

2034 And more than well the church can tolerate, 

2035 She hath had a Dirge fung for her maiden foule: 
3411 2036 And but for fauour of the king, and you, 

2037 She had beene buried in the open fieldes, 



3415 2038 Where now fhe is allowed chriftian buriall. 



2039 Lear. So, I tell thee churlifh Prieft, a miniftring Angell 

2040 fliall my fifter be, when thou Heft howling. 

3428 2041 Ham. The faire Ofelia dead! 

2042 Qiieene Sweetes to the fweete, farewell: 

2043 I had thought to adorne thy bridale bed, faire maide, 

2044 And not to follow thee vnto thy graue. 

2045 Lear. Forbeare the earth a whileififter farewell: 



2046 l^eartes leapes into the graue, 

2047 Now powre your earth on Olympus hie, 

2048 And make a hill to o're top olde Pellon: Hamlet leapes 

2049 Whats he that coniures fo? in after l^eartes 
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Ham. That is Laertes, a very Noble youth : Marke. 3407 

Laer. What Cerimony elfe ? 3408 

Priejl. Her Obfequies haue bin as farre inlarg'd. 3409 

As we haue warrantis, her death was doubtful!, 3410 

And but that great Command, o're-fwaies the order, 34ii 

She fliould in ground vnfandlified haue lodg'd, 3412 

Till the laft Trumpet. For charitable praier, 3413 

Shardes, Flints, and Peebles, fhould be thro wne on her : 3414 

Yet heere fhe is allowed her Virgin Rites, 3415 

Her Maiden ftrewments, and the bringing home 3416 

Of Bell and Buriall. 3417 

Laer. Muft there no more be done ? 3418 

Priejl. No more be done : 3419 

We fhould prophane the feruice of the dead, 3420 

To ling fage Requiem, and fuch reft to her 3421 

As to peace-parted Soules. 3422 

Laer. Lay her i'th' earth, 3423 

And from her faire and vnpolluted flefh, 3424 

May Violets fpring. I tell thee( churlifh Prieft) 3425 

A Miniftring Angell Ihall my Sifter be, 3426 

When thou lieft howling ? 3427 

Ham. What, the faire Ophelia ? 3428 

Queene^ Sweets,, to the fweet farewell. 3429 

I hop'd thou fhould'ft haue bin my Hamlets wife : 3430 

I thought thy Bride-bed to haue deckt (fweet Maid) 3431 

And not t'haue ftrew'd thy Graue. 3432 

Laer. Oh terrible woer, 3433 

Fall ten times trebble, on that curfed head 3434 

Whofe wicked deed, thy moft Ingenious fence 3435 

Depriu'd thee of. Hold off the earth a while, 3436 

Till I haue caught her once more in mine armes : 3437 

Leaps in the graue. 3438 

Now pile your duft, vpon the quicke, and dead, 3439 

Till of this flat a Mountaine you haue made, 3440 

To o're top old Pelion, or the skyifti head 3441 

15 
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34472050 Ham. Beholde tis I, Hamlet the Dane. 

2051 Lear. The diuell take thy foule. 

2052 Ham. O thou praieft not well, 

2053 I prethee take thy hand from off my throate, 

2054 For there is fomething in me dangerous, 
34532055 Which let thy wifedome feare, holde off thy hand: 



2056 I lou'de Ofelia as deere as twenty brothers could/ 



2057 Shew me what thou wilt doe for her: 

2058 Wilt fight, wilt faft, wilt pray, 

3467 2059 Wilt drinke vp veffels, eate a crocadile? He doot: 

2060 Com'ft thou here to whine? 

2061 And where thou talk'ft of burying thee a Hue, 

2062 Here let vs ftand : and let them throw on vs, 

2063 Whole hills of earth, till with the heighth therof, 

2064 Make Oof ell as a Wart. 

2065 King. Forbeare Leartes, now is hee mad, as is the fea, 
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Of blew Olympus. 3442 

Ham. What is he, whofe griefes 3443 

Beares fuch an Emphafis ? whofe phrafe of Sorrow 3444 

Coniure the wandring Starres, and makes them ftand 3445 

Like wonder-wounded hearers f This is I, 3446 

Hamlet the Dane. 3447 

Laer. The deuill take thy foule. 3448 

Ham, Thou prai'ft not well 3449 

I prythee take thy fingers from my throat ; 3450 

Sir though I am not Spleenatiue, and rafh, 3451 

Yet haue I fomething in me dangerous, 3452 

Which let thy wifeneffe feare. Away thy hand. 3453 

King. Pluck them afunder. 3454 

Qu. Hamlet, Hamlet. 3455 

Gen. Good my Lord be quiet. 3456 

Ham. Why I will fight with him vppon this Theme, 3457 

Vntill my eielids will no longer wag. 3458 

Qu. Oh my Sonne, what Theame ? 3459 

Ham. I lou'd Ophelia; fortie thoufand Brothers 3460 

Could notfwith all there quantitie of Loue) 3461 

Make vp my fumme. What wilt thou do for her 3462 

King. Oh he is mad Laertes, 3463 

Qu. For loue of God forbeare him. 3464 

Ham. Come fhow me what thou'lt doe. 3465 

Woo't weepe f Woo't fight } Woo't teare thy felfe .■' 3466 

Woo't drinke vp Efile, eate a Crocodile .-' 3467 

He doo't, Doft thou come heere to whine ; 3468 

To outface me with leaping in her Graue 1 3469 

Be buried quicke with her, and fo will I. 3470 

And if thou prate of Mountaines ; let them throw 3471 

Millions of Akers on vs; till our ground 3472 

Sindging his pate againft the burning Zone, 3473 

Make Offa like a wart. Nay, and thoul't mouth, 3474 

He rant as well as thou. 3475 

Kin. This is meere Madneffej 3476 

And thus awhile the fit will worke on him : 3477 
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3478 2066 Anone as milde and gentle as a Doue: 

2067 Therfore a while giue his wilde humour fcope. 



2068 Ham What is the reafon fir that you wrong mee thus? 
2o6g I neuer gaue you caufe : but ftand away, 

3485 2070 A Cat will meaw, a Dog will haue a day. 



2071 Exit Ham.let and Horatio. 

2072 Queene. Alas, it is his madnes makes him thus, 

2073 And not his heart, Leartes. 

20TII, King. My lord, t'is fo : but wee'le no longer trifle, 

2075 This very day fliall Hamlet drinke his laft, 

2076 For prefently we meane to fend to him, 

2077 Therfore Leartesbe in readynes. 

2078 Lear. My lord, till then my foule will not bee quiet. 

2079 King. Come Gertred, wee'l haue Leartes, and our fonne, 

2080 Made friends and Louers, as befittes them both, 

2081 Euen as they tender vs, and loue their countrie. 

2082 Queene God grant they may. exeunt omnes. 

3493 2083 Enter Hamlet and Horatio 
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Anon as patient as the female Doue, 3478 

When that her golden Cuplet are difclos'd ; 3479 

His filence will fit drooping. 3480 

Ham. Heare you Sir : 3481 

What is the reafon that you vfe me thus ? 3482 

I loud' you euer; but it is no matter : 3483 

Let Hercules hirafelfe doe what he may, 3484 
The Cat will Mew, and Dogge will haue his day. Exit. 3485 

Kin. I pray you good Horatio wait vpon him, 3486 

Strengthen you patience in our laft nights fpeech, 3487 

Wee'l put the matter to the prefent pufh : 3488 

Good Gertrude fet fome watch ouer your Sonne, 3489 

This Graue fhall haue a liuing Monument : 3490 

An houre of quiet Ihortly fhall we fee; 3491 
Till then, in patience our proceeding be. Exeunt. 3492 



Enter Hamlet and Horatio. 3493 

Ham. So much for this Sir; now let me fee the other, 3494 

You doe remember all the Circumftance. 3495 

Hor. Remember it my Lord .' 3496 

Ham. Sir, in my heart there was a kinde of fighting, 3497 

That would not let me fleepe; me thought I lay 3498 

Worfe then the mutines in the Bilboes, rafhly, 3499 

(And praife be rafhneffe for it) let vs know, 3500 
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Our indifcretion fometimes ferues vs well, 3501 

When our deare plots do paule, and that Ihould teach vs, 3502 

There's a Diuinity that fliapes our ends, 3503 

Rough-hew them how we will. 3504 

Hor. That is moft certaine. 3505 

Ham. Vp from my Cabin 3506 

My fea-gowne fcarft about me in the darke, 3507 

Grop'd I to finde out them ; had my defire, 3508 

Finger'd their Packet, and in fine, withdrew 3509 

To mine owne roome againe, making fo bold, 35io 

(My feares forgetting manners) to vnfeale 3511 

Their grand Commiffion, where I found Horatio, 3512 

Oh royall knauery : An exadl command, 3513 

Larded with many feuerall forts of reafon; 3514 

Importing Denmarks health, and Englands too, 3515 

With hoo, fuch Bugges and Goblins in my life; 3516 

That on the fuperuize no leafure bated, 3517 

No not to flay the grinding of the Axe, 3518 

My head fhoud be ftruck off, 3519 

Hor. Ift poffible? 3520 

Ham. Here's the Commiffion, read it at more leyfure : 3521 

But wilt thou heare me how I did proceed ? 3522 

Hor. I befeech you. 3523 

Ham. Being thus benetted round with Villaines, 3524 

Ere 1 could make a Prologue to my braines, 3525 

They had begun the Play. I fate me downe, 3526 

Deuis'd a new Commiffion, wrote it faire, 3527 

I once did hold it as our Statifhs doe, 3528 

A bafeneffe to write faire; and laboured much 3529 

How to forget that learning : but Sir now, 3530 

It did me Yeomans feruice : wilt thou know 3531 

The effefts of what I wrote.' 3532 

Hor. I, good my Lord. 3533 

Ham. An earneft Coniuration from the King, 3534 

As England was his faithfull Tributary, 3535 

As loue betweene them, as the Palme ffiould flouriffi, 3536 
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As Peace fliould ftill her wheaten Garland weare, 3537 

And ftand a Comma 'tweene their amities, 3538 

And many fuch like Affis of great charge, 3539 

That on the view and know*of thefe Contents, 3540 

Without debatement further, more or leffe, 3541 

He fliould the bearers put to fodaine death, 3542 

Not fliriuing time allowed. 3543 

Hor. How was this feal'd ? 3544 

Ham. Why, euen in that was Heauen ordinate; 3545 

I had my fathers Signet in my Purfe, 3546 

Which was the Modell of that Danifli Scale : 3547 

Folded the Writ vp in forme of the other, 3548 

Subfcrib'd it, gau't th' impreffion, plac't it fafely, 3549 

The changeling neuer knowne : Now, the next day 3550 

Was our Sea Fight, and what to this was fement, 3551 

Thou know'ft already. 3552 

Hor. So Guildenjierne and Rofincrance, go too't. 3553 
Ham.Why man, they did make loue to this imployment 3554 

They are not neere my Confcience; their debate 3555 

Doth by their owne infinuation grow : 3556 

'Tis dangerous, when the bafer nature comes 3557 

Betweene the paffe, and fell incenfed points 3558 

Of mighty oppofites. 3559 

Hor. Why, what a King is this .-' 3560 

Ham. Does it not, thinkft thee, ftand me now vpon 3561 

He that hath kil'd my King, and whor'd my Mother, 3562 

Popt in betweene th'eledlion and my hopes, 3563 

Throwne out his Angle for my proper life, 3564 

And with fuch coozenage; is't not perfeft confcience, 3565 

To quit him with this arme .■" And is't not to be damn'd 3566 

To let this Canker of our nature come 3567 

In further euill. 3568 

Hor. It muft be fliortly knowne to him from England 3569 

What is the iffue of the bufmeffe there. 3570 

Ham. It will be fliort, 3571 

The interim's mine, and a mans life's no more 3572 
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2084 Ham. beleeue mee, it greeues mee much Horatio, 

3574208s That to Leartes I forgot my felfe : 

2086 For by my felfe me thinkes I feele his griefe, 

2087 Though there's a difference in each others wrong. 



3580 2088 Enter a Bragart Gentleman. 

2o8g Horatio, but marke yon water-flie, 

3584 2090 The Court knowes him. but hee knowes not the Court. 



3589 2091 Gent. Now God faue thee, fweete prince Hamlet. 

2092 Ham. And you fit:foh, how the muske cod fmels! 

2093 Gen. I come with an embaffage from his maiefty to you 

2094 Ham. I fhall fir giue you attention: 



2095 By my troth me thinkes t is very colde. 

35962096 GenX.. It is indeede very rawifh colde. 
2097 Ham. T'is hot me thinkes. 

3599 2098 Gent. Very fwoltery hote: 
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Then to fay one : but I am very forry good Horatio, 3573 

That to Laertes I forgot my felfe ; 3574 

For by the image of my Caufe, I fee 3575 

The Portraiture of his ; He count his fauours : 3576 

But fure the brauery of his griefe did put me 3577 

Into a Towring paffion. 3578 

Hor. Peace, who comes heere ? 3579 

Enter young Ofricke. (marke. 3580 

Ofr. Your Lordfhip is right welcome back to Den- 3581 

Ham. I humbly thank you Sir, doft know this waterflie? 3582 

Hor. No my good Lord, 3583 

Ham. Thy ftate is the more gracious ; for 'tis a vice to 3584 
know him : he hath much Land, and fertile ; let a Beaft 3585 
be Lord of Beafts, and his Crib fhall ftand at the Kings 3586 
Meffe; 'tis a Chowgh; but as I faw fpacious in the pof- 3587 
feffion of dirt. 3588 

Ofr. Sweet Lord, if your friendihip were at leyfure, 3589 

I fhould impart a thing to you from his Maiefty. 3590 

Ham. I will receiue it with all diligence of fpirit;put 3591 

your Bonet to his right vfe, 'tis for the head. 3592 

Ofr. I thanke your Lordfhip, 'tis very hot. 3593 

Ham, No, beleeue mee 'tis very cold, the winde is 3594 

Northerly. 3595 

Ofr. It is indifferent cold my Lord indeed. 3596 

Ham. Mee thinkes it is very foultry, and hot for my 3597 

Complexion. 3598 

Ofr. Exceedingly, my Lord, it is very foultry, as 'twere 3599 

I cannot tell how : but my Lord, his Maiefty bad me fig- 3600 

nifie to you, that he ha's laid a great wager on your head: 3601 

Sir, this is the matter. 3602 

Ham. I befeech you remember. 3603 

Ofr. Nay, in good faith, for mine eafe in good faith : 3604 

Sir, you are not ignorant of what excellence Laertes is at 3605 

his weapon. 3606 
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3610 2099 The King, fweete Prince, hath layd a wager on your fide, 

2100 Six Barbary horfe, againft fix french rapiers, 

2101 With all their acoutrements too, a the carriages: 

2102 In good faith they are very curioufly wrought. 



2103 Ham. The cariages fir, I do not know what you meane. 
36i'7 2io4 Gent: The girdles, and hangers fir, and fuch like. 

2105 Ham. The worde had beene more cofin german to the 

2106 phrafe, if he could haue carried the canon by his fide, 



2107 And howe's the wager.' I vnderftand you now. 
3624 2108 Gent. Mary fir, that yong Leartes in twelue venies 

2109 At Rapier and Dagger do not get three oddes of you, 

21 10 And on your fide the King hath laide, 

2111 And defires you to be in readinefie. 

2112 Ham,. Very well, if the King dare venture his wager, 

2113 I dare venture my skull :when muft this be.' 

2114 Gent. My Lord, prefently, the king and her maieft) 

2115 With the reft of the beft iudgement in the Court, 

2116 Are comming downe into the outward pallace. 
3632 2117 Ham. Goe tel his maieftie. I wil attend him. 



2118 Gent. I fhall deliuer your moft fweet anfwer. exit. 

3638 2119 Ham. You may fir, none better for y'are fpiced, 
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Ham. What's his weapon ? 3607 

Ofr. Rapier and dagger. 3608 

Ham. That's two of his weapons; but well. 3609 

Ofr. The fir King ha's wag'd with him fix Barbary Hor- 3610 

fe.s, againft the which he impon'd as I take it, fixe French 3611 

Rapiers and Poniards, with their aflTignes, as Girdle, 3612 

Hangers or fo : three of the Carriages infaith are very 3613 

deare to fancy, very refpc^nfiue to the hilts, moft delicate 3614 

carriages, and of very liberall conceit. 3615 

Ham. What call you the Carriages 1 3616 

Ofr. The Carriage s Sir, are the hangers. 3617 

Ham. The phrafe would bee more Germaine to the 3618 

matter : If we could carry Cannon by our fides; I would 3619 

it might be Hangers till then; but on fixe Barbary Hor- 3620 

fes againft fixe French Swords : their Aflignes, and three 3621 

liberall conceited Carriages, that's the French but a- 3622 

gainft the Danifh ; why is this impon'd as you call it .'' 3623 

Ofr. The King Sir, hath laid that in a dozen paffes be- 3624 

tweene you and him,.hee Ihall not exceed you three hits ; 3625 

He hath one twelue for mine, and that would come to 3626 

imediate tryall, if your Lordfhip would vouchfafe the 3627 

Anfwere. 3628 

Ham. How if I anfwere no .' 3629 

Ofr. I meane my Lord, the oppofition of your perfon 3630 
in tryall. 3631 



Ham. Sir, I will walke heere in the Hall; if it pleafe 
his Maieftie, 'tis the breathing time of day with me; let 3633 
the Foyles bee brought, the Gentleman willing, and the 3634 
King hold his purpofe ; I will win for him if I can : if 3635 
not, He gaine nothing but my Ihame, and the odde hits. 3636 

Ofr. Shall I redeUuer you ee'n fo ? 3637 

Ham. To this effe6l Sir, after what flourifh your na- 3638 
ture will. 3639 

Ofr. I commend my duty to your Lordfhip, 3640 
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2120 Elfe he had a bad nofe could not fmell a foole. 

3643 2121 Hor. He will difclof e himf elfe without inquirie. 



3655 2122 Ham. Beleeue me Horatio, my hart is on the fodaine 
2123 Very fore all here about. 



2124 Hor. My lord forbeare the challenge then. 

2125 Ham.. No Horatio, not I, if danger be now, 

3662 2126 Why then it is not to come, theres a predeflinate prouidence, 
2127 in the fall of a fparrow .• heere comes the King. 



2128 Enter King, Queene, Leartes, Lordes. 



36712129 King Now fonne Hamlet, we haue laid vpon your head, 

2130 And make no queftion but to haue the befl. 

2131 Ham. Your maieftie hath laide a the weaker fide. 

2132 King We doubt it not, deliuer them the foiles. 
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Ham. Yours, yours; hee does well to commend it 3641 

himfelfe, there are no tongues elfe for's tongue. 3642 

Hor. This Lapwing runs away with the fhell on his 3643 

head. 3644 

Ham. He did Compile with his Dugge before hee 3645 

fuck't it : thus had he and mine more of the fame Beauy 3646 

that I know the droffie age dotes on; only got the tune of 3647 

the time, and outward habite of encounter, a kinde of 3648 

yelly colleftion, which carries them through & through 3649 

the moft fond and winnowed opinions; and doe but blow 3650 

them to their tryalls : the Bubbles are out. 3651 

Hor. You will lofe this wager, my Lord. 3652 

Ham. I doe not thinke fo, fmce he went into France, 3653 

I haue beene in continuall practice ; I fliall winne at the 3654 

oddes : but thou wouldeft not thinke how all heere a- 3655 

bout my heart : but it is no matter. 3656 

Hor. Nay, good my Lord. 3657 

Ham. It is but foolery ; but it is fuch a kinde of 3658 

gain-giuing as would perhaps trouble a woman. 3659 

Hor. If your minde diflike any thing, obey. I will fore- 3660 

flail their repaire hither, and fay you are not fit. 3661 

Ham.. Not a whit, we defie Augury; there's a fpeciall 3662 

Prouidence in the fall of a fparrow. If it be now, 'tis, not 3663 

to come : if it bee not to come, it will bee now : if it 3664 

be not now; yet it will come; the readineffe is all, fince no 3665 

man ha's ought of what he leaues. What is't to leaue be- 3666 

times .? 3667 

Enter King, Queene, Laertes and Lords, with other Atten- 3668 

dants with Foyles, And Gauntlets, a Table and 3669 

Flagons of Wine on it. 3670 

Kin. Come Hamlet, come, and take this hand from me. 3671 
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3672 2133 Ham. Firft Leartes, heere's my hand and loue, 



2134 Protefting that I neuer wrongd Leartes. 

2135 If Hamlet in his madneffe did amiffe, 

3681 2136 That was not Hamlet, but his madnes did it, 

2137 And all the wrong I e're did to Leartes, 

2138 I here proclaime was madnes, therefore lets be at peace, 



2139 And thinke I haue fhot mine arrow o're the houfe, 

2140 And hurt my brother. 

3691 2141 Lear. Sir I am fatisfied in nature, 

2142 But in termes of honor I'le ftand aloofe, 

2143 And will no reconcilement, 

2144 Till by feme elder maifters of our time 

2145 I may be fatisfied. 



2146 King Giue them the foyles. 
3704 2147 Ham. I'le be your foyle Leartes, thefe foyles. 
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Ham.Gi\i& me your pardon Sir, Fue done you wrong, 3672 

But pardon't as you are a Gentleman. 3673 

This prefence knowes, 3674 

And you mufl needs haue heard how I am punifht 3675 

With fore diftraflion ? What I haue done 3676 

That might your nature honour, and exception 3677 

Roughly awake, I heere proclaime was madneffe : 3678 

Was't Hamlet wrong'd Laertes ? Neuer Hamlet. 3679 

If Hamlet from himfelfe be tane away : 3680 

And when he's not himfelfe, do's wrong Laertes, 3681 

Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it : 3682 

Who does it then? His Madneffe ? If't be fo, 3683 

Hamlet is of the Fadlion that is wrong'd, 3684 

His madneffe is poore Hamlets Enemy. 3685 

Sir, in this Audience, 3686 

Let my difclaiming from a purpos'd euill, 3687 

Free me fo farre in your moft generous thoughts, 3688 

That I haue (hot mine Arrow o're the houfe, 3689 

And hurt my Mother. 3690 

Laer. I am fatisfied in Nature, 3691 

Whofe motiue in this cafe fhould ftirre me moft 3692 

To my Reuenge. But in my termes of Honor 3693 

I ftand aloofe, and will no reconcilement, 3694 

Till by fome elder Maflers of knowne Honor, 3695 

I haue a voyce, and prefident of peace 3696 

To keepe my name vngorg'd. But till that time, 3697 
I do receiue your offer'd loue like loue. 
And wil not wrong it. 

Ham. I do embrace it freely, 3700 

And will this Brothers wager frankely play. 3701 

Giue vs the Foyles : Come on. 3702 

Laer. Come one for me. 3703 

Ham. He be your foile Laertes, in mine ignorance, 3704 

Your Skill fhall like a Starre i'th'darkeft night, 3705 

Sticke fiery off indeede. 3706 
16 
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3719 2148 Haue all a laught, come on fir : a hit. 



3738 2149 Lear. No none. Heere they play. 

37392150 Ham. Judgement. 

3740 2151 Gent. A hit, a moft palpable hit. 

2152 Lear. Well, come againe. They play againe. 

2153 Ham. Another. ludgement. 
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Laer. You mocke me Sir. 3707 

Ham. No by this hand. 3708 

King. Giue them the Foyles yong Ofricke, 3709 

Coufen Hamlet, you know the wager. 3710 

Ham. Verie well my Lord, 3711 

Your Grace hath laide the oddes a'th'weaker fide. 3712 

King. I do not feare it, 3713 

I haue feene you both : 3714 

But fince he is better' d, we haue therefore oddes. 3715 

Laer. This is too heauy, 3716 

Let me fee another. 3717 

Ham. This likes me well, 3718 

Thefe Foyles haue all a length. Prepare to play. 3719 

Ofricke. I my good Lord. 3720 

King. Set me the Slopes of wine vpon that Table : 3721 
If Hamlet giue the firft, or fecond hit, 3722 

Or quit in anfwer of the third exchange, 3723 

Let all the Battlements their Ordinance fire, 3724 

The King fhal drinke to Hamlets better breath, 3725 

And in the Cup an vnion fhal he throw 3726 

Richer then that, which foure fucceffiue Kings 3727 

In Denmarkes Crowne haue worne. 3728 

Giue me the Cups, 3729 

And let the Kettle to the Trumpets fpeake, 3730 

The Trumpet to the Cannoneer without, 3731 

The Cannons to the Heauens, the Heauen to Earth, 3732 

Now the King drinkes to Hamlet. Come, begin, 3733 

And you the Judges beare a wary eye. 3734 

Ham. Come on fir. 3735 

They play. 3736 
3737 
3738 
3739 
3740 
3741 



Laer. 


Come 


on fir. 




Ham. 


One. 






Laer. 


No. 






Ham. 


Judgement. 




Ofr. A hit, a 


I very palpable 


hit. 


Laer. 


Well: 


againe. 
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2154 Lear. I, I grant, a tuch a tuch. 

3155 King Here Hamlet, the king doth drinke a health to thee 



3751 2156 Queene Here Hamlet, take my napkin, wipe thy face. 

2157 King Giue him the wine. 

2158 Ham. Set it by, I'le haue another bowt firft, 

2159 I'le drinke anone. 

2160 Queene Here Hamlet, thy mother drinkes to thee. 

2161 Shee drinkes. 

37542162 King Do not drinke Gertred : O t'is the poyfned cup! 



3765 2163 Ham. Leartes come, you dally with me, 

2164 I pray you paffe with your moft cunningft play. 

ai6s Lear. I! fay you io>. haue at you, 

2166 He hit you now my Lord: 

3763 2167 And yet it goes almoft againft my confcience. 
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King. Stay, giue me drinke. 3742 

Hamlet, this Pearle is thine, 3743 

Here's to thy health, Giue him the cup, 3744 

Trumpets found, and fJiot goes off. 3745 

Ham. He play this bout firft, fet by a-while. 3746 

Come : Another hit ; what fay you f 3747 

Laer. A touch, a touch, I do confeffe. 3748 

King. Our Sonne fhall win. 3749 

Qu. He's fat, and fcant of breath. 3750 

Heere's a Napkin, rub thy browes, 3751 



The Queene Carowfes to thy fortune, Hamlet. 3752 

Ham. Good Madam. 3753 

King. Gertrude, do not drinke. 3754 

Qu. I will my Lord ; 3755 

I pray you pardon me. 3756 

King. It is the poyfon'd Cup, it is too late. 3757 

Ham. 1 dare not drinke yet Madam, 3758 

By and by. 3759 

Qu. Come, let me wipe thy face. 3760 

Laer. My Lord, He hit him now. 3761 

King. I do not thinke't. 3762 

Laer. And yet 'tis almoft 'gainft my confcience. 3763 

Ham. Come for the third. 3764 

Laertes, you but dally, 3765 

I pray you paffe with your beft violence, 3766 

I am affear'd you make a wanton of me. 3767 

Laer. Say you fo .'' Come on. Play. 3768 



Ofr. Nothing neither way. 3769 

Laer. Haue at you now. 3770 
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2168 Ham. Come on fir. 

3771 2169 They catch one anothers Rapiers, and both are wounded, 

2170 Leartes falles downe, the Queene falles downe and dies. 



2171 King Looke to the Queene. 



3782 2172 Queeiie O the drinke, the drinke, Yiamlet, the drinke. 



3785 2173 Ham. Treafon, ho, keepe the gates. 

2174 Lords How ift my Lord Leartes? 

2175 Lear. Euen as a coxcombe fhould, 

2176 Fooliflily flaine with my owne weapon: 

3790 2177 Hamlet, thou haft not in thee halfe an houre of Hfe, 

2178 The fatall Inftrument is in thy hand. 

2179 Vnbated and invenomed: thy mother's poyfned, 

2180 That drinke was made for thee. 



2181 Ham. The poyfned Inftrument within my hand.' 
3797 2182 Then venome to thy venome, die damn'd villaine: 
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In f cuff ling they change Rapiers. 3771 



King. Part them, they are incens'd* 3772 

Ham. Nay come, againe. 3773 

Ofr. Looke to the Queene there hoa. 3774 

Hor. They bleed on both fides. How is't my Lord ? 3775 

Ofr. Uow is't Laertes 1 3776 

Laer. Why as a Woodcocke 3777 

To mine Sprindge, Ofricke, 3778 

I am iuftly kill'd with mine owne Treacherie. 3779 

Ham. How does the Queene? 3780 

King. She founds to fee them bleede. 3781 

Qu. No, no, the drinke, the drinke. 3782 

Oh my deere Hamlet, the drinke, the drinke, 3783 

I am poyfon'd. 3784 

Ham. Oh Villany ! How ? Let the doore be lock'd. 3785 

Treacherie, feeke it out. 3786 

Laer. It is heere Hamlet. 3787 

Humlet, thou art flaine, 3788 

No Medicine in the world can do thee good. 3789 

In thee, there is not halfe an houre of life ; 3790 

The Treacherous Inftrument is in thy hand, 3791 

Vnbated and envenom'd : the foule praftife 3792 

Hath turn'd it felfe on me. Loe, heere I lye, 3793 

Neuer to rife againe : Thy Mothers poyfon'd : 3794 

I can no more, the King, the King's too blame. 3795 

Ham. The point envenom'd too, 3796 

Then venome to thy worke. 3797 

Hurts the King. 3798 

AU. Treafon, Treafon. 3799 

King. O yet defend me Friends, I am but hurt. 3800 

Ham. Heere thou incefluous, murdrous, 3801 
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3803 2183 Come drinke, here lies thy vnion here. The king dies. 

2184 Lear. O he is iuflly ferued: 

2185 Hamlet, before I die, here take my hand, 

2186 And withall, my loue : I doe forgiue thee. Leartes dies. 
3811 2187 Ham. And I thee, O I am dead Horatio, fare thee well. 



3820 Z188 Hor. No, I am more an antike Roman. 
2i8g Then a Dane, here is fome poifon left. 

2190 Ham. Vpon my loue I charge thee let it goe, 

2191 O fie Horatio, and if thou fhouldft die, 

2192 What a fcandale wouldft thou leaue behinde.' 
3825 2193 What tongue fhould tell the flory of our deaths, 



2194 If not from thee.' O my heart finckes Horatio. 

2195 Mine eyes haue loft their fight, my tongue his vfe: 
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Damned Dane, 3802 

Drinke off this Potion : Is thy Vnion heere ? 3803 
Follow my Mother. King Dyes. 3804 

Laer. He is iuftly feru'd. 3805 

It is a poyfon temp'red by himfelfe : 3806 

Exchange forgiuenefle with me, Noble Hamlet ; 3807 

Mine and my Fathers death come not vpon thee, 3808 

Nor thine on me. Dyes. 3809 

Ham. Heauen make thee free of it, I follow thee. 3810 

I am dead Horatio, wretched Queene adiew, 3811 

You that looke pale, and tremble at this chance, 3812 

That are but Mutes or audience to this adle : 3813 

Had I but time (as this fell Sergeant death 3814 

Is ftrick'd in his Arreft) oh I could tell you. 3815 

But let it be : Horatio, I am dead, 3816 

Thou liu'ft, report me and my caufes right 3817 

To the vnfatisfied. 3818 

Hor. Neuer beleeue it. 3819 

I am more an Antike Roman then a Dane: 3820 

Heere's yet fome Liquor left. 3821 

Ham. As th'art a man, giue me the Cup . 3822 

Let go, by Heauen He haue't. 3823 

Oh good Horatio, what a wounded name, 3824 

(Things ftanding thus vnknowne) Ihall Hue behind me. 3825 

If thou did'ft euer hold me in thy heart, 3826 

Abfent thee from felicitie awhile, 3827 

And in this harlh world draw thy breath in paine, 3828 

To tell my Storie. 3829 

March afarre off, andjhout within. 3830 

What warlike noyfe is this } 3831 

Enter Ofricke. 3832 

■ Ofr. Yong Fortinbras, with conqueft come fro Poland 3833 

To th'Ambaffadors of England giues rhis warlike volly. 3834 

Ham. O I dye Horatio : 3835 

The potent poyfon quite ore-crowes my fpirit. 
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3841 2ig6 Farewel Horatio, heauen receiue my foule. Ham. dies. 



3846 2197 Enter Voltemar and the Ambajjfadors from England. 

2198 enter Fortenbrajfe with his traine. 

2199 Fort. Where is this bloudy fight? 

2200 Hor. If aught of woe or wonder you'Id behold, 

2201 Then looke vpqn this tragicke fpeftacle. 
3853 2202 Fort. O imperious death! how many Princes 

2203 Haft thou at one draft bloudily ihot to death? (Jand, 



3856 2204 Ambaff. Our ambaffie that we haue brought from Eng- 

2205 Where be thefe Princes that fhould heare vs fpeake? 

2206 O moft moft vnlooked for time! vnhappy country. 



2207 Hor. Content your felues, He Ihew to all, the ground, 

2208 The firfl beginning of this Tragedy: 

3867 2209 Let there a fcaffold be rearde vp in the market place, 

2210 And let the State of the world be there: 

2211 Where you fhall heare fuch a fad ftory tolde, 

2212 That neuer mortall man could more vnfolde. 
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I cannot Hue to heare the Newes from England, 3837 

But I do prophefie th'eledtion lights 3838 

On Fortinbras, he ha's my dying voyce, 3839 

So tell him with the occurrents more and leffe, 3840 
Which haue folicited. The reft is filence. O, o, o, 0. Dyes 3841 

Hora. Now cracke a Noble heart : 3842 

Goodnight fweet Prince, 3843 

And flights of Angels ling thee to thy reft, 3844 

Why do's the Drumme come hither ? 3845 

Enter Fortinbras and Englifh Ambaffador, with Drumme, 3846 

Colotirs, and Attendants. 3847 

Fortin. Where is this fight ? 3848 

Hor. What is it ye would fee ; 3849 

If ought of woe, or wonder, ceafe your fearch. 3850 

For. His quarry cries on hauocke. Oh proud death, 3851 

What feaft is toward in thine eternall Cell. 3852 

That thou fo many Princes, at a (hoote, 3853 

So bloodily haft ftrooke. 3854 

Amb. The fight is difmall, 3855 

And our affaires from England come too late, 3856 

The eares are fenfeleffe that fhould giue vs hearing, 3857 

To tell him his comma nd'ment is fulfill'd, 3858 

That Rofincrance 2x\AGuildenJlerne are dead : 3859 

Where fhould we haue our thankes ? 3860 

Hor. Not from his mouth, 3861 

Had it th'abilitie of life to thanke you : 3862 

He neuer gaue command'ment for their death. 3863 

But fince fo iumpe vpon this bloodie queftion, 3864 

You from the Polake warres, and you from England 3865 

Are heere arriued. Giue order that thefe bodies 3866 

High on a ftage be placed to the view, 3867 

And let me fpeake to th'yet vnknowing world, 3868 

How thefe things came about. So fhall you heare 3869 

Of carnall, bloudie, and vnnaturall afts, 3870 
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3879 2213 Fort. I haue fome rights of memory to this kingdome, 
2214 Which now to claime my leifure doth inuite mee: 



2215 Let foure of our chiefeft Captaines 

2216 Beare Hamlet like a fouldier to his graue: 

2217 For he was likely, had he liued, 
3892 2218 To a prou'd moft royall. 



2219 Take vp the bodie, fuch a fight as this 
389'7 222o Becomes the fieldes, but here doth much amiffe. 



Finis 
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Of accidentall iudgements, cafuall flaughters 3871 

Of death's put on by cunning, and forc'd caufe, 3872 

And in this vpfhot, purpofes miftooke, 3873 

Falne on the Inuentors heads. All this can I 3874 

Truly deliuer. 3875 

For. Let vs haft to heare it, 3876 

And call the Nobleft to the Audience. 3877 

For me, with forrow, I embrace my Fortune, 3878 

I haue fome Rites of memory in this Kingdome, 3879 

Which are ro claime, my vantage doth 3880 

Inuite me, 3881 

Hor. Of that I fhall haue alwayes caufe to fpeake, 3882 

And from his mouth 3883 

Whofe voyce will draw on more : 3884 

But let this fame be prefently perform'd, .S885 

Euen whiles mens mindes are wilde, 3886 

Left more mifchance 3887 

On plots, and errors happen. 3888 

For. Let foure Captaines 3889 

Beare Hamlet like a Soldier to the Stage, 3890 

For he was likely, had he beene put on 3891 

To haue prou'd moft royally : 3892 

And for his pafTage, 3893 

The Souldiours Muficke, and the rites of Warre 3894 

Speake lowdly for him. 3895 

Take vp the body ; Such a fight as this 3896 

Becomes the Field, but heere fhewes much amis. 3897 

Go, bid the Souldiers fhoote. 3898 
Exeunt Marching : after the which, a Peale of 3899 

Ordenance are fhot off. 3900 
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